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THE  IMPORTANCE 

OF 

NICE  PEOPLE 


The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  always  been  edited 
for  the  nicest  kind  of  people  —  for  the  great  mid¬ 
dle  class.  Hearst  Newspapers  don’t  print  a  lot  of 
stuff  that  people  are  supposed  to  like — and  don’t. 

These  middle-class  families  vote  intelligently,, 
buy  intelligently,  and  keep  a  newspaper  editor 
on  his  toes.  They  are  the  families  who  give  the 
New  York  Journal-American  and  Chicago 
Herald-American  dominant  evening  readership 
in  America’s  two  largest  markets. 

HEARST  N EWSPAPERS 


;  i 


.  '  i  1 


NEW  YORK  Journal-American 

tVmiNO  AND  SUNDAY  > 


CHICAGO  Herald-American 

IVINING  AND  SUNDAY 


1^0 //i‘  P/rsf  hj^fhe  Even  if Field 


WITH  MACARTNUR'S  TIMETABLE  FOR  MANIU 


HORACE  O.  QUIOG 


working  director  of  the  crock  corps  of  U.  P.  correspondents 
pictured  here.  The  achievements  of  this  staff  throughout  the 
Philippine  campaign  —  and  particularly  in  the  dramatic  days 
since  Quigg's  great  beat — hove  won  major  headlines  from  coast 
to  coast,  confirming  in  striking  fashion  the  reputation  of  United 
Press  for  "the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news." 


United  Press  was  the  only  nevrs  service  to  report  when  MocArthur 
planned  to  take  Manila.  In  a  dispatch  filed  from  the  Philippines 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  U.  P.  war  correspondent  Horace  D. 
Quigg  quoted  the  general  as  saying,  "We  will  make  it  tomor¬ 
row."  The  next  day  the  flash  came  that  American  troops  were 
in  the  cHy. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  Quigg  sent  his  story,  William  B. 
Dickinson,  U.  P.  southwest  Pacific  manager,  wrote  from  the  Luzon 
front,  "The  fall  of  Manila  is  immiiteftt." 

Since  the  landing  on  Leyte  Dickinson  has  been  in  the  field  as  a 


KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


POWERED  BY  ALLISON 

P-}8 — Lightning 
P-jp — Airacobra 
P-40 — jy arhawk 
A-}6  and  P-fi — Mustang 
P-6) — Kingcobra 
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Remember  the  early  radio?  It  featured 
.  the  crackle  of  static  and  the  bother  of  bat¬ 
teries,  but  it  seemed  wonderful  —  then.  And 
it  was  wonderful,  for  it  ushered  in  the  era  of 
lightning-quick  communication  and  a  broad 
range  of  entertaiiunent. 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  that  receiver  to  the  modem 
FM  radio  of  today,  with  its  power  and  high 
fidelity.  But  one  thing  they  have  in  common 
— copper.  For  to  inventors  and  designers,  cop¬ 
per  means  conductivity — to  the  manufacturer, 
copper  and  its  alloys  bring  strength  combined 
with  workability — and  to  the  user,  copper 
spells  long  service  —  resisunce  to  corrosion 
and  freedom  from  rust. 

Because  of  these  special  qualities,  American 


industry  has  awarded  copper  and  copper  alloys 
a  prominent  part  in  the  building  of  our  modern 
way  of  life — copper  has  served  both  widely  and 
well.  And  keeping  pace  with  the  red  metal  has 
been  the  American  copper  industry,  meeting  the 
nation’s  demands  for  copper,  brass  and  bronze. 
Anaconda,  for  instance,  has  set  new  production 
records  in  supplying  copper  and  its  alloys  to 
help  win  the  war.  That  is  the  big  job  now, 
but... 

WHEN  THE  RED  METAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

when  conditions  permit,  copper  will 
j  Is  g  3n  important  assignment  in  the 

building  of  the  postwar  world.  After 
the  war,  look  for  better  things,  thanks  to  copper. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDB  COPm  MiMNO  COMPANY 
CHIU  COPPH  COMPANY 


OUlNi  CANANfA  COPP»  COMPANY 


TNt  AMUICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRI  t  CABU  COMPANY 
INTIRNAT10NA1 SMEITINO  AND  RINNINO  COMPANY 


★  Lend  More  for  Victory — Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond  ★ 


a  continuing  series  of  observations  from 
the  office  of  the  Business  Manager 


New  York  is  humming.  Retailers  are  reporting  the  greatest  year  they’ve  ever  had. 
There  is  virtually  no  unemployment  here,  and,  without  benefit  of  a  single,  dominating 
heavy  war  industry,  employment  has  been  found  for  some  quarter-million  new 
workers  since  Pearl  Harbor.  The  tremendous  problems  of  reconversion  and  re-employ¬ 
ment  that  will  plague  scores  of  lesser  markets  will,  to  a  great  extent,  pass  New  York  by. 


In  the  November  19  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine,  Associated  American  Artists  ran  a  two-column  adver¬ 
tisement  on  their  Gelatone  reproductions,  a  $12.50  item, 
"Long  life"  of  the  Magazine  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
inquiries  from  716  the  first  week  to  1 ,095  five  weeks  later. 


Never  before  has  news  been  so  important  to  so  many.  And  never  has  The  New  York 
Times  complete  news  reporting  rendered  a  greater  service  to  readers.  In  1944,  The 
Times  published  9,705  columns  (2,911,363  lines)  more  news  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  Discounting  comics  and  fiction  stories  in  other  newspapers,  which  are  counted 
as  news,  the  margin  increases  to  some  12,233  columns  or  3,660,150  lines.  Because  of 
newsprint  limitations,  millions  of  lines  of  advertising  had  to  be  omitted  to  attain 
this  unequalled  news  coverage. 


Although  2,916,396  linos  lets  space  was  available  to  advertisers  in  1944  than  in 
1943,  there  it  a  dramatic  story  in  the  increase  of  number  of  advertisements.  While 
display  advertising  was  decreased  996,587  lines,  actuaily  2,379  more  advertise¬ 
ments  were  published.  Classified  dropped  1,919,809  lines,  but  gained  256,904 
individual  advertisements! 


^  "This  is  one  time  we  can't  keep  still,"  writes  Mr. 

B.  Scheer  of  Weber  &  Heilbroner.  "Last  Sunday's 
/  vlui  \  ridvertisements  produced  the  greatest  flood  of  mail 

rJ  we've  had  in  many  years.  The  response  on  our 

sleep  suit  at  83.35  and  slippers  at  83.50  was  bigger 
than  anything  we  ever  expected.  This  goes  to  prove 
— ]  that,  when  it  comes  to  getting  results.  The  Times 

''  '  leads  all  other  papers  by  2U1  euneizingmeu'gin.  No  wonder 

our  buyers  all  have  the  same  cry:  'Give  us  euiy  paper,  so  long  as  it  is 
The  New  York  Times ' . " 


. . .  and  Representative  John  E.  Sheridan,  D.,  Pa.,  after  a  re¬ 
cent  inspection  trip  of  American  battlefields  in  Europe,  said, 
"The  only  American  newspaper  I  saw  while  we  were  gone 
was  a  copy  of  The  New  York  Times  on  General  Eisenhower’s 
desk." 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  ROUND  TABLE; 

Business  Advised  to  Sell  Itself 
In  Language  of  Employes 


the  direction  of  the  social  ends 
of  business.  In  other  words.  I 
can  see  where  a  Johns*Manville 
ad  a  year  from  now  might  say, 
“We  did  thus  and  so  last  year. 
We  furnished  so  many  million 
bolts  of  shingles  and  so  many 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing 
and  also  we  supplied  jobs  for 
13,568  good  Americans.  We 
made  this  contribution  to  our 
community  for  a  price  of  5.4  per 


Social  Ends  of  Industry  Must 
Be  Emphasized  in  Advertising 


AMERICAN  business  has  shown 

the  world  how  to  sell  products 
through  newspaper  advertising; 
now  the  big  job.  as  viewed  by 
public  relations  advisers  of  vari¬ 
ous  industries,  is  to  sell  the 
public  on  what  American  Busi¬ 
ness  contributes  to  society  and 
the  nation’s  economy. 

The  trend  of  thinking  in  the 
field  of  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions  has  turned  very  sharply 
toward  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Washington  Administration 
and  politico  -  labor  machines 
which  have  “sold”  a  big  part  of 
the  public  on  the  social  ends  of 
Government  while  Business  has 
been  "talking  to  itself.” 

This  was  evident  in  large  de¬ 
gree  at  the  second  annual  Public 
Relations  Round  Table  con¬ 
ducted  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  on 
Feb.  2  at  the  Union  League  Club 
in  New  York  City.  The  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  free-for-all  discus¬ 
sion  which  was  recorded  by  a 
stenotypist  included : 

Harold  Brayman,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Verne  Burnett,  New  York 
City. 

Ralph  C.  Champlin,  Ethyl 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 

James  W.  Irwin,  management 
counsel.  New  York  City. 

George  A.  Kelly,  the  Pullman 
Company,  Chicago. 

John  C.  Long,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Roderic  Olzendam,  Weyer- 
heuser  Timber  Company,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

Robert  S.  Peare,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Claude  Robinson,  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Company,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Kenneth  Youel,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  New  York. 

The  main  theme  of  the  two- 
hour  discussion  among  these  10 
public  relations  counsellors  of 
firms  which  spend  millions  in 
advertising  was  that  Business 
might  borrow  a  leaf  from  the 
men  from  Groton  and  Harvard, 
who  run  the  Government,  and 
get  down  to  talking  to  their  own 
employes  in  their  own  language. 

"Don’t  worry  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  Czechoslo- 
^ia  or  India  but  worry  about 
Tacoma,”  advised  Mr.  Olzendam 
who  had  prefaced  this  conclu¬ 


sion  with  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  recently-interrupted 
NAM  campaign  had  the  right 
approach.  “I  don't  believe.”  he 
said,  “we  are  going  to  outsell 
Communism  or  outsell  the  PAC 
with  gut  ads.” 

Chairman  Brown  opened  the 
meeting  with  the  double-bar¬ 
relled  question:  “What  is  good 
and  bad  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising?  Has  industry  benefited 
from  its  use  and  what  do  you 
think  the  future  holds  for  it?  ” 

“The  most  important  phase  of 
public  relations,  as  we  see  it,” 
said  Mr.  Brown,  “is  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising;  principally  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  main  part  of 
public  relations  with  which  the 
public  is  acquainted.  Editor  & 
Publisher  likes  to  feel  a  pride  of 
authorship  in  public  relations 
advertising  because  about  eight 
years  ago  we  started  to  harp  on 
its  necessity  and  since  then  we 
have  been  harping  steadily  and 
have  watched  it  grow.” 

Immediately,  the  discussion 
swung  into  criticism  of  “charla¬ 
tanism”  and  “quackery”  in  the 
public  relations  field  and  need 
for  a  code  of  ethics  was  voiced. 
(This  phase  of  the  Round  Table 
is  covered  on  the  next  page.) 
The  running  commentary  on 
“PR”  advertising  policies  was  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Robinson:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  the  discussion  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  wouldn’t  be 
more  interested  in,  perhaps,  than 
the  fight  of  the  public  relations 
men  about  ethics  wouldn’t  come 
back  a  little  closer  to  how  the 
newspaper  earns  its  bread  and 
butter.  It  is  the  public  relations 
man’s  responsibility  to  think 
along  that  problem,  because  God 
knows  the  newspaper  is  his 
greatest  ally  in  this  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  competing  philoso¬ 
phies  of  enterprise  which  we 
represent  and  the  forms  of  col¬ 
lectivism  which  we  see  coming 
out  more  and  more. 

I  would  like  to  inject  this 
thought  into  the  discussion,  since 
we  are  guests  here  of  folks  who 
represent  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion:  Probably  more  and  more 
public  relations  will  come  to  use 
advertising  to  get  a  message 
across.  Yet  we  have  an  awful  lot 
to  learn  about  putting  that  mes¬ 


sage  across  and  you  can  detect 
certain  trends  already. 

For  example,  I  notice  that 
Johns-Manville  had  an  adver¬ 
tisement  yesterday  and  in  this 
advertisement  they  were  telling 
the  story  of  their  annual  report. 
They  used  in  this  story  a  simpli¬ 
fied  statement.  It  probably  was 
a  nightmare  to  most  accountants, 
but  to  the  public  it  said  in  a  kind 
of  country  grocery  store  fash¬ 
ion,  "We  took  in  so  much  and 
we  spent  so  much  and  our  prof¬ 
it  was  5.4  per  cent  on  the  dollar.” 
There  is  an  example  where  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  moving  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  advertising  and  in  this 
instance,  the  advertising  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  newspapers. 

I  want  to  make  another  com¬ 
ment.  As  we  study  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  win  friends  and 
infiuence  people  for  certain  kinds 
of  leadership,  I  am  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  public’s  attention  is 
dominated  by  ends  rather  than 
means  to  an  end.  In  other  words, 
I  notice  that  the  competition  is 
talking  about  the  good  life  and 
the  fine  things  they  are  going  to 
do  for  people  and  they  have  so 
dominated  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  those  wonderful  goals 
that  the  public  ceases  to  be  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  means  by  which  they 
are  going  to  reach  those  goals, 
yet  most  of  us  feel  that  the 
means  themselves  will  destroy 
the  ends. 

I  am  wondering,  as  we  look 
forward  here,  if  one  of  the  an¬ 
gles  of  newspaper  advertising 
of  the  public  relations  charac¬ 
ter  isn’t  going  to  move  more  in 


cent  on  the  dollar.” 

More  and  more,  as  I  see  this 
thing  work,  I  feel  that  we  prob¬ 
ably  are  going  to  have  to  move 
to  an  emphasis  of  the  social 
ends  of  business  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  that  is  always 
talking  about  ends  and  not 
means  and  I  think  there  is  a 
pretty  practical  slant  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  phase  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  which  this  conversation 
took  off  on. 

Mr.  Syme:  One  thing  that  has 
always  seemed  to  me  rather  ob¬ 
vious  in  this  field,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  repeating  some  of  the 
things  Claude  has  said,  is  that 
American  business  has  always 
had  two  things  to  sell.  A  com¬ 
pany  has  to  sell  a  product  and  it 
has  to  sell  what  it  contributes 
to  society  or  the  economy.  Now. 
why  does  it  have  to  sell  the  lat¬ 
ter? 

It  has  to  sell  it  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  it  has  to  sell  its 
product  to  stay  in  business.  If 
the  public  thinks  a  company’s 
product  isn’t  any  good.  well,  the 
people  don’t  buy  it  and  the  com¬ 
pany  goes  out  of  business.  If  a 
company  doesn’t  fit  properly  into 
the  social  structure  of  its  com¬ 
munity,  the  public  rises  up  and 
votes  it  out  of  business  by  taxes, 
or  by  some  other  means.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  non-performance  of  its 
social  obligations,  the  company  is 
literally  forced  out  of  business. 

Somehow  or  other  we  don’t 
look  upon  selling  our  product  and 
selling  our  social  performance  as 
being  the  same  kind  of  job  and 
yet.  I  don’t  see  why  they  aren’t. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Code  of  Ethics  Aimed 
At  PR  ‘Charlatans' 


A  CODE  of  ethics  which  would 

fence  in  the  public  relations 
counsellor  and  keep  out  die 
“charlatans,”  the  “quacks,”  the 
“hitchhikers”  and  the  grabbing 
press  agents,  received  a  verbal 
push  at  the  Editor  &  PuBLisHiat 
Public  Relations  Roundtable. 

Who  would  write  it — a  lawyer 
who  has  beccmie  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  adviser  said  it  wouldn't  be 
difficult— or  what  it  would  say, 
were  left  unanswered  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  there  was  general 
accord  on  the  need  for  some 
regulatory  measure. 

Robert  S.  Peare,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  brought  up  the 
subject  at  the  very  loginning  of 
the  Round  Table  discussion. 
Others  participating,  whose  re¬ 
marks  are  quoted,  were  George 
A.  Kelly,  the  Pullman  Company; 
James  W.  Irwin,  management 
counsel;  Harold  Brayman,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Com¬ 
pany;  John  C.  Long,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation;  Ralph  C. 
Champlin,  Ethyl  Corporation; 
and  the  chairman.  Robert  U. 
Brown,  editor  of  E  &  P.  Their 
discussion  follows: 

Mr.  Pears  ;  There  have  been 
several  books  written  around 
that  subject.  My  feeling  is  that 
an  awareness  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  has  arisen  quite  rapidly  in 
recent  months  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  its 
being  over-emphasized  by  the 
wrong  people.  There  is  a  lot  of 
fine  work  to  do.  At  the  same 
time,  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
make  any  criticisms  of  any  in¬ 
dividual — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
haven’t  anyone  in  mind  at  all — 
there  has  been  quite  a  rush  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  into 
what  they  term  the  practice  of 
public  relations  and  I  think  un¬ 
less  we  are  pretty  careful  about 
it,  it  is  going  to  acquire  just  as 
bad  a  name  as  "press  agent” 
has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  think  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  charlatanism  and  ■ 
quackery  that  is  coming  into  the 
field  of  public  relations  is  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  exposed. 

My  concept  of  public  relations 
has  always  been  that  when  em¬ 
ployed  on  salary  or  retained  on 
fee  by  a  corporation  I  work  50% 
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for  the  corporation  and  50%  for 
the  public.  But  unfortunately, 
in  this  wave — as  Bob  describes 
it — of  new  public  relations  firms 
and  practitioners  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  coming  in  who  are 
nothing  but  chiseling,  grabbing 
press  agents  of  the  worst  kind. 
There  is  definitely  a  field  which 
any  publisher  or  editor,  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine,  can  recognize 
as  sound  public  relations  prac¬ 
tices. 

But  these — let’s  describe  them 
as  burglars  because  they  are  col¬ 
lecting  good  fees  from  business 
men  for  questionable  service  or 
talent — these  burglars  are  going 
to  give  a  black  eye  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  better  understanding  of 
public  relations  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 

Chairman:  What  do  you  think 
are  some  of  the  criteria  that 
should  be  used  ■  by  a  business¬ 
man  to  judge  a  good  public  re¬ 
lations  man? 

Mr.  Irwin:  I  think  the  main 
mistake  is  made  wherein  a  lot 
of  these  charlatans  are  selling 
linage  and  I  don’t  think  there 
is  any  ethical  public  relations 
man  who  would  let  himself  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  linage 
he  obtained  on  the  constructive 
side  or  the  linage  he  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  on  the  adverse  side.  That 
isn’t  public  relations.  Public  re¬ 
lations  involves  relations  intern¬ 
ally  in  a  company  and  embraces 
press  relations,  employee  rela¬ 
tions.  stockholder  relationships, 
community  relations,  institution¬ 
al  advertising,  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  and  all  those  broad 
phases.  It  is  management  policy 
and  philosophy;  it  is  not  press 
agentry. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  think  the  eth¬ 
ical  public  relations  man  has  a 
triple  duty.  He  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  first,  to  the  client  he  serves; 
second,  to  the  media  that  he 
uses;  and.  third,  to  the  public 
that  he  seeks  to  Influence.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  think  this  profes¬ 
sion  or  field  of  public  relations 
which  has  been  developing  and 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy  is 
being  degraded  by  a  lot  of  men 
of  the  type  that  Jim  Irwin 
speaks  about — these  charlatans, 
these  publicity  hitchhikers,  who 
are  seeking  to  get  a  lot  of  free 
publicity  in  newspapers  and 
other  publications  for  stuff  that 
has  no  news  value. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try,  some 
of  us  who  have  a  conscientious 
view  about  this  field,  to  develop 
a  code  of  ethics.  I  think  that 
this  is  an  honorable  profession. 
It  ought  to  have  an  honorable 
estate  and  we  ought  to  develop 
a  code  of  ethics  for  it.  We 
should  have  a  code  of  ethics  just 
like  we  have  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  I  used  to  be  a  lawyer. 

In  the  law  or  medicine,  no 
one  has  a  natural  right  or  a 
constitutional  right  or  a  con¬ 
tract  right  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor.  He  has  to  meet  certain 
.standards,  educational  and  moral. 


Jim  Irwin,  at  left,  engages  in  a 
separate  discussion  with  Robert 
S.  Peare.  General  Electric  Co. 

before  he  can  qualify.  Then, 
when  he  meets  these  standards, 
some  governing  agency  gives 
him  license  to  practice  his  pro¬ 
fession,  which  is  a  personal  priv¬ 
ilege.  ’The  same  agency  sets  up 
procedure  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  practicing  his  pro¬ 
fession  ethically  or  not. 

Now,  if  he  isn't,  they  take  it 
away  from  him.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
this  field  of  public  relations, 
having  in  mind,  again,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  it,  this  triple  obligation 
any  ethical  public  relations  man 
has,  the  client  he  serves,  the  me¬ 
dia — newspapers  are  very  im¬ 
portant  in  public  relations — the 
employee  and  the  public  he  seeks 
to  influence. 

Obviously,  you  will  have  to 
do  that  some  voluntary  way,  but 
what  I  think  is  that  we  need  a 
pretty  clear  definition;  first,  of 
what  sound  public  relations 
concepts  and  principles  are;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  pretty  clear  definition  of 
accepted  public  relations  proce¬ 
dures  and  techniques.  The  first 
thing  is  to  get  those  and  then 
formulate  some  code  of  ethics 
and  in  that  way,  Jim,  I  think 
we  can  keep  out  these  press 
agents,  such  as  for  the  Blue  Jay 
Night  Club,  who  now  calls  him¬ 
self  a  director  of  public  relations 
and  who  is  seeking  to  get  a  lot 
of  free  publicity  and  tie-ups  and 
tie-ins  and  whatnot. 

I  agree  with  you.  Jim,  let’s  get 
the  charlatans  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  see  a  lot  of  newspaper 
men  who  talk  about  these  re¬ 
leases  that  come  into  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  every  day  that  are 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket. 
Why?  Because  there  isn’t  any 
news  value  in  them.  They  are 
just  trying  to  get  a  free  ride. 

Mr.  Peare:  I  think  you  are 
right,  but  we  have  talked  about 
this  code  of  ethics  or  principles 
and  so  forth  now  for  a  period  of 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  and 
we  haven’t  gotten  any  place  yet. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  didn’t  know  that. 
I  thought  I  was  a  Columbus  on 
that.  I  am  glad  there  has  been 
some  thinking  about  it. 

Mr.  Peare:  I  think  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  thing  but  I 
don’t  know  where  to  start. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  a  group  of  fellows  like  you 
together  and  see  if  we  can’t  sit 
down  and  write  some  kind  of  a 
code.  I  helped  write  a  code  of 
ethics  some  years  ago  for  the 
Chicago  Bar  Association.  We 
fumbled  and  stumbled  and  did  a 
little  crystal  gazing  and  one 
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thing  and  another  and  we  final]; 
got  something  down  on  paper  i 

Mr.  Irwin:  That  may  be  the  ' 
drawback — we  didn’t  have  i 
lawyer  on  this. 

Mr.  Champlin:  I  think,  as  long 
as  you  are  going  to  have  some¬ 
body  who,  we  will  say,  handles 
the  public  relations — whatever 
you  want  to  call  it — of  the  Blue 
Jay  Night  Club  and  someone  else 
handling  the  public  relations  of 
General  Electric  and  someone 
else  handling  Pall  Mall  or  Fitch 
Shampoo,  those  jobs  are  gotag 
to  be  just  as  different  as  jobs 
of  President  of  the  Blue  Jav 
Night  Club  and  President  of 
General  Electric,  and  it  is  isr 
possible  to  lay  down  a  code  of 
ethics  that  will  include  the  BhN 
Jay  Night  Club  and  General 
Electric  both  because  they  can’t 
work  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Kelly:  The  field  of  lav 
covers  every  human  activity. 
There  isn’t  anything  that  you 
can  think  of  that  it  doesnl 
cover.  We  have  laid  down  a 
code  of  ethics  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  We  can  lay  down  a 
pretty  clear  definition  if  we 
really  put  our  minds  to  it  that 
will  apply  to  the  Blue  Jay  Night 
Club  as  well  as  the  General 
Electric  Corporation. 

Mr.  Long:  Your  lawyer  has  to 
be  a  pretty  extreme  crook  before 
he  is  disbarred. 

Mr.  Kelly:  Not  necessarily  so. 
First,  he  has  to  be  pretty  stupid 
and  pretty  ignorant  and  after 
an  experience  of  four  or  five 
years  on  the  Grievance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  fellows  who 
were  unethical  were  not  crooked, 
they  were  just  stupid  and  dumb. 

I  think,  unfortunately,  that 
this  profession  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  has  a  lot  of  those  stupid, 
ignorant  fellows  in  it  today  and 
they  are  not  doing  it  any  good. 

Mr.  Brayman:  Doesn’t  publk 
opinion  take  care  of  your  prob¬ 
lem?  The  public  differentiates 
between  the  publicity  seeker 
who  is  trying  to  chisel  free  space 
out  of  the  newspaper  as  cota- 
pared  with  the  legitimate  public 
relations  activity  of  business, 
such  as  those  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  around  this  table,  whose 
purpose  only  is  to  promote  un¬ 
derstanding.  Doesn’t  the  public 
differentiate?  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  think  one  of  the 
great  problems  is  the  education 
of  the  presidents.  I  don’t  think 
most  of  them  know  anything 
about  public  relations.  I  have 
spoken  in  public  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  than  once.  I  have 
catalogued  a  few  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  and  I  think  that  is  another 
thing  that  is  the  matter  with 
public  relations  today — most  of 
them  are  afraid  to  talk  back  to 
their  bosses.  If  you  are  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  this  thing, 
you  have  to  do  that. 

I  think  one  of  the  important 
jobs  of  public  relations  is  to 
convert  their  own  presidents  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
important  chores  they  have  to 
do  in  running  a  large  organizr 
tion  is  to  have  a  real  under¬ 
standing  and  concept  of  sound 
public  relations  and  I  don’t  know 
very  many  of  them  in  this  coum 
try  who  have  it 
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11  Newsmen  Freed 
From  Manila  Prisons 

Hewlett,  U.P.,  Finds  Wile  in  Jap  Camp  . . . 
Franz  Weissblatt  and  Wife  Reunited 


the  release  of  11  newspaper 

men  from  three  years  of  Japa¬ 
nese  captivity  in  Manila  was 
part  of  the  dra- 
laatic  story  that 
poured  through 
the  breached 
walls  of  the 
Santo  Tomas 
and  Bilibid  pris¬ 
on  camps  this 
week. 

Ten  of  these 
were  among  the 
first  to  greet 
correspondents 
with  M  a  c  A  r  - 
thur’s  troops  af¬ 
ter  a  cavalry 
tank  crashed  through  the  Santo 
Tomas  internment  camp  gates. 
The  other,  Franz  Weissblatt  of 
United  I^ess,  was  released  with 
the  liberation  of  the  Bilibid 
camp. 

Weissblatt  later  rejoined  his 
wife,  Vivian,  who  had  been  in¬ 
terned  at  Santo  Tomas,  only 
four  blocks  away,  but  whom  he 
had  not  seen  during  the  entire 
three-years’  imprisonment. 

Frank  Hewlett  of  U.P.,  who 
entered  the  city  with  the  liber¬ 
ating  forces,  was  also  reunited 
with  his  wife  Virginia,  who  had 
elected  to  remain  at  her  emer¬ 
gency  nursing  job  in  Santa 
Catalina  Hospital  when  Hewlett 
left  for  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
with  Gen.  MacArthur  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  1941. 

"I  Found  Her" 

Wrote  Hewlett  briefly,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dispatch  on  the 
freeing  of  66  Japanese  soldiers 
in  order  to  save  221  Americans 
held  as  hostages:  ‘T  found  her 
(his  wife)  today,  recovering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown. 
Doctors  said  she  would  have 
been  fully  recovered  now  if 


Rescued  Reporters 

Following  are  the  names  of 
the  11  newspaper  men  re> 
ported  released  at  Santo 
Tomas  and  Bilibid: 

Roy  Bennett,  editor  of  the 
Monila  Bulletin;  Ford  Wilkins, 
New  York  Times;  David  Bogu- 
■loT,  city  editor.  Manila  Trib¬ 
une;  Allen  Hammond,  Reu¬ 
ters;  Robert  Crabb,  United 
Prete;  Theodore  Rogers  and 
McCulogh  Vick,  Moiulo  Bul¬ 
letin;  Don  Bell  and  Bert  Silen, 
National  Broadcasting  Co»- 
und  lock  PercivaL  Sydney 
(Aus.)  Morning  Herald,  from 
Sonto  Tomas,  and  Frank 
Weissblatt,  United  Press,  from 
Bilibid. 


she  had  had  suflRcient  good  food. 
Though  never  a  big  girl,  her 
weight  had  dropped  to  80 
pounds.  But  I  found  her  in  ex¬ 
cellent  spirits. 

“It  was  a  reunion  after  years 
about  which  I  do  not  want  to 
think.” 

Rescued  from  Santo  Tomas 
prison  with  Robert  Crabb  of 
U.P.  were  his  wife  and  two 
small  children. 

Weissblatt  was  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  the  Japa¬ 
nese  had  captured  on  the  battle¬ 
field  in  this  war.  He  was  cov¬ 
ering  the  Japanese  invasion  and 
the  American  retreat  from  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf  to  Bataan  when,  on 
Jan.  7,  1942,  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  group  which  included  him¬ 
self  and  15  men  of  the  26th 
Cavalry  Division,  a  Japanese 
rifle  bullet  broke  his  leg.  Then 
a  mortar  shell  burst  overhead 
and  knocked  him  unconscious 
to  the  bottom  of  his  scout  car. 

When  he  came  to,  he  saw  Jap¬ 
anese  troops  crawling  toward  his 
car.  They  pulled  him  to  the 
ground,  which  impacted  his  leg 
fracture,  then  forced  him  to 
strip  and  crawl  50  yards  to  a 
command  post.  After  35  days 
of  traveling  to  various  Japanese 
headquarters,  he  was  taken  to 
a  naval  hospital  in  Manila.  His 
leg  was  not  reset,  but  left  to 
knit  as  it  was,  at  a  30  degree 
angle.  ’Thereafter  he  was  on 
crutches. 

He  had  been  confined  in  Bili¬ 
bid  prison  for  two  and  a  half 
years  when  his  fellow  U.P.  cor¬ 
respondent,  Horace  D.  Quigg. 
with  the  American  liberating 
forces,  came  upon  him  in  the 
prison. 

The  meeting,  Quigg  reported, 
was  reminiscent  of  that  of  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Livingstone.  “  .  .  .  The 
night  was  pitch  black,  but  I  felt 
my  way  around  the  wall  and 
along  a  corridor  toward  a  hum 
of  excited  voices,”  wrote  Quigg. 
“Suddenly  I  sensed  rather  than 
felt  or  saw  someone  beside  me. 
I  stuck  out  my  hand,  even  as 
Stanley  did  in  darkest  Africa 
those  many  years  ago. 

“  ‘I’m  Quigg,  United  Press,’  I 
said. 

‘"The  Dr.  Livingstone  of  Bili¬ 
bid  prison  grasped  my  hand 
fervently.  ‘Weissblatt,  United 
Press,’  he  replied. 

Later  Weissblatt  reported  of 
his  reunion  with  his  wife:  “The 
arrival  of  the  37th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  broke  down  the  walls  which 
for  three  years  had  separated  us. 
Although  we  had  been  interned 
so  near  each  other,  our  only 
communication  during  the  three 
seemingly  endless  years  had 
been  an  official  card  every  three 
months,  except  for  occasional 
messages  delivered  underground. 
Our  separation  was  occasioned 
because  the  Japanese  considered 
me  a  war  prisoner  and  so  con- 


Hewlett 
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lined  me  to  Bilibid  instead  of 
Santo  Tomas." 

Mrs.  Weissblatt  was  among 
the  nurses  with  the  Army  on 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  han¬ 
dled  the  diet  of  the  internment 
camps  for  more  than  two  years. 

During  the  long  months  be¬ 
hind  bars,  Weissblatt  felt  he  was 
still  a  reporter,  gathering  in¬ 
formation  and  passing  it  around, 
he  wrote.  "The  news  became  a 
tremendous  factor  in  the  latter 
days  of  our  imprisonment  as 
our  diet  deteriorated  and  the 
survival  of  the  men  depended 
almost  entirely  on  morale.  We 
kept  our  hopes  alive  on  the  news 
of  Gen.  MacArthur’s  island-to- 
island  progress  back  to  Luzon.” 

How  Baby  Was  Foolsd 

Although  Robert  Crabb  had 
not  written  a  news  story  since 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  sent 
to  Santo  Tomas,  reportorial  con¬ 
cern  for  names  and  addresses 
was  as  prominent  in  his  first 
dispatch  as  the  excitement  in 
his  description  of  the  wild,  in¬ 
credulous  jubilation  of  the  cap¬ 
tives  upon  their  freedom. 

“Many  times  during  the  last 
few  months,”  the  liberated  cor¬ 
respondent’s  account  related, 
"my  daughter  and  I  collected 
potato  peelings  and  other  vege¬ 
table  scraps  to  make  broth. 
Others  here  ate  the  meat  of  dogs 
and  cats. 

“Our  daughter  was  born  in 
internment.  "Three  months  ago, 
my  wife  gave  birth  to  a  seven- 
pound  ten-ounce  son.  At  that 
time  her  health  was  good,  but 
on  the  very  day  of  the  birth  our 
hoarded  stock  of  food  ran  out 
and  we  have  lived  on  the  roots, 
a  few  vegetables  and  the  meager 
rations  issued  by  the  Japanese. 

“Our  baby  has  gained  only 
eight  ounces  in  the  last  month. 
Milk  for  babies  was  rationed. 
We  have  been  fooling  him  with 
rice  water.  My  wife  weighed 
125  pounds  when  she  left  the 
hospital.  She  dropped  to  90 
pounds  and  now  is  back  to  101. 

“Our  little  girl  asked  every 
day  if  she  could  have  more  food. 
We  divided  her  meals  into  three 
portions  so  she  would  think  she 
had  more  and  fooled  our  own 
stomachs  by  reading  as  we  ate 
to  make  it  seem  that  the  meal 
was  lasting  longer.” 

Wept  Unashamed 

The  tired,  ragged  American 
former  prisoners  wept  un¬ 
ashamed  as  they  watched  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  raised  over 
the  main  plaza  of  the  camp, 
wrote  Ford  Wilkins  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  was  among  the 
newspaper  men  released  from 
Santo  'Tomas. 

“For  three  years  these  people 
had  not  been  permitted  to  ex¬ 
press  their  loyalty  to  their  coun¬ 
try  or  to  demonstrate  their  feel¬ 
ings.”  he  said.  “They  had  not 
seen  an  American  flag,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  their  homes  and  certainty 
of  eventual  liberation.  .  .  .  This 
morning’s  ceremony  lacked  a 
band  accompaniment  and 
speeches  but  not  sentiment, 
which  caused  ‘God  Bless  Amer¬ 
ica’  to  swell  out  spontaneously. 

Wilkins  was  captured  by  the 
Japanese  when  they  took  Ma¬ 
nila.  He  had  been  ill.  and  was 
unable  to  leave  the  city. 


Philippine  Battle 
Just  Begun:  Spencer 


Spencer 


Murlin  Spencer,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Leyte  after  under- 
going  surgery 
for  stomach 
ulcers,  casts  a 
word  of  warn¬ 
ing  into  the  gen- 
eral  jubilation 
over  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Manila. 

■•’The  battle  of 
the  Philippines 
is  just  getting 
started,”  Spen¬ 
cer  told  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

"Now  that  Ma¬ 
nila  has  been 

taken,  the  public  is  apt  to  think 
the  Philippine  campaign  is  over. 
But  we’re  not  going  to  take 
Luzon  without  a  hell  of  a  fight 
somewhere.  ‘There  are  between 
110,000  and  220.000  Japs  on 
Luzon — and  wherever  they  are, 
we’ve  got  to  go  in  and  clean 
them  out.” 

“And  there  are  still  the  islands 
of  Negros,  Cebu,  and  Minda- 
noro  to  be  taken.  We  can’t  by¬ 
pass  these  islands  like  we  did 
some  of  the  others  because  that 
would  mean  starving  he  Fili¬ 
pinos — and  we’re  pledged  to 
liberate  the  Filipinos,  not  starve 
them.” 


"Those  several  correspondents 
with  MacArthur’s  forces  who 
had  witnessed  the  American  de¬ 
feat  on  Luzon  three  years  ago, 
among  them  Dean  Schedler  and 
Russell  Brines  of  Associated 
Press,  Clark  Lee  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  Royal 
Arch  Gunnison  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Collier’s,  and  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  reflected  in  their 
dispatches  the  fierce  personal 
triumph  which  they  felt  at  the 
liberation  of  Manila. 

Schedler  had  been  one  of  the 
last  off  Corregidor.  Brines,  his 
wife  and  daughter,  were  cap¬ 
tured  in  Manila  and  interned 
for  a  time  at  Santo  Tomas  before 
being  sent  to  Shanghai  and 
eventually  repatriated. 

Gunnison,  who  was  also  a 
prisoner  in  Santo  Tomas  for 
eight  months  before  being  taken 
to  Shanghai  and  repatriated  from 
there  20  months  after  his  cap¬ 
ture,  went  into  Manila  with  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  S.  Beightler’s  37th 
Division,  where  he  reported:  “It 
brought  a  lump  to  my  throat  as 
I  looked  on  the  somber,  smoke- 
covered  scene.  Fires  were  burn¬ 
ing  from  a  hospital  not  far  away. 
But  for  extreme  good  fortune, 
my  wife  and  I  might  still  be  in¬ 
side  this  camp,  fearful  as  these 
people  were  that  they  would  all 
be  killed  before  the  Japanese 
left  the  compound.”  Mrs.  Gun¬ 
nison.  a  correspondent  for  NANA 
at  the  time  of  her  internment,  is 
now  in  New  York. 

It  was  a  pathetic  entry,  Gun¬ 
nison  wrote  of  the  push  into  the 
city  by  the  American  troops. 
“Filipinos  timidly  came  out  of 
their  homes.  ‘’Victory!’  they 
cried.  And  many  called.  ‘You 
will  never  know  how  we  have 
missed  you."  ” 
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ANPA  Board  Cancels 
Annual  Convention 


THE  ANNUAL  convention  of 

the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  not  be 
held  in  April,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  president,  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  59  years  of  the  association's 
activities  that  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  has  not  taken  place. 

“We  feel,”  said  Mr.  Noyes, 
"that  a  gathering  of  the  nation's 
daily  newspaper  publishers 
would  be  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  Newspapers  make  a 
great  contribution  daily  to  all 
phases  of  the  war  activities  both 
on  the  home  front  and  abroad. 
The  government  itself  constant¬ 
ly  calls  on  the  newspapers  of 
the  nation  to  perform  tasks 
which  no  other  group  can 
handle.  The  conduct  of  the 
scrap  metal  drive,  direction  of 
the  pulpwood  activities  and  the 
waste  paper  campaign,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  War  Bond  drives  and 
a  multitude  of  other  essential 
and  critical  services  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  work  newspapers 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  in 
this  war. 

Corporate  Meeting  Retained 

"However,  we  are  happy  to 
be  among  the  leaders  in  co¬ 
operating  with  Justice  Byrnes 
in  his  attempt  to  curtail  travel 
and  metropolitan  congestion. 
The  newspapers  of  America 
have  an  outstanding  record  of 
cooperation  and  assistance  in 
this  war  and  are  willing  in  this 
case,  even  to  the  extent  of 
the  extra  effort  entailed  in  cor¬ 
relating  a  national  program  of 
newspaper  assistance,  to  fore¬ 
go  the  several  -  days’  business 
convention  customarily  held  in 
April.” 

The  annual  corporate  meeting 
of  the  association  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City  on  April  26. 

Cranston  Williams.  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  commenting 
on  the  cancellation  of  this  year’s 
convention  said  that  his  office 
is  already  compiling  material  to 
send  to  members  in  lieu  of  the 
meeting  and  that  the  now  heavy 
mailing  schedule  of  association 
bulletins  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  increased  so  as  to 


Meeting  Press  Again 

Washington.  Feb.  7 — Corre¬ 
spondents  again  ore  meeting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  in  semi¬ 
weekly  press  conferences. 
Morgenthau  conducted  press* 
conferences  only  14  times  in 
1944.  the  last  on  August  24. 
Formerly  he  was  one  of  the 
Cabinet  members  who  always 
could  be  relied  upon  to  supply 
copy,  or  background  materiaL 
twice  each  week  —  Monday 
afternoon  and  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing. 


attempt  in  every  way  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  difficulties  which  will 
be  created  by  the  inability  to 
hold  the  regular  sessions. 

The  Committee  in  Charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  also 
decided  to  omit  its  annual  din¬ 
ner  and  advertising  sessions, 
which  are  customary  features 
of  the  ANPA’s  spring  gathering. 

“We  are  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  ODT’s  efforts  to  reduce 
travel,”  said  Roy  D.  Moore  of 
the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  bureau.  “Our 
committee  plans  to  hold  a  reg¬ 
ular  April  meeting  to  transact 
necessary  business  and  will 
make  its  annual  report  by  mail 
at  that  time  to  the  membership.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  .scheduled  for 
April  19.  also  was  cancelled  this 
week.  Indefinite  postponement 
of  the  April  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  been  reported  pre¬ 
viously. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount 
of  war  -  theme  advertising  de¬ 
veloped  by  agencies  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  the  AAAA  said,  it  was 
felt  the  annual  meeting  might 
be  justified.  However,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  problem  can  be  met 
by  local  meetings  and  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  bulletins. 

Election  of  officers  and  other 
neces.sary  business  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  mail. 

Also  cancelled  is  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the 
ANPA  meeting. 

President  Russell  L.  Simmons 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  said: 
“The  board  of  directors  has 
voted  unanimously  to  cancel  its 
annual  convention.  We  could 
have  held  a  legal  meeting  with 
limited  attendance,  but  we  feel 
that  we  should  abide  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Byrnes  request  as 
well  as  by  the  letter  of  his 
directive,  and  not  hold  any  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  until  the  travel 
and  hotel  emergency  has  com¬ 
pletely  passed.  Election  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  other  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  conducted  by  mail.” 

The  previously  -  ann  ounced 
plan  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
hold  its  business  meeting  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  with  the  annual 
luncheon  cancelled,  is  still  in  ef¬ 
fect. 

Other  cancellations  announced 
are; 

National  Editorial  Association, 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Chicago 
April  20-22.  The  directors  have 
applied  to  the  ODT  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  hold  an  abbreviate  busi¬ 
ness  session  with  one  delegate 
from  each  state. 

Georgia  Press  Institute,  joint 
meeting  of  the  Georgia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  scheduled 
for  February  21-24. 

Texas  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  originally  planned 
for  June  8-9  in  Austin. 


KNOWS  HIS  ABCs 

Besides  being  an  expert  at  the 
keyboard  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  T.  Emmet  Ryan  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board  for  Al¬ 
bany  County.  He  is  a  post  ex¬ 
alted  ruler  of  the  Elks  and  a 
former  Marine. 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  Daily 
Sold  to  J.  N.  Johnston 

Douglas,  Ariz.,  Feb.  4 —  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Logie,  control¬ 
ling  owners  and  managers  of 
the  Douglas  Daily  Dispatch  since 
July  1.  1909.  have  announced 
sale  of  the  paper  to  J.  Newell 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  Democrat  for  20 
years  and  for  several  years  part 
owner,  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  newspaper  and  a  Sherman 
radio  station. 

Mr.  Johnston  purchased  the 
Dispatch  Publishing  Co.  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Logies  and  of  H.  T. 
Cuthbert.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  public 
accountant. 

Dean  of  Arizona’s  newspaper 
publishers,  Mr.  Logie  said  he 
had  sold  the  paper  because  of 
“advancing  years  and  the  strain 
of  conducting  business  the  last 
few  years.” 

■ 

Wm.  Ayers  Promoted 
By  Davidson  Pub.  Co. 

William  L.  Ayers,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Davidson  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago. 

It  was  announced  that  Ayers 
will  be  editor  of  two  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  papers — Paper 
Sales  and  Printed  Selling — and 
in  charge  of  editorial  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  other  trade  papers 
and  company  magazines.  Printed 
Selling  formerly  was  known  as 
Paper  Progress. 

m 

O.  J.  Wilson  to  Direct 
N.  Y.  Post  Research 

In  line  with  plans  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Post, 
Oliver  J.  Wilson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  administra¬ 
tive  research,  charged  with  ob¬ 
taining  data  to  be  used  in  post¬ 
war  planning,  labor  relations  and 
other  over-all  decisions  of  Post 
executives. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  for  two  years 
a  member  of  the  War  Production 
Board  Appeals  Board  staff  and 
for  many  years  previous  was 
associated  with  the  Osborne 
Bethea  Agency  of  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 


Times  Offers 
Press  Course 
For  Teachers 

A  course  for  New  York  City 
teachers  in  the  uses  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom  will 
start  Feb.  21  in  Times  Hall 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  city 
Board  of  Education. 

Entitled  “The  Newspaper — Its 
Making  and  Its  Meaning,”  the 
course  will  consist  of  eight  lec¬ 
tures  by  members  of  the  Times 
staff  and  seven  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  directed  by  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  instructors.  In  -  service 
credit  will  be  offered  teachers 
attending  both. 

Indicating  the  possibility  of 
using  similar  courses  as  a  public 
relations  method  for  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  ^of 
Frederic  E.  Merwin.  director  of 
the  School  of  Education.  Rutgers 
University,  wrote  in  praise  of 
the  course  to  Nicholas  Roose¬ 
velt.  assistant  to  the  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  and  coordinator  and 
chairman  of  the  meetings: 

Urges  Wider  Practice 

“It  seems  to  me  that  other  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  newspapers 
might  well  sponsor  similar  proj¬ 
ects  in  cities  coast-to-coast  in 
an  effort  to  get  at  a  traditional 
vexing  problem:  How  can  we 
achieve  greater  popular  under¬ 
standing  of  the  contemporary 
newspaper?" 

Elaborating  on  this  statement 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Prof. 
Merwin  labeled  training  of  the 
teachers  and  through  them  the 
children  the  “ideal  groundwork 
for  a  public  understanding  of 
and  support  for  the  press.” 

Members  of  the  Times  staff 
who  will  analyze  the  functions 
of  various  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments  and  explain  the  role  of 
the  modern  newspaper  are:  Ed¬ 
win  L.  James,  managing  editor, 
who  will  discuss  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  papers:  Lester  Markel 
Sunday  editor,  “Interpretation 
of  the  News  and  Sunday  News¬ 
papers” ;  Arthur  Krock.  chief 
Washington  correspondent,  and 
Turner  Catledge.  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  “Gathering  of 
News”  and  “The  Nation.”  Also 
Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick, 
editorial  staff,  and  Foster  Hailey, 
war  correspondent,  newsgather¬ 
ing:  James  Reston,  national  re¬ 
porter.  and  Meyer  Berger,  city 
staff,  “Job  of  the  Reoorter”: 
Neil  MacNeil.  assistant  night 
managing  editor.  “Presentation 
of  the  News”:  Hanson  Baldwin, 
military  editor,  and  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson.  drama  critic.  "Job  of  the 
.‘'oecialist,”  and  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  nubll.sher.  ‘The 
Newspaper's  Role  in  the  Com¬ 
munity.” 

Remaining  sessions  will  be 
workshops.  The  course  is  open 
to  all  teachers  of  the  city 
schools,  but  snare  limitations 
will  probably  hold  registration 
to  about  500. 

Additional  .sneakers  at  the 
first  session  will  be  Brig.  Gen. 
.Tulius  Ochs  Adler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
♦he  Tiroes,  and  Dr.  John  E- 
Wade.  New  York  City,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools. 
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MTAAN  and  BERUN  join  'BIG  THREE'  IN  NEWS  CARTOONISTS'  GALLERY 


THSCE* 

CONFEIXNCE 


HIS  BROTHERS'  KEEPER 


SOMEBODY'S  EARS  BURNING 

Elmer  Messncr,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion 


liriice  RiismII,  Los  Aniii'lcs  Tim,s 


leasing  agent  of  the  War  Depart- 

ment  and  the  disseminator  of  VV  XU16  XlLOUS“ 

private  word  to  a  relative.  Nor  — .  H  _ 

would  this  solve  the  problem  of  f  lIlClllV  ^✓KCIVS 
making  comprehensive  records  ^  ^  * 

available  in  usable  shape  to  the  'Big  Three  News 

“In  considering  the  whole  Washington  correspondents, 
problem  you  must  remember  the  weary  of  rehashing  _  British 
proportions  of  the  task.  For  newspapers  to  keep  their  read- 
France  and  the  Lowlands  alone  ers  informed  on  President 
in  the  month  of  December  U.  S.  Roosevelt’s  activities,  received 
Army  Ground  Force  casualties  the  White  House  O.K.  to  talk 
were  almost  75,000.  Yet  it  is  a  about  the  Big  Three  Conference 
task  which  can  be  met  and  I  be-  "in  the  Black  Sea  area”  on 
lieve  we  are  beginning  to  meet  Wednesday,  a  day  after  a  British 
it  most  efficiently.  The  prime  leader  stated  publicly  why  Prime 
objective  should  be  to  make  the  Minister  Churchill  didn  t  attend 
alphabetical  state  lists  available  a  meeting  in  London, 
to  the  press  just  as  soon  as  hu-  The  fact  of  the  meeting  and 
manly  possible  after  individual  the  location  had  become  corn- 
notifications  to  the  next  of  kin.  mon  knowledge  to  readers  in 
We  have  just  introduced  a  pho-  other  Allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tographic  and  multilith  process,  tries,  as  well  as  to  readers  in  the 
as  a  substitute  for  much  manual  U.S.  who  had  access  to  second- 
copying  and  stenciling,  which  hand  accounts  written  here.  Ad- 
should  speed  the  lists  and  make  dressing  the  Chicago  Bar  Asso- 
them  more  up-to-date.  I  sincere-  ciation.  John  S.  Knight,  presi- 
ly  hope  that  this,  in  a  short  dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
time  will  help  to  solve  the  real  Newspaper  Editors,  suggested 

.1  .  r  .  .  ■  4-Ua  irkt*Ace  \iroa  /*Q«*rv* 


Army  Sees  No  Change 
In  Casualty  Releases 


HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  Feb.  6 —  notification  reports  by  type  of 
Following  a  query  concerning  casualty,  by  theater  of  opera- 
release  delays  on  casualty  lists,  tions  and  by  states;  alphabetize 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  them,  place  the  results  in  form 
Publishers’  Association  received  for  photographing  and  multilith- 
a  letter  from  the  Army  Public  ing,  and  finally  distribute  the 
Relations  explaining  “the  first  lists  with  a  release  date  about 
responsibility  of  the  War  De-  10  days  thereafter  in  order  to 
partment  is  to  notify  the  next  of  allow  the  distribution  time  lag 
kin  just  as  swiftly  as  possible.”  which  the  press  associations 
In  a  reply  to  PNPA  Manager  have  requested. 

William  N.  Hardy,  Col.  Falkner  ..jn  ^^der  that  there  may  be 
Heard,  deputy  director  of  Army  doubt  in  the  minds  of  read- 
Public  Relations,  explained  the  gj.g_  including  the  next  of  kin, 
complicate  procedure  necessary  (jjg  War  Department  incorporates 
in  preparing  lists  which  aggre-  g  request  on  every  casualty  list 
gated  as  many  as  90,000  casual-  jj^at  the  lead  to  the  list  include 
ties  in  one  week  for  press  re-  reference  to  the  fact  that  every 
,  ...  casualty  is  based  on  prior  notifi- 

Referring  to  Hardy  s  question  nation  to  the  next  of  kin.  The 
concerning  the  elimination  of  Associated  Press  in  fact  distri- 
duplicating  casualty  announce-  butes  each  list  to  its  clients  with 
ments,  first  by  telegrain  and  later  introductory  remark  that  all 
by  newspaper  report  with  the  tjjg  names  are  ‘based  upon 
result  that  much  anguish  fol-  prior  notification  to  the  next  of 
lows  to  fellies.  Heard  stated  TTiis  should  reassure  rela- 

I  do  not  believe  the  situation  tiyes  that  nothing  is  being  re¬ 
can  be  changed.  leased  which  has  not  been  pre- 

No  Restraints  Desired  vibusly  brought  to  their  atten- 

"The  first  responsibility  of  the  Hon. 

War  Department  when  the  name  “You  make  reference  to  a 
of  a  casualty  has  been  reported  question  as  to  whether  no  list  is 
is  to  notify  the  next  of  kin  just  issued  until  all  names  have  been 
as  swiftly  as  possible.  The  War  ‘cleared.’  Our  lists  are  based 
Department  would  not  wish  to  upon  copies  of  the  telegrams  of 
restrain  the  next  of  kin  from  in-  notification.  Naturally  as  we 
forming  anyone  as  to  this  noti-  prepare  the  lists  all  next  of  kin 
fication,  nor  would  the  press,  of  all  names  before  us  have  been 
I  am  sure,  wish  to  see  such  re-  notified.  There  is  no  other  basis 
straint  imposed.  Yet  it  is  phys-  upon  which  we  could  prepare 
ically  impossible  for  the  War  De-  lists  in  the  finished  form  in 
partment  itself  to  make  the  same  which  the  press  seems  to  desire 
information  available'  to  the  it. 
press  without  a  time  lag. 

“For  the  benefit  of  the  press 
and  at  the  request  of  the  press, 
these  are  the  complicated  labor- 
consuming  processes  which  the 
war  department  must  go  through 
in  order  to  put  the  material  be¬ 
fore  the  press  in  the  form  in 
which  it  can  use  it:  divide  the 


New  Labor  Parley  Set 

Chicago.  Feb.  7 — No  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached  at  a 
second  meeting  in  Indianopolis 
this  week  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  oi  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciatioir  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  A  third 
meeting  has  been  set  lor  Feb. 
16  in  Chicago,  according  to 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  oi 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee.  The  conferences 
have  been  held  in  connection 
with  the  wishes  expressed  by 
newspopers  publishers  at  the 
meeting  here  Dec.  11-12  re¬ 
garding  the  recently  stated 
principles  oi  ITU. 


“You  also  mention  one  edi¬ 
tor’s  suggestion  that  the  War 
Department  ‘permit  the  release 
of  telegraph  office  casualty  in¬ 
formation.’  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  relative  giving  out  the 
contents  of  a  telegram  but  there 
are  obvious  objections  to  making 
the  local  telegraph  office  the  re¬ 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Help  in  a  Big  Way 
For  Small  Businesses 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


begin  with,  the  satisfied  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  knows  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  doing  that  something 
extra  for  him,  won’t  have  the 
urge  to  take  his  business  else¬ 
where  and — to  add  to  that — by 
helping  its  clients  to  prosper,  the 
newspaper  will  be  making  a 
long-term  contribution  to  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity. 

Painiul  Pain 


IF  SOMEONE  had  asked  two 

weeks  ago  “What  is  the  first 
word  that  comes  to  your  mind 
when  I  say  ‘America’?”  we  might 
have  said  “freedom.”  but  we 
probably  would  have  said  “big,” 
for  superficially  bigness  seems 
to  express  this  nation  of  ours  .  .  . 
big  country,  big  mountains,  big 
population,  big  business. 

America  is  all  of  that,  but  it  is 
also  small  . . .  small  people,  small 
towns,  small  businesses.  The 
great  number  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  in  particular,  is  brought 
into  large  focus  by  the  estimate 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  that  of  the  three  mil¬ 
lion  businesses  in  the  United 
States  a  third  are  operated  by 
the  owner  alone,  only  about  3.300 
companies  employ  more  than  a 
1.000  workers,  two-thirds  employ 
fewer  than  100  persons  and  less 
than  2'';  have  more  than  100 
employes. 

Small  Hit  Hard 

Recalling  the  depression  thir¬ 
ties.  it  was  the  big  busines.ses 
which  crashed  that  made  the 
loud  noi.se  but  it  was  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  factories  and 
stores  which  quietly  closed  their 
doors  that  laid  the  gloom  of 
poverty  over  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

It's  quite  logical,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  this  nation  cannot 
prosper,  that  even  large  busi¬ 
nesses  cannot  succeed,  if  small 
busines.ses  are  not  successful. 
For  that  reason  there  is  a  very 
real  need  for  the  organization 
of  such  advisory  groups  as  was 
announced  last  week  by  Frank 
W.  Lovejoy,  sales  executive.  So- 
cony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  at  the 
Conference  on  War  Production 
and  Future  Planning,  sponsored 
by  the  Engineering  Societies 
Committee  on  War  Production 
and  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

Mr.  Lovejoy’s  council  will  be 
composed  of  experts  in  all  fields 
of  business,  including  bankers, 
industrialists,  research  experts 
and  marketers,  who.  on  request, 
will  give  counsel  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses  and  help  them  to  solve 
their  problems. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
should  large  numbers  of  business 
men  seek  this  aid,  the  one  coun¬ 
cil  could  scarcely  do  the  job.  In 
that  event  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  may 
take  over  the  task,  but  mean¬ 
while  much  could  be  done  locally 
to  help  small  businesses  operate 
at  their  highest  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

A  surprising  number  of  mar¬ 
ket  research,  advertising  and 
other  sales  aids  are  available  at 
little  or  no  charge,  if  one  but 
knows  where  to  look  for  them. 
Also,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the 
panel  meeting  where  Mr.  Love- 
joy  made  his  announcement,  a 


small  business,  with  a  little  di¬ 
rection.  can  make  use  of  its  own 
existing  facilities  to  conduct  re¬ 
search  and  other  projects.  To 
be  sure  they  won’t  be  as  exten¬ 
sive  or  as  professionally  well 
done  as  if  handled  by  a  special¬ 
ized  organization,  but  they  will 
do  much  to  strengthen  the  small 
firm. 

In  the  average  community  the 
institution  most  likely  to  be 
familiar  with  such  selling  aids 
is  the  daily  newspaper,  and  if 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them,  it  certainly  has  easy  access 
to  them — through  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  for  one  example. 

Those  newspapers  who  have 
made  a  practice  of  saving  and 
filing  material  of  this  character 
have  the  nucleus  of  a  library  of 
information  which  they  could 
make  available  to  businesses  in 
their  regions.  Properly  promoted 
such  a  library  could  make  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  community  and 
thus  to  the  newspaper. 

When  manpower  is  no  longer 
at  a  premium,  the  newspaper 
which  wants  to  make  service  to 
its  advertisers  and  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  an  important  feature 
of  its  operation,  could  even  as¬ 
sign  one  or  more  men  to  the  job 
of  making  such  information  eas¬ 
ily  accessible  and  to  collecting 
more  of  it.  Solicitors  could  use 
the  “library”  advantageously  by 
first  discovering  the  problems 
of  their  accounts  and  then  show¬ 
ing  them  how  the  newspaper  is 
equipped  to  help  solve  them. 

With  competition  already  mak¬ 
ing  its  post-war  bid  in  the  local 
market,  newspapers  will  find 
service  in  a  big  way  to  small, 
local  and  regional  businesses 
one  of  their  greatest  assets.  To 


FROM  Down  Under  comes  the 
December  issue  of  Newspaper 
News,  published  monthly  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia,  and  in  it  a  highly 
entertaining  feature  “Ladies  in 
Pain,”  written  by  Henry  Fer¬ 
guson,  publisher.  Merchandising 
News  Service.  Mr.  Ferguson 
thinks,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
agree,  that  a  cheerful  expression 
on  a  pretty  model  sells  panaceas 
far  better  than  does  the  depress¬ 
ing,  drawn  face  of  a  woman  “too 
fagged-out  for  fun.” 

Comments  the  writer,  "Clearly, 
it  is  far  better  to  bare  a  girl’s 
mid-riff  than  her  emotions  if 
the  advertiser  seeks  the  close 
attention  of  the  reader.” 

Add  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s  “Ladies 
in  Pain”  the  husbands  whose 
grouches,  every  one  of  them, 
vanish  when  they  find  that 
friend  wife  has  used  their  favor¬ 
ite  salad  dressing,  the  .smartly 
dressed  girls  in  the  color  ads 
who  carefully  matched  pink  hat. 
gloves  and  dress  and  then  put 
on  bright  orange  lipstick,  the 
other  girls  whose  wallflower  days 
are  over  the  instant  they  begin 
to  use  that  seductive  perfume 
and  the  vicious  brats  who  be¬ 
come  beloved  by  adults  and 
playmates  alike  once  mother  has 
the  belated  wisdom  to  buy 
crunchie-wunchies.  To  all  of 
them  an  inelegant  but  sincere 
“Nuts”  is  our  reaction. 

Two  Futures — One  Ball 

REGARDLESS  of  what  it  may 
look  like  to  you.  the  future, 
the  Ford  Co.  and  Admiral  Corp. 
agree,  in  their  ads,  is  a  shiny 
crystal  ball.  Coincidences  end 
there,  however,  for  Ford  sees  a 
Ford  in  its  ball  while  Admiral 
finds  a  refrigerator. 


C^ampal^nd  and  .^^^ccounts 


Annuity  Copy 

APPEALING  at  the  same  time 

to  the  charitable  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  instincts  in  man,  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  ads  in  six  se¬ 
lected  newspapers  urging  the 
purchase  of  its  gift  annuities. 

The  “Two  Values  for  One” 
for  annuity  owners  proclaimed 
in  the  headline  are  explained  in 
the  copy  as  guarantee  of  a  life¬ 
long  income  (of  between  three 
and  seven  per  cent  of  the  invest¬ 
ment,  depending  upon  the  age) 
and  joy  in  helping  others,  since 
the  annuity  reverts  to  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  after  the  owner’s 
death.  Ads  measure  200  lines 
and  will  appear  as  many  as  14 
times  in  some  of  the  papers. 

Interesting  sidelight  is  that 
this  and  previous  newspaper 
campaigns  are  direct  results  of 


a  test  insertion  that  “pulled” 
two  years  ago.  E.  Taylor  Wert- 
heim  of  Wertheim  Advertising 
Associates  pointed  out. 

When  the  charity,  which  had 
confined  its  advertising  to  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  publications, 
first  considered  going  into  news¬ 
papers  it  was  argued  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  appeal  advertising  in  the 
more  general  medium  would 
not  pay.  However,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  a  small  ad  telling  about 
the  annuities  was  placed  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  several 
days  later  a  man  walked  into 
the  Salvation  Army  office,  held 
out  the  Times  ad  and  requested 
a  $75,000  policy. 

The  charity  now  runs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  campaign  mentioned 
above,  a  series  of  21-line  ads  on 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Flagstoii  Foods  I 
'Cookbook'  Ads 
Move  Staples 

Last  sununer  Flagstaff  Foods 
finding  that  depleted  supplieiof 
its  canned  fruits  and  vegeteUa 
made  advertising  of  its  "hetry 
sellers”  no  longer  feaiible. 
turned  to  promotion  of  its  see 
ondary  items — jams,  jellies,  flout 
coffee,  mayonnaise,  apple  aad 


This  week's  Flagstaff  od 
foregoes  a  sales  messags  to 
reprint  a  letter  from  OPA  hsad 
Chester  Bowles  concerning  ths 
current  food  situotion. 

Disturbed  over  the  numerous 
rumors  about  food  rationing 
that  sprang  up  with  the  recent 
return  of  many  items  to  the 
point  list  Flagstaff  Foods, 
through  its  agency  Weiss  d 
Geller,  asked  Mr.  Bowles  lor 
"some  straight  facts."  explain¬ 
ing  that  it  would  devote  its 
newspoper  space  to  spreading 
his  message.  A  prompt  replr 
came. 

The  seven-column  ad  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  regular  sched¬ 
ule.  More  than  S.OOO  proofs 
were  pulled  for  distribution  to 
retailers  and  for  window  and 
store  disploy.  The  OPA  has 
sent  the  ad  and  the  story  to 
the  food  trade  papers. 


peanut  butter — in  an  effort  to 
maintain  its  laboriously  built  up 
dealer-salesmen  organization  de¬ 
spite  wartime  difficulties.  To 
buck  the  competition  of  betto 
known  brands,  the  company  in¬ 
augurated  an  intensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  and 
now  after  eight  months  reports 
“spectacular  results.” 

The  promotion,  mapped  out 
with  the  aid  of  the  Weiss  4 
Geller  agency,  called  for  more 
newspaper  advertising  than 
Flagstaff  Foods,  the  private  label 
line  of  Greenspan  Bros.  Co.. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  had  ever 
used  before.  Beginning  in  June 
an  ad  measuring  seven  full  col¬ 
umns  was  run  each  week  in  16 
newspapers  throughout  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey. 

Copy  always  attempted  w 
keep  abreast  of  current  food 
problems  and  offered  timely 
meal  preparation  and 
suggestions  by  way  of  the 
ly  homemaker  character,  "Ms 
Flagstaff.”  Each  ad  carri^  * 
number  of  recipes  —  sometime 
as  many  as  ten — pertaining  t® 
the  use  of  the  product  featured. 

Flagstaff  salesmen  receive 
proofs  of  each  ad  several  weeks 
before  its  appearance  ^  ttot 
they  can  coordinate  their  sales 
efforts  with  the  advertising. 

Grocers  report  the  ads  not 
only  have  actually  helped  to 
clear  the  shelves  of  the  stapl* 
items  but  also  have  brought  re¬ 
quests  for  Flagstaff  products. 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Adrertising.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 

A  YOUNG  MAN’S  FANCY  ...  in  Spring  turns  with  us  to  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  to  love!  What  is  this  thing  called  Spring? 
When  winter  ends?  The  popular  conception  probably  is  when  we 

have  50  degrees  of  warmth.  In 
that  case  Spring  comes  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  South¬ 
western  California  about  Feb. 
1.  .  .  .  Washington  up  through 
central  Illinois  about  April  7 
...  in  the  northern  states  May 
1  or  later.  So  probably  it’s  not 
too  early  to  start  in  on  this 
thing  called  Spring!  From  the 
weather  we’ve  been  having  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  talk  about 
it  anyway! 


Blue  and  Gold 

JoMph's  Coat  .  .  .  may  take 
a  back  seat!  Spring  colors  are 
now  being  designated  like 
those  oi  college  football  teams! 
The  Men's  Fashion  Guild  oi 
New  York  has  set  for  Spring 
194S  a  color  combinotion  of 
blue  and  gold.  These  colors 
will  predominate  in  neckwear, 
shorts,  sport  shirts,  slacks, 
sweaters,  hose.  hats,  braces, 
pajamos.  The  trend — the  in¬ 
dustry  has  found  out  definitely 
that  returning  service  men  are 
going  to  want  and  demond 
color.  They're  burnt  out  on 
olive  drab! 


DISHING  THE  DIRT  .  .  .  will 
once  again  be  popular  in 
your  Victory  Gardens.  Em¬ 
phasis  lessened  when  everyone 
thought  the  war  would  be  over 
come  Spring,  but  it’s  now  re¬ 
vived  more  than  ever.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  found  that 
last  year  there  were  nearly 
ISVfe  million  of  them  and  as 
many  are  now  anticipated  for  this.  The  goal  this  year,  as  last, 
is  set  at  20  million.  Last  year  approximately  12Vfe  million 
were  in  towns,  cities,  suburbs.  That’s  where  you  come  in.  Of  the 
non-farm  homes.  44%  had  gardens.  And.  too,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  housewives  of  the  nation  did  some  kind  of  canning  or  other 
preserving  of  their  yield! 

*  «  « 

NOT  TOO  EARLY  .  .  .  the  seed  catalogues  are  out;  dealers’  shelves 
are  filled.  Seed  Trade  News  reports  “from  almost  every  point 
of  view  the  garden  seed  picture  looks  favorable.  The  outlook  has 
definitely  improved  within  the  past  few  months.’’  It  reports  gen¬ 
erally  an  adequate  supply  of  seeds.  There  will  be  some  shortages 
which  seem  widespread  and  acute.  Of  these  look  for  peppers, 
home  garden  varieties  of  tomatoes  and  wax  beans.  No  seed  to 
waste  in  cucumbers,  watermelon,  pole  beans,  mustard,  resistant 
cabbage.  Prices  mostly  well  below  OPA  ceiling. 

«  •  * 

IDEA  HERE  .  .  .  for  your  grocer!  (“Idea  at  Work.”  Feb.  3)  — 
Pillsbury  now  running  nationally  advertising  featuring  “Fur¬ 
lough  Foods.”  Those  home  cooked  dishes  he  has  missed  he  is  still 
craving.  The  same  theme  can  be  used  by  your  grocer:  “He  has 
been  well  fed — in  the  messkit  manner,  but  he  has  been  dreaming 
of  you  and  your  cooking.” 

«  «  « 

OLD  MAN  WEATHER!  .  .  .  We  can  do  something  about  it,  Mark 
Twain.  We  can  tie  our  advertising  in  with  it.  The  Chicago 
Herald-American  sent  a  booklet  to  its  accounts  showing  how  the 
weather  affects  business.  A  bakery  chain  in  New  York  saves 
$250,000  a  year  by  knowing  something  about  it!  When  it  rains 
in  Texas,  mail  order  houses  in  Chicago  know  that  within  three 
<^ys  they’ll  get  a  flood  of  letters.  A  building  manager  in  one  city 
is  said  to  save  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  yearly  by  knowing  his 
weather  in  advance.  A  Midwest  construction  firm  saved  a  million 
dollars  building  war  plants  by  knowing  when  it  was  safe  to  pour 
concrete! 

*  *  « 

THESE  DO!  .  .  .  The  “Aunt  Jemima”  advertising  is  familiar  to  all 
of  us.  .  .  .  Men's  Wear  reports  on  one  Buddy  Trubitz  in  New 
York,  who  erected  a  large  sign  in  front  of  his  place  of  business 
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A  COPY  TIP  FOR  AD  WRITERS  \ 

GOOD-BYE  “GI”?  .  .  .  We  are  sympathetic  with  those  return-  ! 

ing  service  men  who  were  reported  recently  as  starting  | 
a  campaign  to  have  us  delete  the  tag  “GI  Joe."  They  don’t  j 
consider  themselves  as  government  issue  and  neither  should  ' 
we.  In  all  seriousness  they  ask.  “How  would  you  like  to  be 
I  called  Cost-Plus  Clem  or  Mass-Production  Mike?”  On  the 
I  other  hand,  there  are  those  in  the  service  who  like  the  tag 
1  better  than  “buddy”  or  some  other  substitutes.  However  the 
,  name  of  “service  men”  seems  to  carry  out  the  idea  and  this  ! 
page  can  be  the  first  convert  of  those  who  object  to  “GI  Joe.”  t 
If  they  don’t  like  the  tag  now,  they’ll  like  it  even  less  when  i 
I  they  get  back!  ; 

L  _  .  ' 


with  the  heading  over  it.  “Weather  Forecast  by  Buddy’s  Clothes.” 
The  sign  has  a  barometer,  thermometer,  a  blackboard  with  chalk 
to  inscribe  daily  weather  forecasts.  The  sign  might  read,  “Cold 
Tomorrow!  Buddy  Suggests  You  Wear  Your  Overcoat!”  ’This  could 
be  used  in  your  newspaper  daily,  instead  of  on  a  blackboard. 

The  John  David  Stores.  New  York,  have  made  a  record  since 
1937  in  parlaying  raincoat  sales  to  13  times  their  original  figure. 
The  more  coats  they  sell  the  more  space  they  use  in  the  papers 
They  have  a  standing  ad  to  run  every  day  that  the  weather 
forecast  predicts  rain! 

If  your  advertiser  doesn’t  like  to  advertise  when  it’s  raining  or 
snowing  tip  him  off  to  this:  the  Casualty  and  Surety  Journal 
recently  reported  a  study  that  of  more  than  57.000  inquiries  over 
a  period  of  11  years,  showed  that  advertisements  inserted  on  rainy 
or  snowy  days  pulled  more  inquiries. 

«  «  « 

ROLL  OUT  ’THE  BARREL!  .  .  .  One  brewery  in  its  advertising  says 
flatly  that  “the  post-war  potential  for  beer  sales  through  grocery 
stores  will  be  tremendous!”  .  .  .  The  fly  in  the  suds  seems  to  be 
the  thousand  and  one  different  state  and  county  regulations. 

«  4>  * 

CHECK  LIST!  .  .  .  Your  banker  could  get  a  little  human  interest 

in  his  ads  if  he  would  play  up  such  facts  as  these:  According 
to  general  estimates  the  banks  in  this  country  handled  more  than 
10  billion  checks  in  1944.  This  number  was  more  than  double 
1938!  But  the  public  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should 
be  cashed,  deposited  or  transferred  speedily,  safely  and  accurately! 
Nearly  every  one  of  these  billions  of  checks,  too,  was  handled  by 
as  many  as  three  banks!  ’The  bank  did  its  part,  so  why  not  take 
the  credit?  The  Philadelphia  National  does  in  an  advertisement 
in  Burroughs  Clearing  House.  It  points  out  that  in  an  average 
year  its  transit  department  handles  10,155  miles  of  checks,  enough 
to  reach  half  way  around  the  world.  Can’t  you  get  your  banks  to 
put  a  little  human  interest  in  their  copy? 

*  A  » 

SPEAKING  OF  BANKS.  .  .  .  They  are  doing  a  swell  job  pro¬ 
moting  War  Bonds,  service  men’s  loans — and  everything  for 
the  war  effort.  But  they  should  also  be  thinking  about  the  post-war 
end  of  the  picture. 

Here  is  a  report  from  a  former  bank  employe  who  is  now  in  the 
service.  He  wrote  this  to  the  mag  Banking,  the  “Journal  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association.”  Suggestion:  copy  it  on  another 
piece  of  paper,  then  show  it  to  your  banker. 

“Any  number  of  service  men  who  were  formerly  customers  of 
commercial  banks  have  not  been  inside  a  bank  since  entering  the 
service — and  that  means  a  long  time  in  many  cases.  During  this 
period,  the  men  are  drawing  their  pay  from  the  Government: 
their  savings  are  being  deducted  from  their  pay  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  the  Government  purchases  their  Bonds,  arranges  their 
allotments  for  their  families;  and  handles  their  insurance.  Family 
emergency  matters  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Army  Relief  Agency, 
and  small  loans  are  made  by  the  Red  Cross  to  cover  emergencies. 

"Money  sent  to  service  men  generally  goes  in  cash  in  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter,  or  in  the  form  of  a  money  order  which  can  be  readily 
cashed  at  the  Government  postoffice  or  the  Army  post  exchange! 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  service  men  rarely  think  of  commercial 
banks  in  relation  to  financial  matters?  Bankers  may,  indeed,  ask 
themselves  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  returning  service  men 
toward  commercial  banks  after  the  war.” 

That’s  from  the  horse’s-mouth!  He  gives  you  a  tip  for  future 
bank  advertising.  He  clinches  it  with  this:  “’Their  all-out  support 
is  easily  overlooked.  ’The  banker  is  going  to  be  judged  by  his  more 
personal  activities.” 

11 


Great  Chinese  Egg  Mystery 

Get  on  Homs  of  SLcL,  J^kr  CoLmLi  2>iJ  Jl 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton  • 

Dear  Editor:  A  dilemma  is  a  ®Y  Dwight  Bentel 


A  DISPATCH  this  week  from 
Walter  Rundle,  United  Press 
correspondent  in  Chungking, 
caused  a  raising 

throughout  the 
scientific  world 
and  launched 
what  U.P.  re¬ 
ports  with  a 
straight  face,  or 
reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  thereof, 
may  become  "a 
matter  of  world 
c  o  n  t  r  o  V  ersy 
among  scientific 
authorities  and 

.  „  .  th®  press.” 

?  People  write  Rundle  report^  that  on  Feb. 

in;  Bill  OBrien  (the  assistant  2,  the  22nd  day  of  the  12th 
city  editor)  digs  up  some;  some  month  of  the  Chinese  lunar  year, 
are  things  that  just  happen  to  between  the  hours  of  1  and  2 
you.  the  kind  of  things  people  p.m.,  eggs  will  stand  on  end. 
usually  tell  their  wives  and  for-  At  that  precise  hour,  the  end- 

ing  of  the  Chinese  winter  and 
“Lots  of  fantastic  things  hap-  beginning  of  spring,  Rundle  was 
pen  to  people  and  many  of  them  told  by  Jimmy  Wei.  Chungking  . 
seem  to  happen  to  me.”  and  you  censor,  an  egg  balanced  on  end  problem, 
know  there’s  a  gleam  in  his  eye  will  balance  on  end.  /...J  ” 

and  try  hard  not  to  look  like  a  prove  it,  says  Rundle,  Wei  took  shipbuilder 
fantastic  thing.  To  distract  him  him  to  an  open  plot  of  ground 
you  ask  for  his  formula.  "packed  hard  as  concrete”  and 

“Any  unexolored  dilemma  is  balanced  a  whole  basketful — 
a  good  starting  point.”  22  of  them  ($24  each  in  Chung-  . 

Subway  a  Gold  Mine  king) — like  a  field  of  small 

You  ask  him  for  sample  dilem-  ""“whatT"'  the  explanation?' 
mas  that  have  worked  out  well  Rundle  asked  Wei. 
in  the  past  and  he  lays  out  a  “Jimmy  threw  up  his  hands  ington  bureau  yielded  these  re" 
few,  such  as  getting  caught  with  and  replied,  Tt  has  something  to  turns;  „  .  .  t  • 

a  Christmas  tree  In  the  subway,  jo  with  the  moon  and  tides.  I  From  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
That  one  paid  off  well  early  in  don’t  know  It  works  only  for  tution:  “Why  don’t  you  try  the 
his  association  with  the  World-  an  hour  or  so  each  year.  ‘It  has  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey?’ 
Telegram.  Then  there  was  the  been  listed  in  the  Chinese  alma-  From  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Board  of  Transportation  hearing  ngcg  for  three,  maybe  four  thou-  Survey:  “Sounds  like  a  Chinese 
about  a  runaway  subway  train  ^and  years.’  ”  trick  but  we’ll  check.”  Aftei 

which  had  embarked  him  on  his  xbe  American  press  took  after  checking:  “Maybe  there’s  some- 

career  of  writing  non-news.  the  story  like  a  pack  of  blood-  - " - 

Back  on  the  Springfield  hounds.  "This  was  the  hottest 
(Mass.)  Morning  Union,  where  news  out  of  China  since  the  Stil- 
he  worked  before  the  draft  sum-  well  incident 
moned  then  rejected  him  as  an  CalUng  Einstein 

elderly  father,  he  specialized  ,  ^  ^  , 

in  covering  the  zoo,  for  instance.  .  both  New  York  and  Wash- 
as  it  had  never  been  covered  be-  iriRton.  newspapers  called  for 
fore  and  habitually  sprinkled  opinions  and  experimental  re- 
feature  notions  among  his  five  *  everyone  front 

to  eight  assignments  daily.  TP's’  -P' 

When  he  joined  the  World- 
Telegram  last  June,  it’s  possible  c  ^  f 

the  edUors  didn’t  foresee  he  G^etic  Survey  and  W.  D. 
would  become  a  proxy  authority  a^istent  ch  ef  of  the 

on  the  life  habits  of  chameleons 

or  cover  the  homefront  problem  ^ 

thc  Wotld^TelegTam  were 

of  ^ves  in  martinis.  ^ntorma- 

The  subway  is  a  pretty  lucra-  tion.  In  Washington.  U.P.  threw 
tive  source  of  ideas,  he  said  out  a  dragnet, 
courteously,  but  a  trifle  absent-  Here's  what  came  of  it: 
mindedly,  because  a  hell  of  a  To  the  Mirror,  Dr.  Einstein 
lot  of  people  ride  the  subway,  merely  laughed  loudly;  Vice- 
and,  oh.  underground,  it’s  fas-  President  Joseph  T.  Sharkey  of 
cinating.”  Also  there’re  news-  the  New  York  City  Council  de¬ 
paper  clips,  and  local  dngles  of  clared  that  he  had  tried  it  him- 
national  stories.  And  animals  are  self  and  that  it  worked;  Pro- 
always  good.  fessor  Wang  professed  ignorance 

“There’s  no  libel  in  animals.”  of  the  legend;  the  secretary  of 
“You  just  walk  down  the  the  Physics  Department  stated 
street,”  he  added  vaguely.  But  flatly  it  was  nonsense;  Dr.  H.  T. 
the  best  source  is  dilemmas.  Chu  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
So  sure  enough,  when  you  look  Information  asserted  the  upright 
in  the  paper  two  days  later  there  egg  was  a  possibility  under  cer- 
you  are  yourself,  a  front  page  tain,  though  unspecified,  weather 
dilemma.  conditions. 


Rundle 


Egg  (on  end) 

The  World-Telegram  went  to  Hereward 
the  Orientals  for  this  Oriental 
questioning  ’Tseng 
And  to  Kwong  King,  former 

’  •  ■  •  in  Shanghai, 


Chinese  learn  is  how  to  make  an  eg* 

_ , _  ...  _ ^ _ i,  and  stand  upright.”  Then,  after  as 

Suo  Chan,  Chinese  restaurateur  explanation  on  the  variable  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  of  eggs:  “To  make 

. . .  .  it  stand  upright,  it  is  necesserjr 

“Could  it  be  your  informants  to  violently  shake  the  eg  so  ai 
’■  1.  and  not  to  break  the  yolk  and  distribute 

the  eggs?”  ”  it  thoroughly  among  the  white 

Field  research  by  scientific  “It  is  thus  stabilized,  and  the 
Joseph  L.  Myler  of  U.P.’s  Wash-  egg  may  be  balanced  on  the 


in  New  York.  Mr.  Suo  answered 
the  question  with  the  question. 


Food  Administration,  W.  D.  Ter-  Uw  HD 

mohlen:  “Never  heard  of  it,  even  rOSI  Oy 

in  a  Tom  and  Jerry.”  Chen  Yih  Fred  L.  Strozier,  chief  of  bu- 
of  the  Chinese  News  Service:  reau  of  Havana,  has  been  ad- 
“Oh  yes,  I  used  to  do  it  when  I  yanced  to  the  position  of  Admin- 
was  a  kid.”  David  Lu,  Chinese  •-*—*  o.,-. 

correspondent:  “Never  heard  of 
the  thing.  Where  did  they  get 
the  eggs  in  Chungking?” 

The  Mirror  .sent  a  reporter  to 
New  York’s  Chinese  district — 
where,  sure  enough,  one  Poy  T. 

Yee  stood  half  a  dozen  eggs  (60 
cents  a  dozen)  on  end. 

As  a  contribution  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism,  pure  science, 
hands  across  the  sea,  and  the 
truth,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
representative  climbed  aboard 
the  story  and  rode  down  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library  where 
he  delved  in  ancient  and  musty 
tomes  on  mysticism,  necromancy 
and  the  black  arts. 

In  C.  J.  S.  Thompson’s  “Mys¬ 
teries  and  Secrets  of  Magic”  he 
read:  “The  cleverness  of  the 
Chinese  in  legerdemain  is  enor¬ 
mous.” 

Thus  stimulated  into  further  naw,  Mich, 
research  he  found  in  an  intro-  placed  thr< 
duction  to  magic  with  eggs  in  fice  of  Dane 

BDITOR  H  PUBLISHER  i 


(Fla.)  Independent  and  other 
Florida  newspapers  before  join¬ 


ing  AP  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in 
1936.  In  June,  1939,  he  was 
named  head  of  the  Miami 
reau.  He  covered  the  submarine 
warfare  off  the  Florida  coasts 
and  in  the  Caribbean. 

■ 

Spic  &  Span  to  P  &  G 

Effective  Feb.  1,  Procter  * 
Gamble,  Cincinnati,  acquired  the 
patents  and  trade  mark  of  Spk 


donor  on  which  he  dedicated  his  blood  to  some  one 
in  the  service.  To  dote,  more  than  75,000  oi  these 
dedication  cards  have  been  sent  to  boys.  edT every 
battle-front  in  the  world. 

*  The  Bulletin  gladly  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
planning  and  executing  this  campaign.  For  it  feels 
that  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  evening  circu¬ 
lation  has  a  civic  responsibility  in  Philadelphia. 


*  How  can  more  Philadelphia  residents  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  donate  blood  for  plasma?  "Yes, 
I've  read  about  blood  plasma,  but  I've  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  one  to  personally  ask  me  to  give," 
said  several  hundred  interviewed  persons. 

*  A  plan  was  mapped  for  thousands  of  high-school 
students  to  make  house-to-house  calls.  To  person¬ 
alize  the  plea,  a  card  was  provided  each  blood 
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Guild  Decides  to  Press 
For  20^0  Wage  Raise 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  6— Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  has 
opened  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
“Little  Steel  Formula”  with  a 
demand  for  a  flat  20%  “across- 
the-board”  increase  for  all  news¬ 
paper  Jobs  within  the  guild’s 
jurisdiction. 

In  a  series  of  meetings  which 
ran  four  days,  combining  a  wage 
policy  conference  and  an  execu¬ 
tive  board  session,  the  guild  rep¬ 
resentatives  developed  a  sweep¬ 
ing  program  of  newspaper  em¬ 
ployment  revisions  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Milton  Murray  of  ANG 
said  will  be  incorporated  into 
pending  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  hope  of  early 
test  before  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  pay  increase  demand  was 
the  high  point  in  the  decisions 
reached.  The  15%  maximum  al¬ 
lowable  under  the  “Little  Steel 
Formula”  already  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  many  guild  negotia¬ 
tions.  chiefly  those  affecting  edi¬ 
torial  workers,  and  the  new  in¬ 
crease  would  be  asked  without 
reference  to  pay  gains  achieved 
since  WLB  began  adhering  to 
the  formula. 

Separate  Job  Values 

The  guild  also  will  ask  for  a 
re-evaluation  of  minimum  wage 
levels  on  a  national  basis,  with 
each  type  of  job  in  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  separately  studied. 

Another  change  to  be  asked 
is  a  stepup  of  progression  on  the 
basis  of  experience,  as  a  result 
of  which  a  beginner  would  reach 
the  top  minimum  in  his  job  clas¬ 
sification  with  the  completion  of 
three  years  service.  A  speeding 
up  of  ratings  in  commercial  and 
other  non-editorial  departments 
also  will  be  sought. 

As  explained  by  Murray,  “a 
stenographer,  for  instance, 
doesn’t  need  to  stay  on  the  job 
for  three  years  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  what  is  required  of 
a  stenographer  in  a  newspaper 
office:  she'll  know  the  answers 
in  six  months,  or  she'll  never 
know  them.” 

An  innovation  in  press  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  form  of  a  demand 
for  a  policy  on  pay  increases  for 
length  of  service  and/or  merit. 
This  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
a  top  minimum  salary  should 
not  be  the  stopping  point  of 
eaminggi^n  the  administration 
of  such  a  policy,  the  guild  would 
ask  to  b*  a  partner,  bargaining 
where  necessary  on  individual 
jobs  an'd  passing  on  the  validity 
of  “merit”  pay  boosts. 

Mneiits  for  Veterans 

Another  point  agreed  upon 
covers  pay  differentials  for  night 
work — -Detween  6  p.m.  and  8  a.m. 
That  would  be  made  a  subject 
for  bargaining.  No  figures  were 
settled  upon  either  in  terms  of 
dollars  or  percentages. 

The  guild  will  ask,  too,  that 
returning  war  veterans  be  given 
the  same  benefits  as  to  sever¬ 
ance  pay  and  job  advancements 
as  would  have  accrued  to  them 
had  they  been  continuously  em¬ 


ployed  by  the  publisher.  The 
War  Labor  Board  already  has 
ruled  that  veterans  must  have 
the  benefits  of  promotion  within 
the  grade  which  they  left,  but 
the  guild  proposal  goes  farther 
and  would  include  promotion  to 
higher  salaried  classifications. 

A  final  proposal  covers  work 
on  holidays.  It  suggests  that  a 
holiday  week  be  considered  a 
32-hour  week  and  time  and  one- 
half  be  paid  for  all  hours  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  number  in  which  a 
guild  member  works.  The  pre¬ 
mium  pay  also  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  any  time  worked  on 
a  holiday. 

An  official  guild  release  said 
48  delegates  from  various  Ipcals 
and  district  councils,  represent¬ 
ing  “more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  guild’s  22,000  members.”  at¬ 
tended  the  conference,  a  high¬ 
light  of  which  was  a  review  of 
complaints  against  Dr.  Robert 
Burns,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler, 
chairman  and  vice-chairman,  of 
the  Newspaper  Commission. 
Both  Burns  and  Deibler  were 
present  and  heard  delegates 
make  “charge  after  charge  that 
they  were  not  following  WLB 
policies  in  various  denials  and 
modifications  of  wage  adjust¬ 
ments.” 

Deibler  and  Bums  Criticised 

The  guild’s  account  of  what 
went  on  at  the  closed  sessions 
continued : 

“Nathan  Feinsinger,  WLB 
public  member,  discussed  poli¬ 
cies  and  actions  of  the  WLB 
which  added  fuel  to  the  fiery  at¬ 
tacks  on  Burns  and  Deibler,  who. 
in  discussing  various  cases,  re¬ 
vealed  they  were  at  variance 
with  national  WLB  actions. 

“Feinsinger  stated  flatly  it  is 
consistent  with  WLB  policy  to 
add  raises  to  wage  minimums, 
one  of  the  points  at  issue. 

“Outside  of  the  Newspaper 
Commission,  he  said,  the  Lever 
Brothers  principle  has  died  and 
is  obsolete,  but  it  appears  from 
the  statements  of  Deibler  and 
Burns  that  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  still  has  this  principle 
in  effect.  He  amplified  his  state¬ 
ment  that  this  principle  had 
been  used  only  for  a  special 
situation  and  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  controlling  principle. 

Severance  Pay  Dispute 

“The  commission’s  denial  of 
severance  pay  in  the  Brockton 
Enterprise  case  touched  off  gen¬ 
eral  discussion.  It  was  pointed 
out  it  had  been  denied  drivers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Racing  Form 
because  it  was  not  industry  prac¬ 
tice  for  drivers,  but  those  present 
claimed  that  severance  pay  is 
industry  practice  for  newspapers 
and  that  this  had  been  ignored 
by  the  Commission. 

“Feinsinger  said  the  national 
WLB  is  never  going  to  be  able 
to  tell  whether  or  not  the  com¬ 
mission  violated  WLB  policy  by 
ordering  some  form  of  severance 
pay  until  the  commission  orders 
it. 

“Deibler.  who  did  most  of  the 


A  Very  Creditable 
Piece,  No  Doubt 

Hartford,  Conn..  Feb.  5 — 
Most  editors  are  pleased  when 
they  see  their  comment  repub¬ 
lished  in  other  newspapers. 
TTiere’s  one  editorial,  however, 
that  the  Hartford  Courant’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  would  love  to  see  die 
a  natural  death.  Its  title  is  “Lob¬ 
ster  Haul.” 

The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Courant  about  a  month  ago.  A 
few  days  later,  it  was  picked  up 
by  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  and  reprinted.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Courant’s  editorial 
staff  clipped  the  reprint  for  his 
scrap  book.  But  somehow  the 
clipping  went  to  the  composing 
room  as  Current  Comment,  and 
appeared  on  the  Courant’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  a  second  time — with 
credit  to  the  Portland  Press 
Herald. 

Editorial  faces  were  a  ruddy 
hue,  and  everybody  was  willing 
to  forget  the  whole  thing.  But 
then  the  payoff  came.  In  the 
Jan.  27  issue  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  the  only  other  newspaper 
in  Hartford,  like  a  bad  penny 
the  editorial  reappeared  in  its 
full  glory — and  credited  to  the 
Portland  Press-Herald. 

talking,  revealed  he  and  Burns 
were  to  confer  with  WLB  offi¬ 
cials  on  many  of  the  points  dis¬ 
cussed. 

“N.  Arnold  Tolies  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  dis¬ 
played  charts  showing  how 
spendable  earnings  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  have  declined 
since  1941. 

“Also  attending  the  conference 
were  Fred  E.  Desmond,  assistant 
to  the  executive  director  of  the 
NWLB;  Ben  Siegel.  NWLB  labor 
adviser;  and  Sen.  Wayne  L. 
Morse,  former  public  member 
and  WLB  enforcement  officer. 

“Morse  stated.  ‘You  can't  solve 
the  problem  of  human  relations 
with  statistics.’  ” 


Furniture,  Carpet 
and  Linoleum 
Manufacturers 


According  lo  a  recent  survey  of  the  ltl,> 
660  Buflolo  area  families,  the  following 
merchandise  will  be  bought  as  soon  as 
available! 

r.OtS  Families  will  buy  living  Ream  Furniture 
3,452  Families  will  buy  Dining  Reem  Furniture 
7,MS  Families  will  buy  Bedroom  Furnituro 
B,17S  Families  will  buy  Rugs  and  Carpels 
7,630  Families  will  buy  Linoleum 
This  large  immediate  market  can  best  ba 
reached  by  advertising  in  the 
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Need  must  be 
mutual. 

The  T  imes-Herald 
of  Washington 
needs  your  busi¬ 
ness  just  as  much 
and  no  more  than 
your  business 
needs  the  Times- 
Herald. 

Only  one  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  nation’s 
Capital  can  give 
you  More  People. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


Dear  Mr.  Friendly: 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
campaign  I  received  many  favorable  reports  of  the 
"Rally  Round  The  Gun"  meetings  that  were  held  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  U8th  Street,  New  York  City,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Certainly  the  direct  results,  the  sale  of 
!I15,291,575>  Bonds  Is  a  splendid  achievement 

but  more  than  that  I  sun  sure  the  influence  of  your 
meetings  was  felt  by  many  thousands  of  people  and 
unquestionably  helped  us  materially  in  the  overall 
success  achieved  by  the  War  Finance  Committee  for 
the  State  of  New  York  suid  particularly  for  the 
City  of  Now  York. 

I  extend  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ITenry  Morsreiithaii,  Jr, 


Mr.  Edwin  S.  Friendly 
Vice-President  it  General  Manager 
The  New  York  Sun 
280  Broadway 
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Plan  to  Escape 
Newsprint  Cut 
Faces  Protests 

Washington,  Feb.  6 — Industry 
advisory  committees  for  mag¬ 
azines  and  commercial  printing 
have  indicated  they  will  oppose 
the  plan  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  to  have  the  future  of  news¬ 
print  quotas  determined  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  supply- 
demand  situation  in  the  higher 
grade  printing  paper  field. 

The  newspaper  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  last  week  recommended 
to  the  War  Production  Board 
that  quotas  for  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1945  remain  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  basing  their  propo¬ 
sition  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  present  danger  that  the 
tonnage  available  for  the  April- 
June  period  will  be  less  than 
in  the  current  months. 

Military  demands  point  to  a 
heavy  slice  into  prospective  sup¬ 
plies  of  high-grade  paper.  That 
probably  means  curtailment  of 
civilian  supplies  for  magazines 
and  commercial  printing.  Con¬ 
ceding  that  likelihood,  the  news¬ 
paper  advisory  committee  adopt¬ 
ed  the  policy  that  there  should 
be  “no  cutting  for  the  sake  of 
cutting”;  that  newsprint  on  the 
one  hand,  and  high-grade  paper 
on  the  other,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  and  if  one 
is  in  sufficient  supply,  it  should 
be  distributed,  not  held  back. 

Horizontal  Cuts  Urged 

Magazine  publishers  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  have  contended 
that  cuts  should  be  horizontal 
over  all  paper  consuming  trades. 
The  War  Production  Board  has 
given  limited  support  to  that 
theory,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
.saying  that  relaxation  of  limita¬ 
tion  orders  should  be  spread 
equally  over  the  related  fields. 

The  newspaper  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  trades  have  been  able  to 
obtain  more  actual  printing  sur¬ 
face  under  curtailed  quotas  than 
they  had  before  rationing,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  convert  to 
lighter  weight  paper.  Circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenue 
statistics  have  been  presented  to 
bear  out  that  contention. 

Advisory  committee  meetings 
scheduled  for  this  month  are: 
commercial  printers.  Feb.  19; 
magazine  publishers.  Feb.  20; 
book  publishers.  Feb.  21. 

Because  Canada  has  indicated 
ability  to  continue,  at  least 
through  June,  to  supply  about 
80*^  of  the  new^rint  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States, 
WPB  is  expected  to  approve 
the  publishers'  recommendation. 
However,  in  a  statement  issued 
after  the  committee  had  ad¬ 
journed,  it  was  stated:  “There 
are  many  uncertain  factors  that 
may  develop  in  the  next  30  days 
which  might  make  it  impossible 
to  maintain  present  consumption 
quotas.” 

If  existing  quotas  are  to  be 
continued,  it  was  pointed  out, 
economies  must  be  effected,  ex¬ 
quota  grants  restricted,  and 
paper  released  to  cover  in- 
crea.sed  populations  must  be 
withdrawn  if  not  used  for  the 
purposes  granted. 
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In  line  with  this  decision, 
supplemental  paper  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  a  quarterly,  rather 
than  an  annual  basis.  Also  ap¬ 
peal  oases  will  be  placed  in  files 
open  to  the  public  from  the  time 
they  are  submitted  instead  of 
following  the  current  practice 
of  making  records  available  only 
after  the  cases  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  appeals  board. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  director  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  di¬ 
vision,  announced  he  would  ap¬ 
point  a  special  task  committee 
to  study  possible  conservation 
of  newsprint,  including  the  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  large 
special  editions. 

One  addition  to  the  advisory 
committee — Mark  F.  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louitville  (Ky.) 
Journal  and  Times — was  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  grocery  and  variety  bag 
industry,  which  competes  for 
kraft  paper,  has  been  notified 
that  its  first-quarter  allocation 
of  wood  pulp  must  be  curtailed 
lO'if.  The  reduction  was  made 
necessary  by  the  loss  of  sulphate 
pulp  production  in  the  south 
during  January. 


U.  S.  Firms  SeU 
Victory  in  Ads 
For  L  America 

Washington,  Feb.  5— United 
States  advertisers  are  estimated 
to  have  spent  $16,000,000  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Latin  American 
countries  last  year,  compared 
with  a  critical  low  of  one-half 
that  amount  in  1942,  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  this  purpose  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

W.  A.  Anderson,  director  of 
the  advertising  section.  Office  of 
the  Co-Ordinator  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs,  said  top  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  country  voluntarily 
increased  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  ordinary 


commercial  caution  might  have 
justified  withdrawal.  In  fact 
some  advertisers  had  tempora¬ 
rily  abandoned  the  Latin  Amer 
ican  market  when  Co-Ordinatw 
Nelson  Rockefeller  requested 
collaboration  on  this  project 
early  in  1942.  Anderson  says; 

"Many  United  States  advei-' 
tisers  carried  to  our  neighlxn 
the  story  of  the  war  in  such  a 
way  as  to  create  confidence  in 
ultimate  victory.  This  is  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that  cannot  be 
measured  statistically  but  it 
.should  never  be  underestimated.” 
■ 

To  Represent  Paper 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  will 
take  over  as  national  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer,  effec¬ 
tive  March  1. 


BLANKET  THIS 
BILLION-DOLLAR  MARKET! 


J.  W.  Kelch  Dead 

James  W,  Kelch.  60.  pioneer 
newspaper  advertising  repre- 
.sentative,  in  Detroit  for  32  years, 
died  Jan.  30  in  a  Detroit  hos¬ 
pital.  As  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  advertising  firm 
bearing  his  name,  Mr.  Kelch 
had  represented  the  Detroit 
News  for  more  than  30  years. 

■ 

Trammell  on  RCA  Board 

Resignation  of  Gen.  Charles 
G.  Dawes  from  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  and  election  of  Niles 
Trammell,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  are  announced  to¬ 
day  by  Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff, 
president  of  RCA. 

■ 

Trust  Fund  Proposed 

The  Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle- 
Tribune  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  Irving  E.  Rogers  is 
president,  has  applied  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  profit-sharing  trust 
fund  for  employes. 

■ 

Becomes  Doily 

The  Radford  (Va.)  News- 
Journal,  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  for  more  than 
a  century,  began  a  daily  schedule 
Feb.  1.  Asa  W.  Reese  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  Great  Opportun* 
ity  for  an  Editor 

Thit  n«wtp4p«r  it  commarciallr 
tuccMtful  and  hat  unutual  ratourc- 
at  for  producing  a  graat  aditorial 
product.  A  good  talary  and  a  co- 
oporativa  publithar  it  atturad  tha 
right  man,  who  mutt  ba  abla  to 
point  to  a  promiting  racord  at  a 
nawt  and  policy  axacutiva.  Rapliat, 
which  thould  giva  complata  da- 
tailt,  will  ba  confidantial. 

Box  301.  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 


Your  schedule  in  the 
48  dailies  of  The 
Ohio  Select  List  will 
get  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion  from  local  deal¬ 
ers  and  cover-to- 
cover  readers  in 
these  home-markets. 
The  result:  Plenty  of 
comfort  for  you  in 
what  sales  figures  in 
this  area  will  reveal. 
This  is  the  only  sure  method  of  doing  a 
thorough  job  in  this  market.  If  you  try  it 
through  metropolitan  papers  alone,  you're 
bound  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 


SELECT  LIST 

OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Allianca  Raviaw 
Athland  Timat-Gaxatta 
Athtabula  Star-Baacon 
Athant  Mattnngar 
Ballafontaina  Examinar 
Ballavua  Gaiatta 
Bowling  Graan  Santinal- 
Tribuna 

Bucyrut  Talagraph-Porum 
Cambridga  Jaffartonian 
Chillicotha  Gaiatta 
CIrclavilla  Harald 
Connaaut  Nawt-Harald 
Cethocton  Tribuna 
Dalawara  Gaiatta 
Eait  Livarpool  Raviaw 
Elyria  Chronicia  Talagram 
Findlay  Rapublican- 
Couriar 

Foftoria  Raviaw-TImai 
Framont  Nawi.Matiangar 
Ganava  Fraa  Prau 
Hamilton  Journal-Nawt 
Ironton  Tribuna 
Kanton  Nawi-Aapublican 
Lancattar  Eagla-Gaxatta 
Logan  Nawt 


Mariatta  TImat 
Marion  Star 
Martins  Farry  Timat- 
Laadar 

Maryivilla  Tribuna 
Middlatown  Journal 
Mt.  Varnon  Nawt 
Nawark  Advocata 
Naw  Philadalphia  Timat 
Painatvilla  Talagraph 
Piqua  Call 
Portsmouth  Timat 
Ravanna-Kant  Racord 
Salam  Nawt 
Tiffin  Advartitar-Tribuna 
Troy  Nawt 

Uhrichtvilia  Chronicia 
Urbana  Citizan 
Van  Wart  Timas-Bullatin 
Washington  C.  H. 

Racord  4tarajd 
Wilmington  Nawt  Journal 
Woottar  Racord 
Xania  Gaiatta 
Zanatvilla  Timat- 
Racordar  4  Signal 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 


PMIskars 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
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Post-Dispatch 
Broadside  Hits 
Newscast  Ads 

St.  Louis  Dcdly  Devotes 

Editoricd  Page  to  Attack 
On  Radio  'Plug-Uglies' 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  6 — ^Nearly  the 
whole  Post  -  Dispatch  editorial 
page  yesterday  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  good  taste  in 
newscast  advertising,  with  an 
editorial  entitled  “TTie  Revolt 
Against  Radio  Plug-Uglies"  trac¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  18-day-old  sug¬ 
gestion  that  networks  should 
lead  in  eliminating  middle  news 
plugs  and  objectionable  spon¬ 
sorship.  The  Post-Dispatch  oper¬ 
ates  station  KSD  here. 

The  letters  column  contained 
an  endorsement  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Radio  News  Analysts, 
signed  by  Cesar  Searchin^r, 
ARNA  secretary.  He  said,  ‘^e 
wish  to  thank  you  for  voicing 
our  own  sentiments,  and  taking 
so  courageous  a  stand  on  a 
matter  which  must  be  of  deep 
concern  to  the  listening  public." 

ARNA  President  John  W.  Van- 
dercook  wired  his  approval,  and 
Raymond  Gram  Swing,  ARNA 
member,  reports  his  own  revolt 
against  middle  plugs  in  1940. 

William  A.  Hart.  Dupont’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  wrote  in  the 
letters  column:  "’The  problem 
of  good  taste  is  not  only  related 
to  the  broadcasting  of  news  but 
is  a  much  broader  one,  and  I 
am  sure  that  something  must 
be  done  by  the  industry  or  it 
will  be  done  for  it."  A  similar 
warning  was  in  the  editorial 
which  noted  that  the  White- 
Wheeler  bill  would  have  banned 
news  sponsorship.  The  editorial 
asked,  “Can  radio  chains  afford 
to  provoke  rebellion  by  their 
public  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
pill-pluggers?” 

A  Washington  listener  wrote 
about  "God-awful  tripe,"  while 
a  California  listener  condemned 
"raw  advertising.”  The  public 
opinion  column  contained  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  Broadcasting  maga¬ 
zine  supporting  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  stand. 

The  cartoon  by  Daniel  R.  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  “The  Sublime  and  the 
Ridiculous."  pictured  a  radio 
station  labeled  “Radio  Net¬ 
works"  sending  out  flashes: 
“World  crisis  news,  try  our 
colic  cure.  Americans  enter 
Manila.  Buy  our  pills.”  On  the 
front  page  of  the  Pulitzer  paper 
was  a  box  calling  attention  to 
the  editorial  and  cartoon. 


Milwaukee.  Feb.  5 — The  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.,  operator  of  WTMJ  and 
WMFM.  announced  last  week  it 
would  eliminate  “middle  com¬ 
mercials"  on  all  news  broadcasts, 
effective  Feb.  18.  Advertising 
messages  thereafter  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  period. 

“The  action  was  taken.”  the 
company  said,  “in  line  with  the 
growing  sentiment  that  advertis¬ 
ing  messages  should  not  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  listener  in  the 
midst  of  news  of  such  momen¬ 
tous  happenings  as  are  occurring 
daily.” 


Government  Aids 
Business  Travel 

Washington,  Feb.  7 — Business 
men  who  wish  to  go  abroad  to 
handle  matters  related  “to  the 
resumption  of  economic  activi¬ 
ties  disrupted  by  the  war  or  for 
the  prompt  restoration  of  peace¬ 
time  conditions."  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Department’s  Washington 
offices  or  its  26  field  branches 
will  receive  applications  for 
transportation.  For  the  present, 
ships  will  be  used  almost  entire¬ 
ly.  However,  business  men  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Latin  America  will 
find  much  non-priority  space 
available  and  should  apply  di¬ 
rect  to  civil  air  lines,  it  was 
suggested. 

Travel  costs  must  be  paid  by 
the  passengers. _ 

Retail  Aid  to  Clothing 
Collection  Outlined 

In  April  the  United  Nations 
Clothing  Relief  will  begin  an 
active  month’s  campaign  to 
gather  150,000,000  pounds  of 
usable  clothing  and  bedding  for 
the  victims  of  war  devastated  i 
countries,  and  retailers  in  New 
York  are  being  asked  by  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants,  Inc.,  to  prepare 
to  support  the  drive. 

Current  plans  call  for  organ-  ; 
izing  local  committees  to  direct  ■ 
the  collections,  but  the  New  , 
York  Council  has  already  sug¬ 
gested  that  retailers  can  help  by  | 
saving  cartons  for  packing,  as¬ 
sisting  with  sorting,  classifying 
and  packing,  having  their  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks  pick  up  contributions 
on  return  trips,  giving  space  in 
house  organs  and  store-bulletins  ! 
and  sharing  display  advertising  ! 
and  radio  time. 

Later  drop-in’s  and  mat  illus-  I 
trations  will  be  made  available  j 
to  newspapers  through  the  War  | 
Advertising  Council.  ! 

■ 

Agency  Reprints  Ads 

Roundffig  out  the  year  1944, 
when  it  inserted  26  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Chicago  newspapers 
expressing  its  thoughts  on  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  advertising  and 
merchandising,  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald.  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  prepared  a  brochure 
containing  reprints  of  the  ads 
so  that  interested  persons  may 
review  them.  Many  of  the  ads 
are  directed  toward  planning  for 
the  future. 

HERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

\  net-work-afflliatPd  radio  xtatiun.  rec- 
oamized  as  oii«  ot  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  public  service,  wants  a  man 
with  newspaper  training  and  back- 
srround  who  can  adapt  his  talents  and 
experience  to  the  requirements  of  radio. 
The  job  will  require  an  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  build  programs  around  current 
civic  and  community  problems  —  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  stimulate  thought 
and  arouse  public  interest.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  a  sincere  desire  to  give  listcnm 
the  most  complete  understanding  of 
every  local  situation  affecting  public 
welfare.  This  is  not  a  “crusade." 
Here’s  an  opportunity  to  become  a  vi¬ 
tal  force  in  a  Midwest  city  of  100,000 
population — a  chance  to  win  prestige 
and  build  a  permanent  executive  job. 

Box  289.  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 


Newspapers  Go 
All-out  to  Aid 
WAC  Campaign 

When  tabulations  are  com- 
P|lete,  results  will  show  it  is  es¬ 
timated.  that  some  1,400  news¬ 
papers  used  the  initial  1,500- 
line  ad  promoting  the  WAC 
drive  for  recruits  to  work  in 
Army  hospitals  { E&P,  Jan.  27. 
p.  161.  Two  weeks  ago.  when 
the  urgent  need  for  additional 
medical  Wacs  became  apparent, 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives;  the 
War  Advertising  Council;  Young 
&  Rubicam,  the  council's  volun¬ 
teer  agency:  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  and  individual  represen¬ 
tatives  cooperated  to  rush  the 
first  ad  to  1.700  papers. 

Consequently,  many  papers 
had  mats  less  than  a  week  after 
preparations  were  begun. 


"We've  had  wonderful  re¬ 
sponse,"  Capt.  Vi^inia  Martin. 
WAC  recruiting  officer  worid^ 
with  the  Council,  told  Eorroa  k 
Publisher.  She  said  that  matg 
of  two  more  ads  are  ready  now 
and  will  be  distributed  through 
the  Council’s  Sponsorship  Com¬ 
mittees  by  the  Tenth  Army 
Service  Command  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  by  the  Council  in  New 
York  on  request.  Overall,  the 
campaign  will  include  12  ads. 

In  addition,  at  a  two^lay 
meeting  in  Washington  this 
week  plans  are  being  developed 
to  coordinate  and  promote  re¬ 
cruiting  of  all  nurses  —  Navy, 
civilian  and  Army — and  such 
allied  personnel  as  the  Medical 
Wac 

■ 

Elected  to  4-A 

S.  A.  Levyne  Co..  Baltimore, 
Md..  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agenciei 


Underline  WORCESTER’S 
Postwar  Security 

"  . .  ive  will  double  our 
\  pre-war  employee  levels" 


say  the  makers  of 

Small  IM  Tools 


Parker  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
major  representative  of  Worcester's  400 
industries,  with  four  years  of  concentrated 
war  work  still  unbroken,  nevertheless  adds 
strength  to  the  foundation  of  Worcester's 
postwar  stability.  In  the  words  of  Dwight 
E.  Priest,  President,  "We  have  the  great¬ 
est  confidence  in  peace  time  Worcester  as  a  leader  in 
diversified  industries.  Our  floor  space  and  production 
facilities  have  been  greatly  increased.  Our  equipment  is 
modern.  We  have  several  new  products  ready  to  manu¬ 
facture,  which  will  greatly  increase  our  postwar  sales, 
and  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  we  will  double  our  prewar 
employee  levels.  Worcester's  future  is  assured  in  post¬ 
war  America." 

Many  thousands  of  high-paid,  stoadily  employod,  skillod  industrial 
workers  aro  tho  mainspring  of  Whreoster's  wealth  as  a  market.  Blanket 
coverage  of  this  market  it  available  with  the  Telegram-Gaseffe't 
circulation:  over  ISOJKK)  Daily,  over  SOJKX)  Sunday.  City  Zone  Population 
235, 1 V.  City  and  Retail  Trade  Zones,  440,770. 


r^TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  PtUr^skt^- 
PAUL  BLOCKa-mi  ASSOC  I ATES.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
IQITOR  *  PUILISHERfer  Pebraary  10.  1941 


There  was  elemental  reasoning  behind  Eli  Whitney’s 
cotton  gin,  Morse’s  telegraph,  Mergenthaler’s  lino¬ 
type,  and  McCormick’s  reaper.  TTiey  simply  sought  to  do 
something  faster.  And  why.^  To  keep  pace  with  a  nation 
whose  sovereignty  is  symbolized  in  the  flight  of  the  eagle 
— a  nation  that  knew  what  it  wanted  and  was  on  its  way! 

Today,  the  best  expression  of  this  country’s  will  to  get 
ahead  is  the  airplane.  It  reaches  deep  into  the  everyday  life 
of  every  individual,  whether  he  is  a  regular  air  traveler  or 
not.  It  speeds  the  decisions  and  stimulates  the  activities 
of  the  company  he  works  for.  It  has  stripped  the  isolation 
from  the  community  he  lives  in.  And  it  accomplishes 
these  things  because  it  is  inherently  free  to  move. in  all 
directions,  untrammeled  by  natural  or  man-made  boun¬ 
daries  or  restrictions,  its  service  to  mankind  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  wise  and  eflBcient  regulatory  authority. 


'The  airplane  at  war  heralds  the  world  to  come.  The 
immensity  of  the  task  performed  by  Army  and  Navy  air 
transport  on  the  foundation  laid  hy  Airline  experience  and 
personnel  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  part  which  civilian 
air  transport  will  play  in  the  nation’s  postwar  future. 

Yes,  ours  is  a  nation  built  on  speed.  And  on  speed 
it  will  continue  to  thrive,  now  that  the  Air  Age  is 
undeniably  here! 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
hy  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

V  V 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  h  y  the  nation's  airlines  and  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  aiiatiun  industry 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

traoiMC  TMf  woatD  in  At*  tmansaokt 


Gx/  on 


AKRON 

BlACON 

JOURNAL 


Building  Video 
Audience  Put  Up 
To  Set-makers 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER  CO. 


Manufacturers  must  a  termed  “worthy  of  every  at- 

substantial  share  of  the  respon-  tention,”  for  “a  system  of  world- 
slbllity  for  creating  wide  communications  is  a  tre- 

acceptance  of  television,  Ralph  ™®ndously  important  factor  in 
B.  Austrian,  executive  vi^  understanding  throughout 

president,  RKO  Television  Corp.,  the  world.”  ^ 

contended  when  he  spoke  this  Speaking  particularly  of  FM 
week  before  the  Television  Press  ^  spacer 

Club  of  New  York.  praised  the  FCC  for  having  done 

Mr.  Austrian  concerned  him-  ?,  '^e*^  good  job  on  tee  alloca* 
self  with  the  commercial  as*  H*®?*  frequencies  and  as- 

pacts  of  tee  new  medium  where-  have  a  “pre^ 

as  the  other  speaker.  James  L  ®"ectlye  system  of  television 
Fly,  former  chairman  of  tee  fva  Uble  today  and  teat  there 
Federal  Communications  Com-  ^  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t 
mission,  discussed  the  ^recently  forward  as  soon  as  ma- 

announced  allocation  proposals.  manpower  are  avall- 

Pointing  out  that  surveys  in-  e®*®- 
dicate  there  are  a  tremendous  " 

number  of  persons  who  expect  t\*- 
to  buy  television  sete  and  that  V^UttGr#  flGCUtn 
mani^c^rs,  46  of  whom  ex-  Columnist,  69,  Dies 

ti^wSSS^*  advertls^**^  S.  Cutter.  69.  dean 

preow^^*lSLke“M2  for emeritus  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
e?2^  p^tW  M?  AiL^  medical  school,  medical 

circuuuo.  i.  on.  o.  U.e  n...  SS,i;S!"’dSd'°F*  “'I  ““X 
nrj.mil  Passavant  Hospital,  Chicago.  He 

••itf  I.  rill  tu!  ,  been  ill  for  several  weeks. 

^  Dr.  Cutter,  whose  dally  health 
coln**‘n  was  syndicated  by  the 
^erring  to  Mrly  radio  history.  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 

Syndicate.  became  Tribune 
moneys  health  editor  in  June.  1934. 

ply  untU  riobl.  cImUnUon  i.  *5^;  ““  »' 

assured.  If  tee  radio  pattern  n!  „ 

is  foUowed.  neither  wiU  tee  ?2' 

broadcasters  furnish  sufficient  ***♦  ^  k*^ 

programs,  Mr.  Austrian  added. 

It  was  his  suggestion,  there-  ******  k  ^ 

fore,  that  the  manufacturers  ere-  ?P®*^-  ^®  Trib^e  he  helped 

ate  good  programs  on  film  and  improve  tee  welfare  se^ices, 

make  teem  available  to  tele-  gave  assistance  to  Tribune 
vision  set  dealers  either  free  or  ®mployes. 

at  a  nominal  fee.  If  14  or  15  “  recognition  of  his  services, 

of  teem  do  se,  Mr.  Austrian  ex-  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Trib- 
plalned,  hourly  programs  mak-  o®®  ®<Rtor  and  publisher,  gave 
ing  the  demonstration  of  sets  valuable  proiidrty  to  Northwest- 
possible  would  be  provided  as-  o'*®  University  for  the  establish- 
suring  greater  sales  and  thus  ment  of  the  Irving  S.  Cutter 
tee  circulation  “which  Is  tee  Food  for  Medical  Research, 
only  thing  tee  advertisers  are  ■ 

waiting  for.”  i 

On  the  subject  of  tee  FCC’s  Cas  Adoms  Pinch-hits 
allocation  proposals.  Fly  said 
he  was  “not  prepared  to  say  *  v^OnSlCllIie 
teat  the  allocations  should  be  Caswell  Adams,  publicity  di- 
changed”  but  that  he  felt  those  rector  for  King  Features  Syndi- 
who  thought  otherwise  should  cate,  but  who  used  to  be  a  sports 
take  their  problems  to  tee  FCC.  columnist  for  the  New  York 
"I  am  reluctant  to  say  that  Herald  Tribune  back  in  1943, 
many  things  in  this  field  are  will  be  substituting  for  Bob  Con- 
final,”  he  remarked,  adding  teat  sidine  in  his  KFS  column  in- 
the_  FCC  had  given  long  and  definitely  while  Considine  works 
serious  study  to  tee  problem,  on  a  movie  in  Hollywood. 

“I  would  suppose  teat  at  no  The  column  “On  the  Line,” 
time  in  history  has  there  been  which  goes  to  about  150  newspa- 
such  a  comprehensive  study  of  puers,  was  handled  once  before 
facto  and  ideas  having  to  do  by  Adams,  from  June  to  Novem- 
wite  allocation  of  frequencies,”  ber,  1943,  a  month  after  he  left 

.  . .  „  the  Herald  Tribune  sports  desk. 

The  FCC  report,  said  Mr.  Fly, 
is  principally  founded  on  public 

interest,  allowing,  for  example,  Porieirina  TTr> 
a  block  of  frequencies  for  new-  rf* 

comers  and  others  for  experi-  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
mentation.  In  addition,  there  ranee,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  New 
was  a  tendency  to  give  most  York  advertising  agency,  has 
serious  consideration  to  those  announced  that  its  pension  plan 
services  having  to  do  with  has  received  approval  of  the 
safety,  to  those  most  deeply  con-  U.  S.  Treasury.  Under  the  plan 
cerned  with  tee  public  interest  each  employe  will  receive  a  re- 
and  to  tee  technical  suitability  tirement  annuity  based  on  his 
of  tee  services.  On  tee  other  average  monthly  salary  and  his 
hand,  there  was  also  a  tendency  length  of  service. 


OPENS  NEW  $450,000 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE  BUILDING 


Greater  Akron’s  importance 
in  the  rubber  world  hit  a  new 
high  on  January  7  with  the 
opening,  at  Barberton,  of  Seiber- 
ling’s  new  $450,000  administra¬ 
tive  office  building.  It  also 
marked  the  growth  of  Sciberiing 
from  the  364th  company  in  the 
industry  at  the  time  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  to  7th  today. 


Conadiem  Daily  Fined 
On  Censorship  Charge 

Monthkal,  Feb.  7 — ^A  fine  of 
$50  and  costs  of  $3.40  were  im¬ 
posed  recently  on  the  Quebec 
City  newspapM*  Le  Soleil  for 
breach  of  censorship  regulations. 
The  Judgment  related  to  a  story 
concerning  the  steamship  Com- 
walllsh  published  on  Dec.  11. 

Judge  Achille  Pettigrew  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions  held  the 
publication  was  “contrary  to  the 
censorship  regulations  and  the 
nattire  of  which  could  give  use¬ 
ful  information  to  the  enemy 
and  the  publication  of  which 
could  hamper  prosecution  of  the 
war  thereby  violating  tee  provi¬ 
sions  of  article  16  of  the  Defence 
of  Canada  Regulations.” 


The  new  expansion  gives  the 
Barberton  rubber  company  a 
complete  testing  laboratory  and 
engineering  building,  housing 
the  latest  devices  for  experi¬ 
menting  with  synthetic  rubber. 
It  is  equipped  with  baby  Bam- 
buries,  mills  and  curing  ovens. 
Here  can  be  performed  on  a 
miniature  scale  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  tire  manufacture. 


“Some  of  our 
rmerchantt 
can  sell 


The  growth  of  Seiberling  is 
another  reason  why  this  rich 
war-time  market  will  be  a  pros¬ 
perous  peace-time  market  .  .  . 
one  you  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  when  planning  your  future 
sales  programs. 


your 

products' 


R.  S.  Platt 
Adrertlalna  Manager 
Main  Une  Tlmea 


“Today,  In  this  Main  Line  sec¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  you  will 
find  some  of  the  smartest  and 
finest  shops  in  the  country. 
These  merchants  are  fully  and 
keenly  conscious  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  possibilities  here.  Their 
diversification  of  stocks  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  large 
city  stores  .  .  .  and  they  really 
move  merchandise.  Here's  a  real 
market  for  your  products — why 
not  tell  the  people  here  about 
them  in  the  Main  Line  Times. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the 
whys  and  wherefores  with  you. 


“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper 
Darby  News  and  the  German¬ 
town  Coiu-ler.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160,000  readers. 
NOTE:  Bargain  rates  when  you 
buy  all  three.” 


Represented  by: 

STORY.  BROOKS 
&  FINLEY 

N«w  York  CUvolsnd 

PhtUdsIphU  Lot  Angoios 

Chicago  Atlanta 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Pkooo  Greanwood  SOSO 
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HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT ...  VITAL  TO  VICTORY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 


Quite  startling  to  see  a  huge  deckhouse  of  a 
warship  rolling  along  the  road,  isn’t  it? 
Yet,  this  is  a  familiar  sight  to  those  traveling 
near  a  Great  Lakes  shipyard  which  moves 
ship  sections  a  hundred  miles  by  motor  truck. 
Another  mid- western  concern  regularly  sends 
landing  boats  from  Lake  Michigan  to  New 
York  via  truck.  In  the  East,  trucking  com¬ 
panies  have  carried  everything  from  life¬ 
boats  to  18  by  24  foot  smokestacks  for 
Naval  vessels.  Out  West,  even  sections  of 
warships  weighing  60  tons  and  Naval  Barges 


120  feet  long  have  been  transported  by  truck. 
America’s  colossal  Naval  construction  pro¬ 
gram,  providing  for  14,000  vessels  and 
80,000  landing  craft  by  the  end  of  1944, 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  help  of  scores  of  our  inland  industries. 

Today,  it’s  Anchors  Aweigh  on  the  Highway 
because  these  inland  shipbuilders  have  found 


In  acMMon  fo  baina  on*  of  Mm  lar«Mt 
ducar*  of  military  vakiclao,  OMC  I* 
building  many  commarciol  trucks  for  os 
Hal  usors.  If  you  ora  oUgiMo  for  a 
truck,  yosnr  OMC  daolar  will  gktaly  halp 
fill  out  an  application.  Ramambar,  too, 
your  OMC  daolor  it  haadquortors  for 
original  PravonHva  Maintanonca  Sarvic 


that  motor  trucks  usually  supply  the  short¬ 


est,  speediest  and,  sometimes,  the  onb 


method  for  transporting  their  products. 


GMC  TRUCK  &.  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOME  OF  COMMEROAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHES  .  .  .  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  "DUCKS’* 
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Moderation  Is 
Theme  of  New 
Liquor  Ads 

Newspapers  to  Get 
All's  Current  Public 
Relations  Series 

The  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  Allied  Liquor  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  and  individual  tavern 
owners  last  year  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  according  to  a  report  made 
public  by  Allied  at  a  luncheon 
for  the  trade  press  last  week. 
Consequently,  a  new  series  of 
five  ads  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Blow  Agency. 

Last  year’s  ads.  which  are  still 
appearing  in  some  communities, 
put  the  tavern  owners  on  record 
as  supporting  the  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  liquor  industry  and  so¬ 
licited  the  cooperation  of  both 
^ults  and  juveniles  in  enforc¬ 
ing  them.  The  current  serie.s  in¬ 
cludes  the  same  pledge  but 
places  the  emphasis  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice  of  moderation. 

Tavern  men  in  18  states  are 
inserting  the  ads.  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them  by  ALI.  over  their 
own  signatures  and  paying  for 
the  space  and  according  to 
Clarence  N.  Dufek,  former 
newspaper  man.  now  Allied's 
director  of  field  education,  the 
ads  were  published  in  as  many 
as  seven  or  eight  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  a  single 
county. 

Ada  Ara  Proiaad 

In  addition  to  gaining  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  taverns  themselves, 
the  ads.  Mr.  Dufek  also  stated, 
received  wide  commendation 
from  both  private  citizens  and 
public  oflficials. 

The  five  principles,  which  ap¬ 
pear  prominently  in  both  old 
and  new  ads  and  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  between  the  two  cam¬ 
paigns  are:  to  ^read  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice  of  modera¬ 
tion;  not  to  knowingly  serve 
alcoholic  beverages  to  anyone 
under  legal  age;  to  abide  strictly 
by  legal  closing  and  opening 
hours;  to  maintain  a  clean,  or¬ 
derly  place  of  business  and  to 
meet  with  civil  and  military 
authorities  at  any  time  to 
achieve  these  ends. 

Jack  Glasser,  Allied's  director 
of  public  relations,  explained  at 
the  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt  that  through 
these  newspaper  advertisements 
plus  a  slide-sound  film  and  easel 
presentation,  both  of  which  are 
shown  to  the  tavern  owners, 
his  organization  is  striving  for 
support  of  this  "grass  roots" 
campaign  from  the  bottom  of 
the  liquor  industry  up. 

In  line  with  this  the  ads  ix>int 
out  that  the  future  of  tavern  op¬ 
erators’  business  is  built  on 
moderation  and  that  thus  it 
is  their  desire  to  promote  it. 

Some  ads  portray  historic 
American  taverns  with  the  copy, 
"for  hundreds  of  years  the  tav¬ 
ern  has  been  a  respect^  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  relaxation  and 
friendly  discussions’’  and  point 
out  that  to  continue  to  warrant 
this  standing,  the  tavern  men 
pledge  observance  of  all  laws. 


Believing  in  moderation  is  not 
enough,  according  to  this  ad  in 
Allied  Liquor  Industries  new 
newspaper  series  .  .  .  you  must 
also  practice  it.  The  statement  oi 
the  bartender  elaborates  on  the 
theme  while  the  box  in  the  lower 
left  contairui  five  principles  which 
the  sponsoring  tovem  keepers 
pledge  themselves  to  observe. 


Tucson  Newsmen 
Form  Press  Club 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Feb.  5— The 
first  press  club  in  Tucson  came 
into  being  recently  when  news¬ 
paper  men.  radio  announcers 
and  others  in  similar  fields  elect¬ 
ed  officers  and  directors  and  ar- 
•'anged  to  open  a  club  room. 
There  are  now  22  members 
of  the  new  organization  which 
will  be  known  as  the  "Tucson 
Press  Club,"  and  four  others 
joined  recently. 

Lester  N.  Inskeep  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Daily  Star,  is  president; 
Harry  Behn,  head  of  the  radio 
bureau  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  is  vice-president,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Drake  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  is  secretary-treasurer. 
Elected  to  the  board  of  directors, 
in  addition  to  the  president  and 
secretary-treasurer,  were  George 
Hall,  head  of  Consolidated  Vul- 
tee  Aircraft  Corp.’s  modification 
center;  George  T.  Maxwell  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  and  An¬ 
drew  White  of  Station  KVOA. 

■ 

State  Publicity  Okayed 

Charucston,  W.  'Va.,  Feb.  5 — 
Passed  by  the  lower  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature  here  last 
week  and  sent  to  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  was  a  bill  to  set  up  an  in¬ 
dustrial  and  publicity  commis¬ 
sion  to  help  bring  new  industries 
into  the  state,  promote  the  state’s 
products  and  publicize  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages. 

■ 

Posthumous  Bronze  Star 

Capt.  Peter  Van  Pelt,  of  Villa- 
nova,  Pa.,  a  news  staff  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
when  he  entered  the  Army,  has 
been  posthumously  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  member  of  the  First 
City  Troop  of  Philadelphia.  Capt. 
Van  Pelt.  26,  was  killed  in 
France  last  August  while  serv¬ 
ing  with  an  infantry  unit. 


Public  Seen  j 
Able  to  Support 
High  Standards 

Our  post-war  economy  will 
have  to  provide  57  million  jobs 
and  an  annual  sale  of  goods  and 
services  totalling  $145  billion, 
conditions  which  will  demand 
"full  utilization  of  advertising, 
merchandising  and  salesman¬ 
ship,"  Arno  H.  Johnson,  director 
of  media  and  research,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  told  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York 
this  week. 

On  the  basis  of  a  year’s  re- 
.search  into  the  .subject.  Mr. 
Johnson  declared  the  American 
public  is  fully  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  such  an  economy,  with 
m^ian  family  income  at  $50  a 
week  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
war  level  of  $25. 

“We  must  discard  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  beyond  which  there  are 
no  new  frontiers,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  “and  that  ( there  must 
be)  a  general  lowering  of  stand¬ 
ards." 

The  job  of  post-war  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  said,  is  to  change  the  living 
habits  of  the  masses. 

To  bring  about  the  necessary 
increase  in  consumption,  Mr.  | 
Johnson  said,  “may  mean  re¬ 
visions  of  the  tax  structure  •  ■  • 
better  working  conditions  and  { 
increased  security  .  .  .  increased 
recognition  of  labor  by  manage¬ 
ment  .  .  .  greater  sharing  by 
labor  in  the  rewards  of  in¬ 
creased  efficiency;  further  recog¬ 
nition  by  labor  that  any  means 
leading  to  increased  productiv¬ 
ity  ..  .  is  the  key  to  higher 
wages  and  lower  costs.” 


mvs  a  /)/iAa6E. 

"Trust  th’  whole  wide  world  in 
matters  that  concern  your  pocket 
book  —  but  put  FIRST  trust  in 


Bayonne  people  are  not  penny- 
pindiers,  for  they  earn  big  wages 
and  believe  in  good  living.  When 
the  30,000  diversified  -  industry 
workers  start  shopping  there  are 
no  tight  zippers  on  their  wallets. 
They  know  their  jobs  are  LIFE- 
■nME  JOBS. 


Wins  Safety  Award 

The  Hampton  County  safety 
council  has  awarded  a  citation 
to  the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  News, 
commending  the  paper’s  “safer- 
.streets”  campaign.  The  award 
was  the  second  straight  for  the 
News. 


Where  There's  Action 
There's  Acme 

WORLD-WIDE 
PICTURE  COVERAGE 


For  75  years  the  Bayonne  Times 
has  encouraged  that  “Buy-at- 
Home”  spirit  by  being  a  home 
paper  the  people  LOOK  TO 
FIRST  for  money-spending. 
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As  the  signature  to  a  letter  or  a  contract  identifies 
the  writer  and  guarantees  his  integrity,  so  is  a  newspaper 
judged  and  accepted  by  its  readers  and  advertisers  because 
of  its  principles. 

Hei^tii^perican 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Every  day  in  the  year  this  published  symbol  is  recognized 
by  all  Chicago— and  more  readers  act  on  this  recognition 
and  the  things  for  which  it  stands,  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  evening  paper  in  the  city. 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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NewBedford 

4th  largest 
I  MARKET 

iM  MASSACHUSETTS, 


Rfp  Dy  oiiiTiuii.  Ni  ,1  6  Hut hn>ij( 


mittee  include  J.  D.  Funk.  Santa  a  blast,  then  screams,  and  I  fot 

Afonica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  secre-  g  ^  I  #  out.  Some  hen  helped  me." 

tary-treasurer;  Ray  Lovett.  Pen-  " 

insula  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Harry  STRICTLY  one  of  “those  thlnfi" 

S.  Webster,  San  Bernardino  was  the  way  a  picture  got  into 

(Cal.)  Sun  *  Telegram;  Frank  APROPOS  typographical  errors,  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald. 
Jenkins,  Klamath  FalU  (Ore.)  Walter  Winchell  tells  about  “a  The  caption  explained:  "What 

HeraldSewt;  and  Ted  Robert-  small  burg  gazette”  which  print-  price  control  has  done."  The 
son,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  A  ed  an  apology:  “Our  paper  car-  picture  showed  a  grocery  win- 
Republic.  ried  the  notice  last  week  that  dow,  with  all  sorts  of  ration 

The  program  will  stress  the  Mr.  John  Doe  was  a  defective  signs.  A  swell  idea,  but  ...  the 
following  eight  reasons  why  in  the  police  force.  This  was  picture  was  upside  down, 
newspapers  surpass  other  media :  a  typographical  error.  Mr.  Doe  ■ 

“1.  Your  advertising  message  is  really  a  detective  in  the  police  WHEN  a  classified  ad  got  mixed 
in  this  newspaper  goes  into  more  farce."  up  with  a  social  item  in  the 

homes  than  any  kind  of  adver-  ■  Lewi$ton  (Me.)  Sun,  this  is  how 

K-  *  A  THAT  brings  us  to  these  choice 

2.  Every  big  store  in  America  -tvnn.!”  in  vnrettes  laree  and  Auburn  spent  the  weekend 

built  its  fortune  with  news-  smalL  gazettes,  large  and  oil-burners  cleaned,  re- 

advertising  and  relies  on  ’  Reporting  how  firemen  put  out  Paired  and  installed.” 

“  j  I  j  j  1  ,  a  fire  in  a  house  next  door  to  " .  ,  , 

3.  Good-sired  advertising  in  house,  the  Mansfield  C.  J.  LARMON,  circulation  man- 

<0.)  Journal  recited:  “So  the  ager  of  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 
ONE  CENT  -per  family  you  ftreman  pulled  the  house  out  American  ran  into  a  new  one 

reach.  j  through  a  window  and  into  the  the  other  day  when  he  investi- 

/  ♦u  u  Pa*l  house  to  put  out  the  fire.”  gated  numerous  “misses  on  a 

of  the  Hometown  news  that  Hastings  ( Mich. )  corre-  boy’s  route.  The  carrier  had 

eve^body  wants  to  as  weU  gpondent  called  it  a  snack  bar.  quit  to  go  to  a  fire. 


Explains  Hoax 

The  Thomasville  (Ala.)  Timei 
printed  the  scare  head:  “CITY 
DESTROYED  BY  TERRIBLE 
FIRE.”  Sub-heads  noted  the 
business  district  wiped  out,  in¬ 
surance  of  only  $40,000  to  cover 
$133,000  damage.  The  story 
jumped  to  Page  2  and  at  the 
end  Editor  Earl  Tucker  tacked 
on  a  note:  “We  forgot  to  tell  you 
at  the  beginning  that  this  article 
was  copied  from  the  Thomasvillt 
Argus  of  Nov.  9,  1899.”  He 
tagged  it  “a  good  stunt  for  Fire 
Prevention  Week.” 
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Views  on  Promotion 

New  York  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Managers  Association 
bos  invited  key  executives  of 
advertising  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  to  dls<?ii»M 
what  they  like  and  don't  like 
in  new^Kxper  promotion  mote- 
rioL  First  of  the  talks  will  be 
given  by  Joseph  Braun,  media 
director  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
at  a  luncheon  Feb.  14. 
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FInIth  tk»  Fight  —  with  Wgr  Bondt 


Coast- to-coast  Record:  6  hrs.,  3  min.,  50  sec. 


It’s  11:38  o’clock  in  Seattle  on  the  morning 
of  January  9,  1945.  A  new  Boeing  giant  of 
the  skies— the  C-97  Army  transport— lift^  it¬ 
self  into  the  air  and  heads  east. 

One  hour— up  30,000  feet  and  smooth  sail¬ 
ing.  Two  hours— 45  helow  outside,  warm  and 
i.'omfortable  inside.  Three  hours — high  above 
stonns  over  the  Dakotas.  Four  hours— the 
Mississippi  far  below.  Five  hours— over  Ohio. 

Six  hours  — i  minutes  — seconds— to 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  2323  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  383  miles  an  hour  with  tail 
winds  averaging  approximately  45  mph  ...  a 
new  coast-to-c'oast  non-stop  flight  record! 

Behind  this  historic  flight  is  the  bright  blue¬ 
print  of  a  new  era  in  air  travel.  For  the  C-97 


troop  and  cargo  transport  is  the  military  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  great  post-war  luxury  airliner— 
the  Boeing  Stratocruiser. 

With  the  advent  of  this  new  super-transport, 
the  rosy  promises  of  tomorrow’s  aviation  be¬ 
come  realities.  You’ll  lunch  in  the  East,  dine 
on  the  West  Coast.  You’ll  travel— far  and  fast 
—  in  luxurious  comfort,  and  at  surprisingly 
low  cost. 

A  huge  double-deck,  four-engine  airplane, 
capable  of  carrying  100  persons,  the  Boeing 
Stratocruiser  will  have  operating  rang^  up  to 
3500  miles  with  ample  fuel  reserves.  When 
flying  at  over-weather  altitudes,  atmospheric 
conditions  inside  the  pressurized  cabin  will  be 
equivalent  to  comfortable  low-level  flight. 


The  Boeing  Stratocruiser  is  the  newest 
member  of  a  famous  family  of  four-engine 
champions.  The  aerodynamic  advancements 
built  into  this  big  ship  have  been  thoroughly 
war-tested  in  the  B-29  Superfortress,  and  are 
the  result  of  long  experience  in  the  design  and 
development  of  such  other  Boeing  airplanes  as 
the  Flying  Fortress,  the  Stratoliner  and  Clip¬ 
per.  The  record-breaking  performance  of  the 
C-97  offers  striking  evidence  of  what  you  may 
expect  from  this  new  Boeing  airliner. 

When  victory  is  won,  the  same  shill  in  design, 
engineering  and  manufacture  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  Boeing  leadership  in  the  big  bomber  field 
will  bring  you  the  Strato  :ruiser  and  other  advance¬ 
ments  in  air  transport.  You  can  be  sure  ...  if 
it's  “Built  by  Boeing”  it's  out  in  front. 


OCtIMIUM  or  THK  B-2f  tUKM FOIITIinS  .  THC  FLYIM  FOIITIIIM  •  THE  NEW  STIUTOCNUMER  V*  T 

THE  KAYOET  TRAINER  •  THE  STRATOLINER  •  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS  A  Ai 
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'Good'  War  Book 
Will  Please 
Lewis  Gannett 

Bespectacled  and  scholarly- 
looking  book  reviewers  seldom 
get  closer  to  battle  fronts  than 
Chapter  IV  of 
Ernie  Pyle's 
“Brave  Men.” 

But  “seldom" 
doesn’t  include 
bespectacled 
and  scholarly- 
looking  Lewis 
Gannett,  book 
columnist  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune, 
who  has  just 
returned  to  his 
quiet  nook  on  *» 

the  11th  floor  of 
the  Tribune  building  after  re¬ 
porting  the  war  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Between  a  review  of  Clyde 
Davis’  "Rebellion  of  Leo  Ma¬ 
guire"  June  30,  1944,  and  the 
psycho-analysis  of  the  heroine 
in  John  Gunther’s  “The  Troubled 
Midnight,"  Feb.  2,  1945,  Gannett 
sandwiched  coverage  of  the 
American  First  and  Ninth 
Armies  and  a  jeep  accident  in 
which  he  lost  a  row  of  teeth. 

Awaits  GI  Books 

“The  lasting  literature  of  the 
war  is  not  being  written  by  war 
correspondents,  "he said.  “’There's 
a  place  for  the  correspondent’s 
book — it’s  damned  important —  , 
but  it’s  not  going  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Most  correspondents’  book.s 
are  too  much  'grand  tour.’  Too 
much  generals,  not  enough  GI. 
It’s  time  some  of  the  GI’s  were 
writing  their  own  books.” 

He  doesn’t  expect  a  repetition 
of  the  defeatist  literature  that 
came  out  of  the  last  war.  “Not 
unless  some  of  it  comes  out 
of  the  armies  of  occupation,” 
said  Gannett.  “It’s  too  early  to 
tell  yet  just  what  the  war  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  this  time— but  it 
will  be  different.”  And  Gan¬ 
nett  feels,  as  the  result*  of  his 
experience,  that  “I  can  handle 
it  a  lot  better.” 

Gannett's  war  pieces  con¬ 
tained  much  of  the  detached  and 
analytical  viewpoint  of  the  sea¬ 
soned  book  reviewer.  But  now 
he’s  looking  at  books  from  th«‘ 
action-slanted  viewpoint  of  the 
war  correspondent  —  “and  I’m 
havine  a  hell  of  a  job  trying  to 
get  back  into  the  routine.”  he 
comolained.  “This  war  is  the 
greatest  story  of  all  time,  and 
even  if  vou  cover  only  oart  of 
it.  yon  feel  vou  belong  to  i*. 
and  it’s  hard  to  settle  down 
again  to  book  reviewing.” 

Gannett’s  jeen  accident  drove 
a  tooth  through  his  lower  lip. 
knocked  out  th*’*'"  ♦*»**th 
off  two  others.  He  renorted  the 
incident  with  a  modest  spnippce 
at  the  end  of  a  disnatch.  “T  am 
in  the  hosni^al  having  mv  rhin 
hemstitched  ”  Vow  h*»  w#»a*-s 
a  complicated  -  looking  bridge 
which  he  can  non  out  of  his 
mouth  like  an  all-dav  sucker. 

FuP  of  the  sight  of  death 
and  iriiorv  and  suffering,  he 
reacted  =*ron«»1v  w^’^n  he  came 
home  he  «aid  to  “the  neurotic 
twaddle  which  punctuates  vir¬ 
tually  every  radio  program.  It 


was  the  aspect  of  home  lire 
which  most  disgusted  me.  ” 

“The  first  time  1  heard  a  radio 
program  on  returning  home  1 
was  depressed  by  the  thought 
this  must  be  a  nation  of  hypo¬ 
chondriacs,”  he  said,  pointing 
out  that  returning  soldiers,  who 
have  lived  with  death  and  dis¬ 
aster,  are  “likely  to  be  demon¬ 
strably  unimpressed  by  civilian 
ailments.” 

Gannett,  who  took  a  shocked 
look  about  him  when  he  got 
to  the  front  and  announced.  “I 
feel  rather  as  if  I  had  been 
privileged  to  join  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  trip  with  some  of  the 
finest  fellows  1  ever  met  ...  I 
liked  it,”  took  another  shocked 
look'  about  him  when  he  got 
home  and  reported : 

“I  found  myself  constantly 
shocked  at  the  obvious  age  of 
my  civilian  friends.  At  first 
I  thought  they  had  aged  rapidly. 
Then  I  realized  that  my  point 
of  view  had  grown  younger.  1 
had  lived  with  youth.  I  had 
listened  with  respect  to  experi¬ 
enced  officers  younger  than  my 
son.  I  had  grown  used  to  see¬ 
ing  men  a  decade  or  two.  or 
even  three  decades  my  juniors, 
holding  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

”My  standards  of  age  had 
changed.” 

“It’s  a  simple  fact,”  said  Gan¬ 
nett,  "that  the  people  at  home 
don’t  know  what  the  war  is 
like,  and  you  can’t  tell  them. 

“At  the  front  we  used  to  sit 
around  nights  talking  about  how 
to  report  the  war.  But  all  you 
can  .see  with  your  own  eyes  is 
a  couple  of  dozen  men  in  ac¬ 
tion.  When  you  get  briefed, 
you  are  briefed  by  an  officer 
who  has  seen  even  less. 

“It  will  only  be  when  the  war 
is  won,  and  the  boys  can  write 
with  fewer  inhibitions,  that  the 
story  of  World  War  II  can  be 
really  told. 

“No.  I’m  not  going  to  write  a 
book.” 

■ 

Overseas  Shortwave 

RCA  Victor  Division  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America 
announces  that  it  has  shipped 
the  last  of  a  total  of  23  shortwave 
transmitters  to  be  supplied  by 
RCA  during  the  past  two  years, 
for  the  radio  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  Three  additional  RCA 
transmitters  of  this  type  have 
been  completed  and  will  be 
shipped  within  the  next  30  days. 


Ym  Cas  Sril  BOTH 
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William  N.  Thomaon,  industry 
member,  dissented,  stating: 

"The  Commission  majority, 
through  some  obscure  and  tor¬ 
tuous  process  of  reasoning,  has 
apparently  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  dispute  which 
originated  in  March,  1943,  cov¬ 
ering  a  contract  which  expired 
on  March  12,  1944,  is  still  active 
and  must  be  disposed  of.  This 
notwithstanding  the  facts:  there 
was  a  complete  breaking  off  of 
contractual  relations,  a  Labor 
Relations  Board  election,  a  new 
certification  and  bargaining 
agent  and  a  completely  new  set 
of  negotiations.  .  .  . 

“If  Congress  were  to  pass  a 
law  which  would  require  a 
newspaper  to  discharge  an  edi¬ 
tor  or  a  reporter  whom  it  wished 
to  retain  in  its  employ,  no  one 
would  dispute  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  contravention  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  In  the  in¬ 
stant  case,  a  government  war 
agency  is  assuming  a  right  spe¬ 
cifically  denied  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  when  it  grants  to  a  labor 
organization  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  continue  in  the  employ  of  a 
newspaper  publisher.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Texas  Tourist  Ads 

Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  5 — Estimat¬ 
ing  th«t  Texac  tourist  trade  is  a 
potential  $400,000,000  annual 
business,  the  State  Post-war 
Economic  Planning  Commission 
has  recommended  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  state  legislature  that 
a  bureau  be  created  to  advertise 
the  state's  attractions. 


Union  Security 
Granted  Guild 
In  Two  Cities 

Chicago,  Feb.  5 — Maintenance 
ol  membership  was  granted  to 
the  guild  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Presf  and  the  Sacramento  Union 
by  directive  orders  issued  here 
today  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Commission.  In  the  Free  Press 
dispute  case,  the  Commission  de¬ 
clined  to  grant  a  dues  check-off 
provision  in  the  contract. 

The  Commission  also  directed 
that  the  new  contract  between 
the  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  remain  in  ef¬ 
fect  from  Oct.  30,  1943  to  April 
25,  1945,  and  that  no  wage  re¬ 
opening  clause  be  included.  The 
Commission  also  rejected  the 
guild’s  proposal  that  severance 
pay  be  granted  upon  voluntary 
resignation  of  any  employe  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  50. 

In  rejecting  the  severance  pay 
proposal,  the  Commission  said 
that  “payment  of  severance  pay 
upon  voluntary  resignation  is 
more  than  an  extension  of  an 
existing  benefit — it  is  rather  the 
introduction  into  the  contract 
of  a  new  benefit.” 

Thomaon  Diasenta 

The  sole  issue  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  case  was  that  of 
maintenance  of  membership  in 
the  editorial  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  for  the  1943-44  con¬ 
tract,  which  has  since  expired. 
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W  MM  I  Yes — the  temptation  IS 

]  m  M  to  smile  a  litUe  smugly 

M  when  any  one  shows 

W  /fm  m  JH#  \  M  m  market  charts.  Their 

mm  I  m  m  weakness  is  that  facts 

^  M  ^  can  be  shrewdly  jug- 

NOT  SO  THIS  CHART,  as  compiled  for  December’s 
issue  of  the  reliable  Pennsylvania  Business  Survey. 

See  those  black  lines  on  the  INCREASE  side.  They 
represent  14  important  State  cities,  all  normally  active  .  . . 
as  fine  markets. 

But  .  .  .  the  TOP  line  which  is  the  LEADING  line  .  .  . 
stands  for  SCRANTON.  Away  out  in  front!  The  chart 
itself  is  a  technically  correct  percentage  index  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  in  Pennsylvania  industrial  areas,  for  a  typ¬ 
ical  month  (October  last).  The  record  is  concerned  with 
bank  debits,  factory  payrolls,  industrial  power  sales,  busi¬ 
ness  in  general. 

THAT  clinches  the  value  of  the  MARKET,  doesn’t  it? 
There  is  a  sure  way,  and  the  facts  are  just  as  PROV¬ 
ABLE,  by  chart,  that  The  Scranton  Times  does  the  best 
COVERAGE  job  in  this  rich  market.  For  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  The  Times  has  been  PROVING  it. 
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EACH  '‘BURST  OF  FIRE*  PUTS  12  RIVETS 


WARPLANE  WING...PERFECTLY...NOISELESSLY 


Plane  production  eoes  at  a  fast  clip  when  nvets  are  put  in  perfectly 
12  at  a  time.  That  kind  of  speedy  riveting,  replacing  setting  individual 
rivets  bv  noisy  pneumatic  rivet  guns  is  production  with  a  capital  *'P”. 
It  speeas  warplane  production  and  means  lower  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

Ryan  was  foremost  in  the  application  of  multiple  hydraulic  riveting 
to  aircraft  work.  These  new  methods  aren’t  just  "something  that 
happened".  Their  development  at  Ryan  is  the  result  of  far-sighted 
planning  of  methods  to  combat  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  get  more 
airplanes  into  the  air  at  our  fighting  fronts. 

This  wholesale  riveting  technioue  is  new  and  unique  in  the  industry. 
Cooperation  is  being  extended  to  other  airplane  manufacturers  in 
giving  them  full  technical  information  on  the  advanced  "gang  rivet¬ 
ing"  methods  developed  bv  Ryan  —  methods  which  are  symbolic  of 
this  pioneer  company’s  leadership  in  aircraft  design  and  engineering 
for  production  ...  in  wartime  and  in  peacetime. 


TNC  PROBLCM  i  The  outer  wine  ptnel  skin  of  the  imtent 
warplane  ihown  in  the  illuatradon  contains  about  ),000 
rivets.  Ordinaeilv  it  would  take  eight  workers  (four  go^ 
riveting  teams  or  two  people  each)  two-and-a-half  hours  to 
complete  this  job  using  noisy  pneumatic  rivet  guns  and  set¬ 
ting  one  rivet  at  a  tune.  H*w  to  cut  these  work  bouts.’ 

THE  SOLUTION  I  Ryan  produaion  experts  introduced 
multiple  hydraulic  riveters  larger  and  deeper  throated  than 
ever  attempted  to  be  used  before.  Using  a  specially  designed 
overhead  conveyor  system,  the  entire  riveting  is  now 
completed  in  an  hour-and-a^iuarier  by  three  workers,  (one 
operator  and  two  unskilled  helpers.)  Because  a  aMckiar  sets 


operator  and  two  unskilled  helpers.)  Because  a  atackiar  sets 
the  twelve  rivets  at  a  tingle  stroke  of  the  ram,  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  and  perfection  of  workmanship  is  gained. 

THE  AOVANTAQESt  On  assemblies  adaptable  to  Ryan's 
"super-gang  riveimg"  technique  great  savings  in  mao  power 
are  possible.  Rivet  gun  marks.  »in  waviness  and  swelled 
rivets  between  skin  layers  are  eliminated.  And.  no  special 
training  of  the  operator  is  necessary;  women  can  be  used  as 
readily  as  men.  Figuring  up  the  man-houn  saved  by  the  per- 
feaioo  of  this  tingle  production  idea,  as  applied  to  the  eight 
multiple  hydraulic  riveters  in  operation  in  the  Ryan  plant, 
the  amount  totals  tome-llOO  mao  hours  per  month  ....  tb* 
equivskot  of  the,  work  of  about  7)  people. 


Ryam  AbrMMwtUeri  Company,  Son  CNuflO— Mnmbnr,  Aircrofi  War  Production  CooodI,  Inc 
-DESiONCRS  AND  BUIIOERS  OF  COMBATANT  TYPE  AIRPLANES  AND  EXHAUST  MANIFOLD  SYSTEMS 
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CLASSIFIED 


Five  Guideposts 
Mark  Class^ed 
Ad  Profession 

By  F*lix  S.  TowU 

The  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  embodies 
the  greatest  number  of  details 
of  any  one.  or  all,  of  the  many 
divisions  of  advertising.  It  is 
predicated  upon  details  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  increased  number  of 
advertisers;  the  diversified 
classifications;  multiple  inser¬ 
tion  and  bulk  rates;  typography 
and  makeup;  and  complemen¬ 
tary  managerial  efforts. 

An  abundance  of  detail  ean  be 
expedited  successfully  only 
through  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  systematic  handling  of  these 
numerous  "odds  and  ends”  which 
are  too  often  viewed  with  too 
little  concern.  The  success  of  a 
classified  department  is  achieved 
before  the  first  advertiser’s  door¬ 
bell  has  been  rung  or  a  single 
line  of  advertising  has  been  sold. 

It  is  true  that,  perhaps,  there 
are  as  many  different  types  of 
classified  management  as  there 
are  newspapers.  However,  the 
establishment,  operation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  basic  pattern  of  compar¬ 
able  mathematical  precision. 

The  hard  and  fast  rules  for 
classified  advertising  are  applic¬ 
able  to  the  veteran  as  wall  as 
the  novice.  The  beginner  should 
heed  them  well  and  the  ex¬ 
perienced  manager  should  re¬ 
view  them  at  regular  intervals. 

Five  Jobs 

Classified  operation  can  be 
divided  Into  five  major  divisions 
for  ( 1 )  building,  ( 2 )  selling. 
(3)  developing,  (4)  promoting 
and  (5)  servicing.  Sub-divis¬ 
ions  of  these  principal  divisions 
further  facilitate  an  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Rates,  typography  and  classi¬ 
fications  are  the  essentials  in 
lauding  a  classified  department. 
They  are  closely  related  and 
govern  the  desired  or  necessary 
unit  of  income.  Although  they 
are  essentials  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  classified,  they  also  can 
be  utilized  as  most  valuable 
sales  tools  at  a  later  time.  Rates 
determine  basic  income.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  typography  and  premium 
rates  for  the  use  of  larger  faces 
control  Income,  in  relation  to 
space. 

Classifications,  in  addition  to 
serving  as  a  means  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  through  the  use  of 
premium  rates  can  also  effect 
the  income.  In  this  first  major 
division  is  to  be  found  the  for¬ 
mula  of  any  business  transac¬ 
tion — selling  price  minus  cost 
equals  profit.  Only  when  this  is 
established,  via  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  rate  structure,  can  the  other 
four  divisions  be  implemented. 

The  next  phase  of  operation  is 
the  introduction  of  selling.  Here, 
too,  much  must  be  accomplished 
before  the  advertisers  are  con¬ 
tacted.  Selection  of  personnel 
— type  and  number — and  the 
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training  of  the  telephone,  street 
and  counter  staffs  are  naturally 
the  first  steps.  'The  initial  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  will  have  been 
pre-determin^  by  the  antici¬ 
pated  income  afforded  by  the 
rate  structure.  Increased  staffs 
will  be  dependent  upon  volume. 

Selection  of  personnel  ia  most 
important.  They  are,  in  reality, 
personal  representatives  of  the 
manager  and  the  publisher. 
Under  this  heading,  copywriting 
should  be  included — it  is  many 
times  the  difference  between 
productive  and  nonproductive 
advertising,  hence  a  vital  part  of 
the  training  of  all  the  sales 
staffs. 

Although  the  development  of 
a  classified  department  is  pri¬ 
marily  invested  in  the  ability 
of  the  sales  staffs,  such  matters 
as  management,  forms,  budgets 
and  control,  and  credits  and  col¬ 
lections  are  essential  factors  of 
the  balance  sheet  and  can  either 
assist  or  hinder  the  best  and 
most  efficient  sales  organization. 
They  are  responsibilities  of  the 
classified  manager.  These  sub¬ 
jects  can  be  grouped  together 
in  a  division  to  be  labeled  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  fourth  division  includes 
censorship  and  promotion.  Al¬ 
though  the  word  “censorship” 
conveys  the  meaning  of  restric¬ 
tions,  if  it  is  intelligently  ap¬ 
plied  it  will  encourage  confi¬ 
dence,  earn  respect  and  serve  as 
a  potent  sales  weapon.  In  this 
category,  promotion  should  be 
included. 

As  essential  as  all  other  di¬ 
visions  is  the  final  or  fifth — 
service.  In  the  case  of  classified 
advertising,  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  is  of  prime  consideration. 
It  is  used  to  a  marked  advan¬ 
tage,  although  not  as  extensive¬ 
ly  as  by  the  telephone  staff,  by 
both  toe  counter  and  street 
staffs.-  Whether  classified  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  is  a  single 
commercial  instrument,  an  or¬ 
der  \  table  or  turret  system,  or 
individual  private  exchange 
board,  a  single  word  reveals  the 
answer — is  it  adequate? 

These  five  divisions  of  classi¬ 
fied  operation  are  individual 
and  distinct — yet  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  and  interwoven  that  each 
is  dependent  upon  toe  other  and 
none  can  be  successfully  planned 
without  being  mindful  of  the 
association  of  all. 

To  the  neophyte  this  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  pattern  is  the 
foundation  of  any  structure  he 
might  attempt  to  build.  To  the 
seasoned  veteran  of  classified 
advertising,  it  should  serve  as 
an  infallible  guide. 

■ 

Press  Power  Illustrated 

The  power  of  the  press,  both 
editorially  and  in  advertising, 
was  shown  in  pictures  this  week 
by  toe  daily  newspapers  of  Mon¬ 
treal  to  a  gathering  of  business 
representatives  and  newspaper 
men  from  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was 
W.  J.  C.  Sutton,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  screen  presentation 
was  made  by  Harold  Garner, 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association. 


ANPA  Attacks 
Walker's  Power 
In  Esquire  Bon 

Washington,  Feb.  8  —  Charg¬ 
ing  that  Postmaster  General 
Frank  C.  Walker  “has  consti¬ 
tuted  himself  the  censor  of  all 
publications  which  go  through 
the  mails  at  the  second-class 
mailing  rate.”  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  intervened  in  the  Es¬ 
quire  magazine  case  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  here. 

’^e  brief,  prepared  and  .sub¬ 
mitted  by  Elisha  Hanson,  coun¬ 
sel  for  ANPA,  recites  toe  his¬ 
tory  of  Walker’s  suspension  of 
the  magazine’s  second  -  class 
mailing  privileges  on  the  ground 
that  Esquire,  in  the  Postmaster 
General’s  opinion,  failed  to  meet 
this  tost:  “It  must  be  originat¬ 
ed  and  published  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  of  a 
public  character,  or  devoted  to 
literature,  the  sciences,  art.  or 
some  special  industry,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

Walker’s  action,  which  was  a 
denial  of  findings  of  his  own 
hearing  board,  was  predicated 
upon  his  conclusion  that  Es¬ 
quire  did  not  make  a  “special 
contribution  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.’’  In  so  holding,  Hanson 
argues,  the  Cabinet  member 
added  another  provision  to  the 


statute  quoted  above,  whereas 
only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
do  so. 

With  respect  to  the  District 
Court’s  ruling  that  Walker’s  ac¬ 
tion  was  not  censorship  but  only 
classification,  Hanson  wrote; 
“To  hold  that  toe  Postmaster 
General  may  establish  such  a 
‘classification’  is  in  actuality  to 
constitute  him  a  censor  of  all 
publications  which  meet  the 
statutory  requirements  for  the 
second-class  mailing  privilege. 
This  privilege  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  ability  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  to  compete  with  publica¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  character.  .  .  . 
’This  order  and  the  decision  sus¬ 
taining  it  constitute  a  threat  to 
all  publications  using  the  mail 
because  it  subjects  their  edi¬ 
torial  policies  to  the  approval  of 
the  Postmaster  General.  ’The 
inherent  danger  in  granting  the 
Postmaster  General  such  power 
is  obvious.” 

The  Cabinet  portfolio  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  litigation,  the  brief 
asserts,  is  one  long  reserved 
for  an  appointee  who  has  been 
active  in  the  political  campaign 
of  the  successful  nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  and  Walker  was 
described  as  “no  exception.” 

“No  public  official,”  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted,  “should  be  vested  with 
the  power  to  bar  a  publication 
from  the  mails  on  the  ground 
that  in  his  sole  opinion  it  does 
not  make  a  ‘special  contribution 
to  the  public  welfare,’  and  then 
prevent  review  of  such  an  order 
by  the  courts.” 


Center  of  a  new  industrial  empire  created  through  the  low- 
cost  hydro-electric  power  of  the  Teunessee  Valley  Authority, 
Nashville  enjoys  the  lowest  electric  power  rate  in  Eastern 
America,  'llie  entire  TV  A  system,  capable  of  producing 
annually  18  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  this  cheap  electricity, 
is  available  to  supply  Nashville  and  its  adjacent  territory. 
Nashville’s  up-to-date  distribution  system,  municipally  owned, 
ploughs  its  profits  back  into  better  and  cheaper  service.  This 
favored  market  is  blanketed  by  Nashville’s  two  great  news- 
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In  a  recent  poll  of  New  York  State  manufac¬ 
turers,  approval  was  given  to  the  service  and 
cost  of  the  State’s  railway,  water 
and  truck  transportation  facilitiee  by 


You,  as  a  businessman  looking  forward  to  brighter  horizons 
and  more  profitable  marketing  in  the  postwar  period,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  overlook  these  positive  straightforward  facts. 


•  New  York’s  unexcelled  and  highly  diversified 
transportation  system  means  two  things  to  you, 
Mr.  Businessman,  and  they  are  all-importont. 

First,  in  New  York  you  have  at  your  finger¬ 
tips  all  the  facilities  for  distribution  to  the 
nation’s  richest  and  most  highly  concentrated 
markets— those  of  the  entire  Eastern  Seaboard. 
And  you  can  reach  them  quickly,  at  low  cost! 

Second,  through  New  York’s  pre-eminence  as 
a  center  of  world  wide  transportation,  all  the 
potentially  unlimited  postwar  markets  of  the 
entire  world  are  within  your  reach. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Businessman,  here  are  the 
complete  transportation  advantages  you  enjoy 
in  the  Empire  State: 

By  Rail  .  .  .  You  have  41  railroads  within  the 
State  rendering  efficient  service  to  every  village. 
10  major  lines  provide  fast  freight  and  express 
passenger  service  to  key  cities  of  the  nation. 

By  Water  .  .  .  You  have  regular,  low-cost  service 
on  more  than  900  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and 
canals.  You  have  strategically  located  Great 
Lakes  Ports  and  through  the  great  Port  of  New 


York  you  have  the  means  of  moving  goods  to 
and  from  every  port  in  the  world. 

By  Highway. .  .You  have  one  of  the  most  modem 
systems  for  motor  vehicle  transportation  in  tl^ 
world.  Over  it,  thousands  of  trucks  move  daily 
on  both  long  and  short  hauls — and  with  liberal 
size  and  weight  allowances. 

By  Air . You  have  the  nation’s  most 

strategic  location  on  the  air  routes  of  the  world 
with  five  major  lines  serving  the  State,  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  much  of  the  world. 


Accft  Thu  fnformaf/v*  Book 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  offera  assistance  to  you  in  planning 
your  postwar  expansion.  The  services  we 
can  render  are  fully  described  in  our  new 
book  "New  York  Means  Business.”  In  it 
businessmen  tell  in  their  own  words  their 
experience  with  labor,  transportation, 
markets  and  other  factors  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York.  Send  for  your  copy  on 
your  business  letterhead. 

ADDRESS:  M.  P.  CATHERWOOD 
COMMISSIONER 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
ROOM  439,  112  STATE  ST.,  ALBANY  1,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  MEANS  BUSINESS 
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NEW  YORK’S  GREATER  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 
HELP  BUSINESS  EARN  GREATER  PRORTS 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  MEETING 

TWO  Important  warnings  to  industry  and 
advertising  were  developed  this  week 
in  Editor  &  Publishbr’s  round  table  on 
public  relations  at  which  eleven  leaders  In 
this  field  voiced  their  opinions  freely  on 
their  mutual  problems. 

Answering  his  own  question:  “To  whom 
are  we  trying  to  sell  what?”,  one  of  those 
present  stated  industry  is  not  speaking 
the  language  or  getting  close  enough  to 
the  people  it  is  trying  to  impress  through 
its  public  relations. 

The  second  warning  came  from  almost 
all  members  of  the  panel  to  the  effect  that 
industry  and  media  must  beware  of  the 
charlatans  entering  into  the  public  relations 
field.  A  request  was  made  for  a  code  of 
ethics  by  which  legitimate  public  relations 
men  could  be  identified.  It’s  a  good  idea, 
but  not  very  likely  to  be  pursued.  The 
best  control  for  the  press  agent  interlopers 
that  are  now  coming  into  the  public  rela* 
tions  field  is  close  scrutiny  by  the  men  who 
pay  the  bills  and  frequent  consultation 
with  the  already  established  experts  of 
the  caliber  present  at  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  round  table. 

“To  whom  are  we  trying  to  sell  what?”* 
is  a  sound  guiding  principle  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  particularly  applicable  to 
public  relations  advertising  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  selling  ideas.  Adver¬ 
tisers  can  well  afford  to  review  the  public 
relations  copy  they  have  prepared  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  in  the  “talking  to  our¬ 
selves”  category,  or  is  getting  a  message 
across  to  the  right  people. 


OmCIAL  STATEMENTS 

PERIODICAIjLY,  a  government  official 
breaks  into  print  in  a  national  magazine 
expressing  offi^l  views  on  national  and 
international  problems  that  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  every  citizen. 

Currently,  we  have  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius  authoring  a  seven-page  article  for 
Reader’s  Digest  analyzing  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  agreements  and  making  a  plea  on 
their  behalf.  Harry  Hopkins,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  chief  advisor,  has  written  an  article 
for  American  Magazine  discussing  post¬ 
war  military  training. 

Whether  these  articles,  and  others  like 
them,  are  written  for  personal  profit  Is 
beside  the  point 

’They  represent  official  attitudes  which 
should  not  be  confined  to  such  a  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  reading  public  as  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  one  magazine.  Newspapers  and 
news  broadcasters  may  pick  up  a  little 
information  from  these  articles  but  they, 
justifiably,  are  not  going  to  publicize  to 
the  full  extent  information  that  has  be¬ 
come  the  private  copyrighted  property  of 
a  magazine. 

It  is  time  our  appointed  and  elected 
representatives  in  Washington  learned 
wherein  their  responsibility  lies — to  the 
people. 

It  is  to  them  that  all  official  com¬ 
munications  and  explanations  should  be 
addressed  through  general  release  to  all 
sources  of  information  for  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  dissemination,  instead  of  to  a  minute 
portion  of  the  population  through  one 
publication'. 


EDITORIAL 


For  v'hut  IK  ii  man  profited,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?' — St.  Matthew,  XVI;  26. 


PROFESSIONAL  STATUS 

THE  FIRST  official  step  toward  establi^- 
ing  the  professional  status  of  newspaper 
editorial  people  has  been  taken.  ’The 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  last  week  estab¬ 
lished  an  accrediting  committee,  under 
authority  of  the  American  Coimcil  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  to  develop  standards 
for  schools  of  journalism,  to  examine  such 
schools  and  to  approve  those  institutions 
which  meet  the  standards.  ’The  movement 
is  being  supported  by  the  ANPA  and  the 
ASNE. 


Most  experienced  editorial  workers,  re¬ 
porters  and  others,  have  looked  on  them¬ 
selves  for  years  as  professionals  because 
of  the  highly  skilled  work  they  do.  The 
“cubs”  were  not  looked  on  then  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  until  they  had  acquired  the  right 
degree  of  experience.  In  recent  years, 
newspaper  offices  all  over  the  country  have 
hired  many  men  and  women  from  the 
journalism  ’  schools,  some  of  whom  have 
st^n>e<l  immediately  into  important  posi¬ 
tions  and  others  who  served  an  internship 
for  a  year  or  two  to  give  practical  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  book  learning,  much  as  doc¬ 
tors  do. 


As  yet,  editorial  workers  are  not  legally 
recognized  as  professional  workers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  of  their  training. 
The  accrediting  procedure  thus  is  the  first 
step  in  assuring  professional  status  to  our 
editorial  people,  as  in  this  age  of  specializa¬ 
tion  it  appears  that  journalism  schools  are 
going  to  play  even  a  larger  role  in  provid¬ 
ing  personnel  for  our  newspaper  editorial 
staffs. 


PETRILLO  AND  CONGRESS 

JAMES  CAESAR  PETRILLO  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  newspagier 
business,  except  that  many  newspapers 
own  or  are  financially  interested  in  radio 
stations  and  this  gentleman  rules  the  net¬ 
works  with  a  firmer  hand  than  the  heads 
of  those  organizations. 

However,  Petrillo  is  a  symptom  of  what 
is  wrong  with  our  labor  laws  which  permit 
a  labor  leader  to  wield  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  all  employers  of  men  in  his 
union,  and  also  to  coerce  the  individual 
worker  to  do  his  bidding. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  his  refusal  to 
recognize  a  decision  of  the  NLRB  and  the 
rights  of  other  unions  and  individuals,  and 


his  ability  to  dictate  terms  to  the  large 
broadcasting  networks. 

This  week  his  action  in  placing  the 
National  Music  Camp  on  the  “unfair  list” 
has  the  effect  of  ruining  any  radio  station 
that  dares  to  employ  musicians  who  might 
have  the  temerity  to  work  for  the  Musie 
Camp,  and  it  also  ruins  any  such  musician  ;i 
by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  * 
living  at  his  profession. 

Petrillo  now  holds  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  one  segment  of  this  nation’s 
business  and  people.  Just  as  surely  as  Hitler 
holds  it  over  the  entire  German  people. 

Congress  can  legislate  against  this  man, 
Petrillo,  and  deprive  him  of  his  arbitrary 
powers,  but  that  will  not  solve  the  evil  of 
which  he  is  the  most  troublesome  symptom. 

Not  until  Congress  has  the  guts  to  re¬ 
view  the  entire  labor  picture  and  correct 
the  federal  laws  controlling  it  will  we  have 
any  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
power  between  industry  and  labor.  Indi¬ 
viduals’  rights  are  alleged  to  be  sacred  in 
this  country  but  they  are  rapidly  being 
sacrificed  to  the  powerful  labor  unions 
who  care  nothing  for  such  rights,  or  the 
rights  of  management,  and  most  often  can’t 
see  into  the  future  beyond  the  ends  of 
their  noses. 


ANPA-ASNE  CONVENTIONS 

IF  ANY  national  conventions  are  justified, 
in  spite  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  ruling  against  them,  we  think  it  is  the 
annual  business  sessions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Amerr 
lean  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 

The  press  and  radio  of  this  country  have 
contributed  millions  of  dollars  in  time 
and  money  to  the  war  effort.  They  have 
played  increasingly  important  roles  in 
every  home  front  campaign  and  they  have 
brought  the  story  of  the  war  back  from 
the  fronts  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
speed  never  before  contemplated. 

The  annual  meetings  of  these  two  large 
communications  industries  would  certainly 
pass  scrutiny  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
war  effort.  But  the  ASNE,  ANPA  and 
NAB  have  suspended  plans  for  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  seeking  to  cooperate  with 
the  government  in  correcting  a  drastic 
transportation  problem.  The  directors  of 
these  organizations  again  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  patriotism. 

However,  we  reH>«ctfully  submit  that 
the  ASNE  was  too  modest  in  calling  off  its 
meeting.  Its  last  session  in  Washington 
was  devoted  almost  100%  to  meeting  with 
government  officials,  and  Army  and  Navy 
chiefs,  discussing  mutual  problems  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public.  Important  back¬ 
ground  material  was  thus  provided  to 
guide  editors  in  their  future  activities. 
Prospects  for  the  1045  meeting  indicated 
It  would  be  of  the  same  caliber. 

Director  of  War  Mobilization  James 
Byrnes  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
value  of  such  a  meeting  to  the  public  at 
large  through  their  newspapers.  An  invi¬ 
tation  from  him  to  the  ASNE  to  meet  as 
planned  would  be  instrumental  not  only  in 
keeping  the  people  better  informed  but  in 
revealing  public  thinking  and  attitudes 
to  government  executives. 
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ILT.COL.  ENOCH  BROWN,  back 
fnm  his  second  war,  expects 
to  be  placed  on  the  inactive  list 
late  next  month, 
when  he  will 
again  assiune  the 
duties  of  vice- 
president  and 
general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  ( T  e  n  n. ) 
Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal.  Col.  Brown, 
who  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  World 
War  I,  entered 
Brown  the  Army  as  a 

major  on  Jan. 
13, 1943,  and  was 
sent  to  the  AMG  school  at  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  After  a  term 
with  the  Army  General  Staff  ii; 
Vuhington,  he  went  overseas 
in  August,  1943,  as  liaison  officer 
in  North  Africa,  Salerno,  Naples, 
Rome  and  Florence. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
ud  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  spending  January  in 
Florida. 

James  F.  Haas,  editor  of  the 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald,  has 
also  assumed  the  duties  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  following  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  that  post  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Herald 
Printing  Co.  A  former  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  newspaper 
man.  Mr.  Haas  worked  on  a 
number  of  other  papers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  before 
he  joined  the  Herald  in  1936. 

Robert  Matherne,  publisher  of 
the  Goose  Creek  (Tex.)  Sun,  has 
been  named  one  of  seven  trus¬ 
tees  for  a  modern  $590,000  hos¬ 
pital  in  the  area  donated  by  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co. 

V.  y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  Springfield  chapter.  Royal 
Order  of  Jesters. 

F.  W.  Oberacker  this  week  was 
elected  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Press  &  Plate  Co. 
which  prints  the  Cleveland 
Waeehter  und  Anzeiger,  Ger¬ 
man-language  daily,  and  several 
suburban  newspapers.  He  had 
i  been  vice-president. 

W.  O.  Troutt,  publisher  of  the 
Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun,  is  in  the 
hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lester  G.  Bradley,  president- 
treasurer  of  ttie  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  California  Safety  Council. 

Darrell  J.  Greenwell,  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has 
bwn  appointed  to  the  Weber 
County  Welfare  Board. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  was  guest 
speaker  Jan.  26  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Press  Club. 

Roy  H.  Thomson,  publisher  of 
the  Thomson  Dailies  in  Ontario, 
recently  returned  from  a  trip 
wough  Britain  and  France. 

Roland  Moyes,  formerly  of  the 
^torial  department  of  the 
Wheeling  ( W.  Va. )  Intelligencer, 


has  become  editor  of  the 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Journal, 
replacing  Frederick  N.  Lowe, 
editor  and  general  nnanager,  and 
previously  advertising  director 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail,  who  has  assumed  the  post 
of  promotion  director  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  with 
Bob  Smiley,  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector,  as  assistant.  Paul  Jones. 
who  has  been  Post-Gazette  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Kenneth  S.  Goodrich  has 
joined  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier 
News  staff  as  executive  editor. 
He  received  his  early  training  as 
sports  editor  and  reporter  on  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
later  becoming  managing  editor 
of  the  Boone  (la.)  News-Repub¬ 
lican  for  16  years. 

Albert  Zugsmith,  publisher 
and  ^itor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  World,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Atlantic 
County  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn. 

Angelo  Scott,  lola  (Kan.) 
Register  editor  and  publisher, 
has  been  reappointed  to  the 
Kansas  joint  merit  system  coun¬ 
cil  for  a  three-year  term  by  Gov. 
Andrew  Schoeppel.  The  council 
administers  personnel  practices 
of  the  social  welfare  board  and 
other  state  agencies. 


In  The  Business  Office 

JAMES  F.  O’CONNOR,  for  the 
past  10  years  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  to  succeed 
Ray  Foudray,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  and  retired  to  his  Texas 
ranch.  Mr.  O’Connor  had  been 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  Kay  B.  Henry,  O’Connor’s 
assistant  for  the  last  year,  be¬ 
comes  classified  manager. 

Walter  W.  Marto,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Monrovia  ( Cal. ) 
News-Post  and  vice-president  in 
charge  of  dailies  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  has  been 
awarded  the  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  key  of  the  Monrovia  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his 
work  as  chairman  of  a  salvage 
material  drive,  chairman  of  the 
local  Committee  on  Economic 


Development,  member  of  the 
chamber’s  Work  Pile  Committee 
and  regional  head  of  the  Red 
Cross  camp  and  hospital  com¬ 
mittee. 

Ivor  H.  Young,  identified  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  for 
more  than  20  years  and  Herbert 
Thomas,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Star 
have  opened  a  retail  household 
appliance  company.  Young  & 
Thomas,  Inc.,  in  Columbus. 

Harold  R.  Dunne,  formerly 
with  Penton  Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland,  representing  Steel 
and  Daily  Metal  Trades,  has  be¬ 
come  a  special  representative  of 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  circulation  department. 

Edgar  T.  Bell,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  manager  of  the  radio 
affiliations  of  the  company,  has 
filed  application  with  the  FCC 
for  a  radio  station,  his  own,  at 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Ross  M.  Bates,  member  of  a 
pioneer  Oregon  newspaper  fam¬ 
ily,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  for  the  Oregon  City 
Enterprise,  after  similar  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review,  Radio  Station 
KXRO,  and  other  Northwest 
newspapers.  Eldon  M.  All¬ 
dredge,  former  Clackamas  coim- 
ty  treasurer,  has  joined  the  En¬ 
terprise  as  auditor  and  office 
manager.  Merle  Tilton,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  circulation  department, 
has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Enterprise,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Leonard  Parker,  who 
resign^  to  take  a  similar  post 
with  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Sun. 

C.  L.  Fetterer,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Canton  ( Ill. ) 
Ledger  since  1937,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  by 
H.  R.  Winsor.  publisher.  He 
had  been  Mr.  Winsor’s  assistant 
for  three  years  since  the  latter’s 
purchase  of  the  paper,  and  prior 
to  1941  assistant  to  J.  Earle 
Mavity,  manager.  Alan  D.  Er¬ 
win  has  been  promoted  after  a 
year  with  the  Ledger  (half  of  it 
in  the  advertising  department), 
to  assistant  advertising  manager. 

Norman  R.  Kohnfelder  has 
resigned  as  national  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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3,000  Women  in  Miami 
Wrote  Josephine  Lowmon  Lost  Month 

— and  thousands  elsewhere  depend  upon  her  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  column.  These  are  a  few,  typical  January  totals: 

Minnaapolis  Star-Journal  &  Trib . 8,9S4  tattars 

Philadaipkia  Racord  . 7,396  lattars 

Pittsburg  Pratt  . 4,679  lattart 

Miami  Harald . ., . 3,131  lattart 

Youngstown  Vindicator  . 2,020  lattart 

Can  any  of  your  present  women’s  features  equal  this  kind  of 
reader-writer  interest? 

For  Proofs,  Territory  and  Terms,  write  the 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


''One  of 
the  best...' 


JOE  JINKS 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of 
The  New  York  World-Telegrani, 
had  this  to  say  about  Joe  Jinka 
in  a  recent  letter: 

“I  know  you  have  not  forgotten, 
and  possibly  not  forgiven  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  I  have  squawked 
about  that  Joe  Jinks  sport’s  page 
strip. 

“I  squawked  not  out  of  pure  ciissed- 
ness  as  yon  probably,  tbink,  but 
because  I  think  the  idea  is  good 
and  the  strip  has  a  very  real  value 
to  us  when  it  clicks.  Unfortunately 
it  has  not  always  clicked,  but  at 
last  in  my  jndgmnt  you  have  got 
the  thing  on  the  beiun  and  if  I 
may  be  permitted  a  hope  it  is  this: 

“If  you  have  not  already  signed  up 
whoever  is  doing  the  strip  now  I 
think  yon  should  do  so  at  once. 

“I  don’t  know  who  the  guy  doing 
the  strip  now,  is,  but  two  things 
I  do  know:  first,  he  is  a  damned 
good  draftsman  whose  figures  are 
reaUy  human  beings  and  not  just 
figures  or  caricatures.  Secondly, 
he  knows  something  about  the 
boxer’s  stance  and  the  difference 
between  the  stance  employed  in 
blocking  a  punch  and  the  stance 
proper  for  delivering  one. 

“No,  my  health  is  all  right!  I 
have  not  had  an  enlargement  of 
the  heart  and  everything  is  nomul. 
It  just  occurred  to  me  that  having 
damned  this  strip  so  often  when  I 
thought  it  lousy  I  owed  it  to  you 
to  say  so  now  that  yon  have  got  it 
around  to  the  point  where  in  my 
judgment  it  is  one  of  the  best 
sport’s  page  strips  on  the  market.” 

The  artist  who  has  brought  new 
vitality  to  Joe  Jinks  is  SAM  LE)FF. 
He’s  signed  up.  For  samples  of 
the  new  Joe  Jinks,  please  write  to 
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manager  of  the  Hoboken  ( N.  J. ) 
Jeraey  Obeerver  to  take  an  exec¬ 
utive  position  with  the  Arthur 
Murray  Schools  of  Dancing.  He 
will  be  retained  as  advisory 
counsel  by  the  Jersey  Observer. 

Edwin  L.  Pierce,  business 
manager  of  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican,  has 
been  elected  editor  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  Kiwanis  club’s  weekly 
bulletin. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

‘ 

WILUAM  G.  WEART  has  re¬ 
signed  as  INS  Pennsylvania 
state  manager  after  13  years  in 
the  Philadelphia  offices  and  on 
Feb.  18  will  assume  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  succeeding 
Walter  Ruch  who  resigned  last 
month  to  }oln  Anthracite  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  H.  Walton  Cloke  re¬ 
mains  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Weart. 
The  latter  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Billy  Weart.  for  many  years  a 
prominent  Philadelphia  sports 
writer  and  editor  on  the  old 
Evening  Telegraph  and  Press. 
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Linton  Martin,  drama  and 
music  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Max  de  Schauen- 
sEE  who  holds  a  similar  post  on 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  are 
guests  today  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co.  radio  quiz  conducted 
by  Olin  Downes,  music  critic  of 
the  New  York  Tinges. 

Dorothy  Rockwell,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  chairman  of 
the  Washington  unit  of  the 
ANG,  is  recovering  in  St.  Luke's 
and  Childrens’  Medical  Center 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  after  an 
operation.  Allen  Keith  has 
been  appointed  New  Jersey  state 
editor  of  the  Inquirer  and  Joe 
Harper,  desk  assistant  lately 
holding  down  that  job,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  correspond¬ 
ents  and  district  men. 

Louise  Randall  Pierson,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
porter  whose  book  “Roughly 
Speaking’’  was  turned  into  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  starring  Rosalind 
Russell,  has  been  signed  by 
Warner  Brothers  to  a  seven-year 
contract. 

Ray  Josephs,  PM  correspond¬ 
ent  and  author  of  “Argentine 
Diary,’’  who  left  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  in  1940  to  go  to 
South  America  and  who  has 
lived  in  every  Latin-American 
country  except  Brazil,  will  talk 
in  Philadelphia  March  5  under 
auspices  of  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist 
Refugee  Committee. 

Robert  Grubb,  AP  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  office. 

Ed  Goss,  Pittsburgh  Press 
“Home  Front”  columnist,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
publicity  work  of  Schoyer  & 
Goss,  of  which  he  is  junior  part¬ 
ner.  He  will  continue  to  answer 
from  his  office  questions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rationing,  the  draft,  and 
other  war  problems. 

Homer  H.  Martz,  agricultural 
expert  of  KDKA,  Pittsburgh, 
will  handle  the  garden  page  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  addition 
to  his  radio  work.  He  succeeds 
Henry  Pree  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  who  has  left  Scripps- 
Howard  to  engage  in  commer¬ 
cial  landscape  work. 

Roy  Cole,  recently  with  the 
Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Washington  publicity  staff 
and  before  that  handling  radio 
news  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  stations  WLW,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  KWK,  St.  Louis,  has 
oined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 

ew  York  Mirror.  Previously 
he  worked  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  U.P.  office,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  the  Pocatello  (Ida.) 
Tribune. 

Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post 
“saloon  editor”  and  author  of  “I 
Am  Gazing  into  My  8-Ball,”  to 
be  published  Feb.  will  be  a 
speaker  at  the  Philadelphia 
Book  and  Authors  Luncheon 
Feb.  19. 

E.  L.  Bragdon,  formerly  NBC 
trade  news  editor,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Information,  RCA.  Mr.  Bragdon 
was  radio  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun  1923  to  1942. 

Stephen  V.  Feeley,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo 
( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express  since 
1941,  has  been  promoted  to  city 
editor.  Lucian  C.  Warren  suc¬ 


ceeds  him  in  the  capital.  Mr. 
Feeley  is  the  father  of  a  boy, 
Sean  Michael. 

Carl  Saunders,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot.  is  recovering  from 
an  operation  for  hernia. 

Schuyler  L.  Marshall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Johns  (Mich.) 
Clinton  County  Republican 
News,  has  sold  the  publication 
to  Ink  White,  publisher  of  the 
Gladwin  ( Mich. )  County  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  will  retire.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  Michigan  newspaper 
circles  for  two  decades. 

Sydney  M.  Cowan,  former 
GOP  publicity  representative 
and  veteran  newspaper  man, 
will  supervise  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  newspaper,  just  au¬ 
thorized,  the  Michigan  Young 
Republican. 

Jay  McCormick,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Detroit  News  editorial 
staff,  has  been  named  an  in¬ 
structor  in  English  at  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 

Miss  Genevieve  Scott,  copy 
desk  chief  and  second  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Detroit  U.P.  office, 
is  being  transferred  to  U.P.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Douglas  Anderson,  formerly 
with  the  Canadian  Press  at  To¬ 
ronto,  and  the  London  ( Ont. ) 
Free  Press,  has  joined  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Arizona  Republic  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Carolyn  Walker,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz. ) 
Courier,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wildcat,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  the  University  of 
Arizona. 

Clarence  Coon,  formerly  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise 
and  Tyler  (Tex.)  Telegraph,  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Express  local  staff.  Emery  Winn, 
former  Express  reporter-colum¬ 
nist,  is  now  working  in  New 
York. 

Don  Pierce,  sports  editor  for 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  for 
the  past  year,  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Qklahoman.  Pierce,  former 


Kansas  University  football  star, 
played  professional  football  with 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  before  he 
went  to  the  Capital. 

Harold  E.  McClelland,  state 
editor  of  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  Cre^t 
Union,  a  position  formerly  held 
by  Helen  Schuman,  who  de¬ 
clined  renomination. 

Robert  Mittelstaedt,  Lutheran 
divinity  student  at  Concordia 
College,  Springfield,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  as  a  reporter  and  re¬ 
write  man  until  his  graduation 
from  the  seminary  in  August. 

George  W.  Memmott,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  state  de¬ 
cennial  census  for  Springfield. 

Margaret  Presnall,  formerly 
with  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Other  new  additions  to  the 
Chronicle  copy  desk  are  Ralph 
Robinson,  who  spent  some  two 
years  in  the  Merchant  Marine, 
and  who  prior  to  that  had 
worked  on  various  newspapers; 
and  Hal  Kelly,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 

Natalie  Knight,  formerly  of 
the  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Ryan  Aero¬ 
nautical  Co.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Gordon  Allison,  former  drama 
critic  of  the  Newark  Sunday 
Call,  is  now  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporting  staff. 

James  D.  Baldwin,  city  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register  since  March  1944,  has 
resigned  to  become  executive 
assistant  to  Lt.  Gov.  Hugh  W. 
Cross,  of  Illinois.  He  succeeds 
Gerry  D.  Scott,  publisher  of  the 
Wyoming  (Ill.)  Post-Herald,  a 
weekly,  who  will  resume  active 
management  of  the  paper.  Bald¬ 
win  was  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Pana  (Ill.)  Palladium.  He 
entered  the  Army  in  1942  and 
received  a  medical  discharge 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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This  is  no  Wartime  Phenomenon. 

The  steady  and  continuing  increase  in  the  total  circulation  of  American 
newspapers  in  the  past  25  years  from  27  million  to  46  million — a 
gain  of  over  65% — is  shown  below. 


This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Newspaper  Publishers  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  made  the  daily  newspaper  a  vital 
factor  in  the  lives  of  most  Americans. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 


shortly  before  he  returned  to 
the  Register  last  March. 

George  A.  Keeney,  Denis  S. 
Sneicr,  and  Lillian  E.  Callit, 
are  recent  additions  to  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Sew  York 
World-Telegram.  Other  new 
members  of  the  editorial  staff, 
some  of  them  replacements,  are 
Fred  J.  Cook,  George  S.  Trow, 
Robert  H.  Prall,  Kenneth  W. 
Mayo,  Norman  Katkov,  Murray 
Robinson,  Gilbert  Hammond 
and  Harold  L.  Parr,  all  rewrite 
men. 


With  The  Colors 


COL.  KENNETH  CLARK,  one¬ 
time  night  manager  of  the  INS 
Washington  bureau  and  an  INS 
correspondent  in  Paris,  Rome 
and  Siam,  is  in  the  U.  S.  on 
leave  1  from  his  duties  as  press 
relations  officer  of  the  Fifth 
Army  in  Italy.  His  home  is  in 
Washington. 

Gut  V.  Millbr,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Army.  Col.  Miller,  a  former 
National  Guard  captain,  is  chief 
of  transportation  and  supply  for 
an  Army  corps  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  He  was  formerly  a  di¬ 
visional  chief  of  staff. 

Petty  Oiticer  John  Troan, 
Pittsburgh  Press  rewrite  man, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  press 
staff  of  Adm.  Nimitz,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hawaii. 

Second  Lt.  Daniel  A.  Mur¬ 
phy,  former  reporter  for  the 
Washington  U.P.  bureau,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  meritorious  service  as 
a  liaison  officer  during  the  95th 
Division’s  reduction  of  Metz. 

Rorert  L.  Moore,  formerly  on 
the  AP  staff  at  Richmond,  Va., 
has  been  assigned  as  a  reporter 
for  the  press  section  of  Allied 
Force  Headquarters.  Overseas 
for  six  months,  Moore  has 
served  with  infantry  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  units. 

Maj.  Talbot  Patrick,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
NewfArgus,  and  former  direc¬ 
tor  ot  SNPA,  was  recently  heard 
from  in  Paris  on  the  staff  of 
Supply  Headquarters,  AEF. 

Prc.  Calvin  Edwards,  former 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  sports 
writer,  veteran  ot  three  major 
combats  in  Italy.  France  and 
Germany,  recently  was  a  patient 
in  a  convalescent  ho^ital  and 
is  spending  an  18-day  furlough 
with  relatives  in  Greenville. 

Prc.  Lewis  Stein,  20,  son  of 
former  Publisher  J.  M.  Stein  of 
the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald, 
recently  was  reported  missing 
in  action  in  France.  The  elder 
Stein  is  again  a  member  of  the 
Herald  editorial  staff. 

S/ScT.  Mark  Curtis,  former 
financial  clerk  for  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  now 
a  PW  in  Germany,  is  to  be  re¬ 
patriated  in  an  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

Lt.  Jack  N.  Tidwell,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Tucson 
Arizona  Star,  now  a  PW  in 
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Germany,  has  bean  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  France  for  leading  a 
Yank  patrol  1,4(X)  yards  into 
enemy  territory  to  uncover  a 
German  command  post. 

Walter  Dauoky,  turf  expert 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Navy 
and  assigned  to  the  San  Diego 
Naval  Training  Center, 

Y/3c  Roy  J.  Beadle,  former 
reporter,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Breeze,  weekly  publication 
of  the  Mare  Island,  Cal.  Navy 
Yard. 

Prc.  Robert  S.  Ball,  aviation 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News,  now 
on  military  leave,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  heroic  achievement  in  string¬ 
ing  a  vital  communications  wire 
during  a  critical  initial  stage  of 
9Sth  Division  operations,  which 
climaxed  in  the  reduction  of 
Metz. 

Capt.  Cecile  M.  Lane,  who 
formerly  worked  for  Hearst 
newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  public  relations  officer 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 

Capt.  Ramon  D.  Fobes,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Anti¬ 
aircraft  Command  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco. 

Ppc.  Edward  Uzemack,  29, 
former  Chicago  Times  rewrite- 
man,  is  missing  in  action  on 
the  .  Third  Army  front  since 
Dec.  20.  He  began  work  at  the 
Times  nine  years  ago  and  joined 
the  Army  in  August,  1943. 

Cpl.  Gar  Schmitt,  former  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  newspaper  car¬ 
toonist,  is  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Bowie  Blade,  Camp 
Bowie,  Tex.  He  is  also  doing 
a  comic  strip,  “Top  Kick.” 


Wedding  Bells 


JOHN  WILHELM,  Reuters  war 

correspondent  formerly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  New  York  office, 
married  Margaret  Maslin,  Red 
Cross  worker  of  Port  (tester, 
N.  Y.,  recently  in  Maastricht, 
Holland. 

Lt.  Robert  Lewis  Taylor, 
USNR,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  Yorker  and  earlier  a 
renorter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Feb.  3  married  Judith 
Martin,  radio  script  writer,  at 
Pelham.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ann  Brittain  Green, 
widow  of  Ens.  George  H.  B. 
Green  and  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Traveler,  married 
Damon  Carter  of  Boston,  Feb.  3. 

Cpl  Henry  P.  Kaliss,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  now  in  the 
AAF  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
WAC  Cpl.  Patricia  Holcomb, 
Emporia,  Kan.,  were  married  re¬ 
cently  at  Monroe,  La. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Gasow,  society 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Clemens 
( Mich. )  Monitor  -  Leader,  mar¬ 
ried  Albert  C.  Gasow  recently 
in  Orange,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Plain,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker,  and  Capt.  William 
Janson,  AAF,  home  for  reassign¬ 
ment  after  participating  in  35 
bombing  missions  as  a  pilot  in 


the  European  area,  were  aaacried 
at  Poughkeepsie,  Feb.  3.  Capt. 
Janson  formerly  was  employed 
in  the  New  Yorker’s  circulation 
department. 

■ 

H.  A.  Meyer  Nconed 
President  of  EPA 

H.  A.  Meyer  of  IndQ;>endence 
was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Pete  McKechnie  of  Greensburg 
at  the  Kansas  Press  Association’s 
54th  annual  convention  in  Wich¬ 
ita  recently.  Other  officers  elect¬ 
ed  were  Frank  Hall,  Hill  City, 
vice-president;  and  G.  W.  Mar¬ 
ble,  Fort  Scott,  treasurer. 

Principal  address  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  an  “off-the-record” 
one  by  William  L.  White  about 
his  recent  trip  to  Russia.  Prob¬ 
lems  confronting  weeklies  and 
dailies  were  aired  during  the 
afternoon  round-table  discus¬ 
sions. 


Wins  Scholarship 

Miss  Julia  Boken  of  Mineola, 
L.  I.,  a  student  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  1945  scholarship  of  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  City.  The  twenty-second 
student  to  win  the  award  from 
the  Club,  she  will  receive  a 
check  for  $175  this  week  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Pres.s 
Club.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wilson,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Club,  will  present 
the  award  and  Mrs.  Clara  Whit¬ 
taker  Morrissey,  president,  will 
preside. 


Mrs.  Ethridge  Speaks 
At  N.  C.  Press  Meet 

Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge,  auUiot 
and  wife  of  the  publisher  o( 
the  Louisville  Courier-Jounm 
and  Times;  Frank  Starzel,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  Associatad 
Press,  and  Gov.  R.  Gregg  Qierq 
were  chief  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  mid-winter  session  of  thi 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ethridge  emphasized  Ut 
importance  of  interesting,  newsy, 
gossipy,  and  human  intereg 
stories  in  the  newspapers,  "what 
radio  facilities  may  soon  becone 
generally  used.”  She  said  edi¬ 
tors  should  print  more  cogy 
about  everyday  routine  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  community. 

Mr.  Starzel  told  the  North 
C^olina  press  group  at  the  ^ 
ham  session  that  the  correetkn 
of  a  crazy  quilt  organization  ol 
world  communications  would 
be  a  step  toward  insuring  world 
peace. 

Group  meetings  of  the  North 
Carolina  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Associated  Dailiei, 
both  units  of  the  state  press  as¬ 
sociation,  were  held. 

Randall  Harris  of  the  Atht 
vllle  Citizen-Times,  and  Julian 
Miller,  Charlotte,  president  d 
the  association,  and  D.  Hida 
Ramsey,  of  the  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times,  alternated  in  presidini 
over  the  dailies’  sessions.  John 
B.  Harris  of  the  Albermarlt 
Stanley  News  and  Press,  and 
Harvey  Laffoon  of  the  EUchi 
Tribune,  presided  over  the 
weeklies. 
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TESTIMONY 
TO  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Printing  is  at  once  an  art,  a 
profession  and  a  trade  ... 

That  for  141  years  Johnson 
Inks  have  met  three  so  diver¬ 
gent,  yet  precise  require¬ 
ments,  is  testimony  to  the 
maker’s  craftsmanship. 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 
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Those  of  70U  who  have  known  the  dejjght  of  travel  on  Moore- 
McComuck’ lines— whether  to  the  fascinating  wonders  of  South 
America’s  East  G)ast  or  to  the  pre-war  picture-book  lands  of  the 
Baltic  Sea— must  carry  in  your  minds  more  than  one  such  memory 
of  luxurious  ^ys  at  sea. ...  So  do  we. 

All  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  war  have  not  made  us  forget 
the  things  Moore-McCotmack  Lines  stood  for  in  days  of  peace¬ 
time  travel— fine  ships,  meticulous  service,  exhilarating  activities 
programs,  interesting  itineraries.  Nor  have  we  ever  lost  the  vision 
of  what  such  travel  standards  will  mean  in  a  world  returned  to  peace. 
For  months  now  we  have  been  working  on  practical  plans  designed 
to  improve  post-war  travel — to  help  more  people  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  shipboard  life  and  see  the  things  that  make  ocher  nations 


interesting.  The  one  big  factor  which  has  hitherto  prevented  many 
people  from  knowing  such  enjoyments  has  been  lack  of  time.  We 
are  now  seeking  to  establish  programs  whereby  the  man  or 
woman  with  a  two  or  three  weeks  vacation  can  see  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  Buenos  Aires  or  Stockholm  or  Leningrad  and  can  also  benefit 
by  leisurely  holidays  at  sea.  To  bring  this  about,  we  are  proposing 
the  esublishment  of  integrated  sea  and  air  services,  through  which 
planes  will  complement  and  extend  the  utiliaation  of  our  ships, 
and  thereby  further  develop  both  air  and  sea  travel. 

After  the  war,  our  nation  will  be,  more  than  ever,  a  living  part  of  a 
world  society.  'The  people  of  our  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
countries  we  serve,  will  want,  as  never  before,  to  see  and  know  this 
world.  We  intend  to  be  ready  to  turn  those  desires  into  realities. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
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Local  Angle  Outlined 
For  Vitamin  Campaign 


By  Frank  E.  Fahlman 

■  (Mo.  121  in  a  aorios) 

SALE  of  vitamins  in  dozens  of 

forms  has  in  the  past  10  years 
become  “big  business."  Esti* 
mates  of  annual  sales  run  as 
high  as  $200,000,000  for  the  doz* 
ens  of  houses  that  have  added 
vitamins  to  their  regular  lines 
of  pharmaceuticals. 

Last  January  this  column 
made  a  few  suggestions  about 
how  to  sell  vitamins  in  their 
original  form — in  the  foods, 
meats,  fruits  and  vegetables 
found  in  the  average  market.  In 
December,  1944.  announcement 
appeared  in  most  of  our  food 
and  drug  papers  that  Standard 
Brands  was  discontinuing  the 
sale  of  vitamins  to  the  public: 
that  special  items  would  be  made 
for  the  drug  trade,  to  be  sold 
only  on  prescription. 

Doctors  tell  us  we  all  need  a 
certain  amount  of  vitamins  to 
maintain  general  health,  but. 
they  must  examine  individuals 
carefully  in  order  to  prescribe 
the  vitamins  needed  to  correct 
poor  eyesight,  elimination,  etc. 

Babies'  Nssds 

As  reported  here  last  fall,  the 
U.  S.  government  expected  a 
baby  “crop”  of  3,000.000  in  1944. 
It  is  our  guess  that  number  was 
reached.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  babies  are  entering 
their  first  year  with  mothers 
who  are  alone,  living  on  mini¬ 
mum  budgets,  unable  to  retain  a 
first  class  pediatrician.  What 
can  be  done  to  aid  them?  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  magazine 
has  for  many  years  conducted 
a  special  department.  “Child 
Care  and  Training,”  under  the 
direction  of  Gladys  Denny 
Shultz.  In  1943,  Mrs.  Shultz  pre¬ 
pared  “Baby  Book.”  a  handbook 
for  mothers  covering  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  prenatal  care  to  the 
sixth  year.  More  than  140,000 
copies  of  this  well  edited,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  book  have  been 
sold.  It’s  the  best  handbook  we 
have  seen  for  the  preparation  of 
literally  dozens  of  advertising 
campaigns  for  your  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  “Vita¬ 
min  Needs  of  children  from  1  to  3 
years  of  age,"  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  book,  and 
should  be  converted  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign  for  at  least 
one  food  market  in  every  town. 

On  pages  127  and  128  of  the 
book  65  different  food  items  are 
listed  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
after  each  the  quantiles  of  the 
various  vitamins  it  contains  are 
given. 

On  page  126  the  amount  of 
vitamins  needed  by  the  average 
child  from  one  to  three  years 
old  are  shown.  All  the  mother 
has  to  do  is  check  the  65  basic 
food  items  and  the  amount  need¬ 
ed.  and  then  check  the  units  or 
milligrams  for  each  day’s  needs. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

A  special  food  campaign  for 
babies  from  one  to  three  is  only 


one  of  several  that  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  three  or  more  food 
stores.  Make  up  one  campaign 
for  babies,  one  for  small  chil¬ 
dren.  one  for  youngsters  from 
10  to  16,  and  still  another  for 
adults. 

Cost  of  “Baby  Book”  is  $2.50. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  or  your  local  bookstore  or 
infants’  shop. 

Unless  you  have  a  well  man¬ 
aged  independent  store  or  a 
chain  of  independents,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  offer  the  campaign  to 
a  supermarket  ( locally  owned, 
if  possible).  If  these  two  classi¬ 
fications  do  not  have  a  live  pro¬ 
gressive  prospect,  go  to  a  chain 
store  manager  and  sell  him  the 
idea. 

About  tho  Mothora 

From  a  top-ranking  pediatri¬ 
cian  we  learn  that  more  than 
half  of  all  the  ailments  of  the 
average  baby  can  be  traced  to 
faulty  diet.  Remember  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  war 
mothers  do  not  have  a  good 
pediatrician  to  call  on  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  advice.  It’s  only  when 
their  babies  are  desperately  ill 
that  they  call  any  physician. 

The  “Baby  Book”  was  written 
not  to  replace  the  doctor,  but  to 
help  the  young  mother.  It’s  a 
“natural”  for  any  progressive  ad 
man  who  wants  to  sell  many 
new  campaigns.  Its  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  at  this  time  would 
most  certainly  cut  down  the 
death  rate  of  infants  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  basis  of  the  ad  copy 
should  be  the  65  food  items,  and 
never  list  a  food  without  listing 
also  the  quantities  of  vitamins 
in  each  food.  If  we  were  pre¬ 
paring  a  campaign  for  a  food 
market,  we  would  run  a  slogan 
reading  something  like  this: 
“Little  stories  about  how  to  keep 
babies  and  voungsters  well  ALL 
OF  ’THE  TIME.” 

■ 

'Share  Red  Cross'  Drive 
On  in  Philadelphia 

Present  -  day  merchandising 
methods  have  been  applied  to 
the  1945  Red  Cross  War  Fund 
Campaign  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  form  of  “Share  Red  Cross” 
certificates  which  areisold  to  con¬ 
tributors  at  $5  each,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  relatives  or  friends  in 
the  armed  services. 

The  plan,  exclusive  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  developed  by  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Munn.  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  of  N.  W.  Ayer  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  For  the  past  several  years 
he  ha.s  been  associated  with  the 
Philco  Corp. 

■ 

Mail  Rate  Up 

Rate  for  mail  subscriptions  in 
Wisconsin  to  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  was  raised 
last  Monday  from  $5  to  $6  a 
year. 


CED  Distributes 
Daily's  Job  Series 

Plans  for  post-war  jobs,  as 
related  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  in  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press’Scimitar,  is  going  to  be 
read  throughout  the  nation. 

National  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  has  asked 
the  Press-Scimitar  for  5,000  of 
the  booklets,  entitled  ‘“rhere 
Won’t  Be  Any  Letdown  in  Mem¬ 
phis  When  It’s  Over,”  which 
embody  under  one  cover  all  of 
the  articles,  written  by  Grant 
McGee,  reporter. 

CED  will  send  the  booklets 
to  manufacturers.  Memphis  busi¬ 
ness  executives  have  written 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  that  the  post¬ 
war  plans  of  25  Memphis  indus¬ 
tries  have  had  a  stabilizing  influ¬ 
ence  on  employment.  CED  con¬ 
gratulations  went  to  the  paper, 
McGee  and  Promotion  Manager 
P.  D.  Martineau,  who  planned 
the  booklet. 

Court  Upholds  Right 
Of  State  to  Advertise 

Missouri’s  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  right  of  the  state  to 
publish  in  the  form  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  “explanatory  matter" 
on  public  issues. 

TTie  decision,  rendered  in  a 
test  case  brought  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  has  put  into 
high  gear  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  proposed  new  con¬ 
stitution. 

As  an  “address  to  the  people" 
which  serves  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  the  advertising  matter 
is  permissible  at  public  expense, 
the  court  ruled  unanimously. 

The  News-Press  and  Gazette 
case  involved  non-payment  of  a 
bill  for  $116.60  for  printing  the 
"address  to  the  people.”  The 
court  ordered  the  state  auditor 
to  pay. 

■  • 

Agencies  Join  Group 

The  G.  E.  Arnold  Co.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  Virgil  A.  Warren  Co.. 
Spokane.  Wash.,  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  membership  in  the  Affili¬ 
ated  Advertising  Agencies  Net¬ 
work.  Membership  is  limited  to 
one  advertising  agency  in 
each  of  the  major  marketing 
centers. 
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Grocery  Firm  Puts 
Information  in  Ads 

Believing  thaL  today's  grocery 
customer  wants  more  Yrom  food 
store  advertising  than  a  cata¬ 
logue  listing  of  items  and  prices, 
the  Grand  Union  Co.,  New  York, 
has  revamped  the  advertisini 
which  appears  for  its  retail 
stores  in  75  local  newspapers. 

The  firm’s  decision  to  include 
in  its  ads  a  recipe  column  ‘“Three 
Grand  Meals  Everyday,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Nancy  Lynn,  editor, 
Grand  Union  Homemakers  Sery- 
ice,  was  prompted  by  newspaper 
readership  surveys  giving  supe¬ 
rior  ratings  to  copy  of  ^is  na¬ 
ture.  In  addition  to  the  recipes, 
timely,  food  news,  nutritional 
notes,  menus,  and  cooking,  bak¬ 
ing,  household  and  party  notes 
are  also  published. 

“We  know,”  said  the  firm  in 
announcing  its  revised  adver¬ 
tising,  “that  as  food  retailers,  we 
cannot  ignore  price.  It  is  still 
very  important  but  today’s  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  made  conscious 
of  our  store  versus  those  of  our 
competitors  with  something 
more  than  price.” 

The  editorial  column  is  one 
means  of  attracting  this  atten¬ 
tion  and  another  is  the  more 
decorative  and  prominent  logo¬ 
type  which  Grand  Union  has 
adopted.  Now  its  slogan  “Get 
More  for  Your  Money  at  Grand 
Union”  is  tied  in  with  the  figure 
of  a  Scotsman. 

This  campaign  is  an  effort 
along  lines  recently  suggested  by 
Charles  H.  Carson  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  ‘“The  Party  Line" 
(Jan.  20,  p.  11). 


Angeles 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 

Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  circulars, 
advertising  material,  publics- 
rions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro¬ 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  on  newsprint. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 

Kotarf  Priathi  Speeialitit 
2621  W.  54th  StrMt 
Los  Angolos  43,  Calif. 
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Old  ”99”  was  right  down  on  the  river  lining  up  for  the  piers  when 
over  the  intercom  the  waist  gunner  says:  "Take  her  up  a  bit,  Capuin, 
we’re  shipping  water  back  here.”  That,  mister,  is  really  low-level 
bombing.  And  that,  too,  is  how  the  Skull  and  Wing  Squadron  deliver 
their  Sunday  punches  against  the  bridges  in  Burma.  In  fact,  their 
"bridge  work”  has  been  so  effective  that  they  are  known  from  Lashio 
to  Rangoon  as  the  Burma  Dental  Clinic.  Flying  North  American  B-23 
Mitchell  bombers,  these  pilots  have  boxed  the  compass  in  Burma, 
distributing  tokens  for  Tojo  and  turning  hot  spots  into  milk  runs. 


Skip  bombiriK  from  extreme  low  level  to  take  out  the  piers.  ■  An  accurate,  effective  technique  developed  by  American  flyers. 


I  iVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Pace 


PLANIS  THAT  MAKt  HEAPlINiS  . . .  thr  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber, 

the  A  T-6  and  S^J  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  .American  Aviation.  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council.  Inc.  j 
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PROMOTION 

Huntington  Plant  Trip 
Promotion  Scores 


By  T.  S.  Irrin 

WE’VE  BEEN  in  Huntington, 

W.  Va.  only  once  and  that 
was  for  only  two  hours.  Except 
for  noting  that  the  buildings 
seemed  frequently  new  and 
clean,  We  found  it  not  unusual. 

Then  at  a  convention  we  met 
Walker  Long  of  the  Advertiser 
and  Harald-DUpatch  and  start¬ 
ed  hearing  about  Huntington  as 
it  looked  from  the  inside.  That 
man  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
home  town  and  its  newspapers! 
Promotional  ideas  fairly  flowed 
and  be  was  as  acquisitive  as  a 
collie  dog’s  coat  is  to  cockle- 
burrs  when  it  came  to  picking 
up  new  ideas  from  other  people. 

So  it  wasn’t  any  siui>rise  when 
recently  in  the  mail  we  got 
a  beautiful  16-page  plant  trip 
souvenir  booklet  from  Hunting- 
ton.  It’s  a  Job  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  newspaper  of  any 
size!  The  art  and  type  are 
downright  distinguished  special¬ 
izing  on  something  that  looks 
like  a  caslon  body  with  plenty  of 
air  and  wood-cut  type  illustra¬ 
tions  utilizing  a  beige  tint-block. 
The  copy  is  lively  and  we’ll  defy 
anybody  anywhere  to  produce  a 
better  plant  tour  booklet.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  lot  of  different 
ways  the  subject  could  be 
tackled,  but  we  mean  better. 

It  isn’t  very  often  we  go  off 
the  deep  end,  but  the  Hunting- 
ton  promotional  product  is  an 
example  well  worth  studying  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  a 
middle-sized  newspaper  when 
the  interests  from  top  manage¬ 
ment  on  down  all  incline  the 
same  way. 

Bright  Ones  Here.  Too 

AS  YOU  HAVE  NOTED,  ’THIS 

COLUMN,  now  lands  on  the 
same  page  with  the  "Bright 
Ideas"  feature,  so  instead  of 
letting  our  lamp  be  dimmed  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  we’re  really  going  to  get  in 
there  and  pitch. 

Idea  No.  1  comes  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune, 
whose  little  monthly  miniature 
for  Iowa  service  men  and  women 
has  hit  a  new  circulation  high 
of  55,000.  The  little  10x14  four- 
page  paper  is  free  but  lowans 
either  have  to  come  in  and  get 
it  or  send  in  stamped  address^ 
envelopes.  Maybe  some  of  the 
rest  of  our  readers  have  similar 
success  stories  to  report. 

Idea  No.  2  is  suggested  by  the 
new  Coronet  magazine  slide  film 
for  schools  on  the  making  of 
the  New  York  Times.  For  some 
time  now  Coronet  has  been  offer¬ 
ing  these  educational  slide  films 
based  upon  features  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  to  schools  at  near  cost. 
Distribution  is  by  the  Society 
For  Visual  Education  in  Chicago. 
After  looking  over  the  one  on 
the  Times  you  may  conclude 
that  perhaps  your  newspaper 
has  some  graphic  possibilities  in 


this  inexpensive  method  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  to  schools. 

Someday  Arrives! 

SOMEDAY  the  lion  and  the  lamb 

are  going  to  lie  down  together 
without  camivarous  conse¬ 
quences,  the  book  says — and  dog- 
goned  if  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
happening  in  Milwaukee.  The 
other  day  we  got  a  letter  from 
the  Sentinel  which  said: 

"You’re  invited  ...  to  attend 
the  next  two  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
tinel-NRDGA  Retoil  Ad  Clinic 
which  have  been  arranged 
through  the  cooperation  of  Radio 
Station  WISN.  Next  Wednesday 
Prof.  Henry  Lee  Ewbank  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi¬ 
son,  will  lecture  on  five  phases 
of  radio  programming.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Hunter,  chairman.  Department 
of  Radio,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  session  on  the  following 
Wednesday. 

“YOU’LL  HEAR  AND  SEE 
...  an  electrical  transcription 
made  before  your  eyes  ...  a 
transcribed  demonstration  show¬ 
ing  how  big  time  commercial  an¬ 
nouncements  are  developed  .  .  .’’ 

Sure  enough,  a  blue  guest 
ticket  was  enclosed!  Now  we’re 
sorry  we  didn’t  get  to  attend, 
but  Milwaukee  is  some  distance 
from  our  particular  ivory  tower. 
Maybe  you  know  more  about  the 
event  than  we  do,  but  there  are 
at  least  15  old-time  editors  and 
advertising  managers  we  can 
think  of  in  the  next  ten  seconds 
who  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves  or  their  office  chairs  if 
they  read  what  we  Just  read. 

Trade  Paper  Cavalcade 

( From  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Jan.  27): 

Page  23 —  “The  New  Orleans 
States  has  a  new  fighting  editor, 
Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Fitzpatrick  .  .  .’’ 
says  a  full  page,  which  goes  on 
to  tell  that  Managing  Editor 
Frank  C.  Allen  is  carrying  on. 
It  isn’t  very  often  that  staff 
members  get  as  good  a  sendoff  as 
this  one — looks  human,  podner! 

Page  25— “Top  talent  makes 
the  Chicago  Sun  feature  page” 

.  .  .  says  the  headline  which  is 
followed  by  pictures  of  Lira- 
mann,  Timons,  Stokes,  MaJ.  Eliot, 
Laski  and  Mark  Sullivan.  It’s 
interesting  to  us  from  a  news¬ 
paper  viewpoint.  May  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  possibly  halftone  in¬ 
stead  of  line  heads  would  have 
been  a  pleasing  method? 

(From  Advertising  Age,  Jan. 
29): 

Page  17 — The  Tulsa  World 
and  Tribune  in  a  full-page  two- 
color  big  photo  Job  really  shoot¬ 
ing  the  works  on  the  oil  industry 
down  that  way  .  .  .  imagination 
and  force  not  too  often  seen  in 
newspaper  promotion  advertis¬ 
ing! 


Page  22 — ^Distinguished  art  and 
snappy  copy  features  a  4-col.xl()- 
inch  two-color  ad  on  Seattle  as 
the  home  of  the  Boeing  Strato- 
cruiser  ...  by  the  Seattle  Times. 

Pages  26-27 — Colossal  .  .  .  stu¬ 
pendous  .  .  .  terrific — these  are 
the  only  words  that  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  interest  qualities  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  double 
spread  on  Harold  ( The  Fabulous ) 
Smith  which  capitalizes  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  in  the  Pacific  edi¬ 
tion  of  Yank  on  the  Tribune 
war  correspondent.  Illustrations, 
copy,  type — all  perfect  and  we 
salute  the  Trib  crowd  for  seeing 
a  natural  and  using  it. 


ead 


Welcome  Ltmcheons 
’THE  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  has  started  a  series 
of  Welcome  Home  civic  lunch¬ 
eons  on  Saturday  in  honor  of 
service  men  and  women  on  fur¬ 
lough.  At  the  first  party,  there 
were  99  guests  who  had  served 
on  battlefronto  all  over  the 
world.  ’The  newspaper  and  its 
radio  station  give  each  guest  a 
carton  of  cigarettes,  a  lighter 
and  a  cigarette  case.  On  Sunday 
the  paper  lists  the  guests  so 
their  friends  will  know  they  are 
in  town. 


Rewriteman  Finds 
Heir  to  $3,000 

PrrrsBURGK,  Feb.  5— A  three* 
year  search  for  the  heir  to  a 
legacy  was  ended  recently  afta 
a  Pittsburgh  banker  read  a  story 
about  the  exploits  of  Lt.  Theo¬ 
dore  James  Oebel,  Maquis  hero 
in  France. 

The  story,  by  NEA  Corre¬ 
spondent  Tom  Wolfe,  identified 
Oebel  only  as  having  been  bom 
in  Pittsburgh,  stating  that  he 
had  left  there  as  a  boy. 

Rewriteman  George  F.  Swet- 
nam  of  the  Pittsburgh  Prttt, 
who  gets  most  of  his  paper'i 
Jobs  of  ferreting  out  unidenti* 
fied  or  unlocated  persons,  dug 
up  the  local  history  and  rewrote 
the  story  with  a  Pittsbuigh 
slant. 

The  following  day  he  received 
a  call  from  a  trust  banker  who 
said: 

“I’ve  been  searching  for  that 
boy’s  address  ever  since  he  bv 
came  of  age,  to  give  him  $3,000, 
and  yesterday  I  pick  up  my  pa* 
per  and  find  out  all  about  him," 

This  provided  a  second  good 
story,  that  while  the  Nazis  were 
seeking  Oebel  in  the  attempt  to 
cut  his  throat,  good  news  wu 
seeking  him  too,  with  Just  u 
little  success. 


Fme  Kettle  oi  Fish 


Capsuloted  News 

A  CAPSULE  summary  of  late 
news  is  being  presented  to 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  luncheon  clubs 
by  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette.  A  staff  mem¬ 
ber  prepares  the  news  and  de¬ 
livers  it  by  a  direct  wire  from 
the  editorial  room  in  a  five- 
minute  talk. 

Personal  Messages 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  is  now 
publishing  personal  messages 
from  service  men  abroad  to  their 
home  folks.  The  messages  are 
collected  by  Tribune  war  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  fronts  and  sent 
by  wireless  or  cable.  They  are 
published  each  Saturday. 

Veterans'  Tabloid 

A  SPECIAL  12-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  was  published  recently  by 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
to  give  returning  service  men 
the  complete  details  of  a  Vet¬ 
erans  Information  Center  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  newspaper’s  building. 
The  section  contained  the  text 
of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  scores 
of  questions  and  answers  and 
an  introduction  to  personnel  at 
the  Center. 

Librarian's  Role 
LAST  JUNE.  Robert  C.  McCabe, 
editorial  assistant  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  suggested  at 
a  librarians’  conference  that 
“morgue”  directors  should  at¬ 
tend  editorial  conferences  so 
they  might  be  aware  of  future 
plans  of  their  papers.  Now  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg,  new  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Inquirer,  has  issued  a 
standing  invitation  to  Paul  Fos¬ 
ter,  the  head  librarian,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  meetings  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Andy  Ander 
son  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  has  cooked  up  quite  a  diA 
for  hospitalized  war  veterani. 
His  fishin’  show.  Jammed  with 
action  and  humor,  has  already 
played  to  14  hospitals  and  Iti 
booked  for  Halloran  Hospital, 
Staten  Island,  on  Feb.  26.  It 
gives  wounded  service  men 
demonstrations  in  fiy  tying,  rod 
building,  bait  and  fiy  casting. 
It  includes  toll  tales,  humorous 
stories  gathered  during  25  years 
as  a  sports  editor,  and  an  action 
movie  of  fishing  expeditions. 
Andy  has  reduced  the  mechanics 
of  fly  casting  to  such  a  point 
the  boys  often  learn  to  cast  after 
30  minutes  of  practice. 

Help  Wanted 

UNDER  a  one-column  box  head, 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times 
prints  the  agate  line  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  city’s  war  plants 
where  “your  skill  and  industry 
are  needed  now.” 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

ii  returned  over  tne  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


wi.l  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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A  THIRD  WAR  YEAR  REPORT  TO  GUARDIAN  POLICYHOLDERS 


AS  we  enter  the  fourth  year  of  our  fourth  major  war  since  the  founding  of 
>•  The  Guardian,  it  is  evident  that  the  fighting  front  must  continue  to  have 
first  call  upon  manpower  and  materials.  Therefore,  we  are  again  using  this 
method  of  highlighting  your  Company’s  operations  during  its  85th  year. 


THE  SECURITY  BEHIND  YOUR  POLICY 

In  1944,  Guardian  policy  and  claim  re¬ 
serves,  as  provided  by  state  laws,  in¬ 
creased  by  $12,550,000  to  a  new  high  of 
$174,530,000.  Funds  set  aside  as  addi¬ 
tional  security  to  take  care  of  unforesee¬ 
able  contingencies  increased  by  $930,000 
to  $8,450,000. 

I94S  DIVIDEND  BASIS  SAME  AS  1944 

For  1945— the  78th  successive  year  in 
which  your  Company  will  have  paid  divi¬ 
dends  to  policyholders— dividends  will  be 
on  the  same  scale  as  for  1944,  and 
$2,300,000  has  been  set  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

YOUR  COMPANY  AND  THE  WAR 

Guardian  investments  in  United  States 
Government  bonds  increased  in  1944  by 
$18,690,000,  matching  almost  dollar. for 
dollar  the  total  premiums  received  from 
policyholders. 

Your  Company  and  its  field  represen¬ 
tatives  have  been  active  in  assisting 
policyholders  entering  service  to  keep  in 
force  the  life  insurance  they  hold  and  to 
conserve  the  National  Service  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  they  may  buy. 

Further,  since  dollars  saved  through 
life  insurance  are  not  luxury  dollars  but 
become  spendable  when  most  needed, 
they  are  a  major  factor  in  the  vitally 
important  battle  to  control  prices. 

LOOKING  BACK  TO  1944 

New  Guardian  insurance  purchased  was 
17%  greater  than  in  1943;  lapses,  sur¬ 
renders  and  policy  loans  were  at  a  new 
low;  insurance  in  force  increased  by 
$33,350,000  to  a  new  high  of  $586,- 
280,000. 


The  proportion  of  actual  deaths  to 
those  anticipated  by  the  mortality  tables 
was  51.8%.  A  large  part  of  your  divi¬ 
dends  are  paid  from  the  excess  of  benefit 
payments  anticipated  by  the  mortality 
tables  over  those  actually  becoming  due. 

Policy  proceeds  paid  to  beneficiaries 
in  1944  amounted  to  $4,880,000;  living 
policyholders  received  $2,880,000.  The 
total  of  these  two  amounts  exceeded  1943 
payments  by  $290,000.  Of  total  death 
payments,  8%  were*  due  to  war. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  194S 

Until  the  war  is  won  in  every  phase,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  piermitted  to  interfere.  Even 
while  the  war  continues,  one  of  our  tasks 
in  The  Guardian  is  the  retraining  of 
Guardian  employees  and  field  under¬ 
writers  returning  from  military  service. 
We  are  proud  of  our  many  men  and 
women  who  are  sacrificing  so  much  to 
preserve  American  freedom.  We  will  ful¬ 
fill  our  obligation  to  them  and  have  al¬ 
ready  advised  them  of  the  guarantees 
they  may  expect 

Your  Officers  are  deeply  conscious,  too, 
of  the  trust  you  have  reposed  in  them— 
not  only  to  administer  your  funds  wisely, 
but  to  be  ever  alive  to  public  needs  as 
they  change  with  new  conditions. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  Report  is  not  intended  as  a  financial 
statement.  A  copy  of  the  85th  Annual 
Financial  Statement  and  additional 
copies  of  this  Report  may  be  obtained 
from  any  Guardian  office. 

James  A  McLain 
President 
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Wingert'sHoppy 
If  Hubert  Keeps 
The  Boys  Smiling 

By  Irvin  S.  Taubkin 

London,  Feb.  8 — It’s  a  cinch 
that  if  a  contest  were  held  for 
the  GFs  Character  of  the  Year, 
the  vote  would 
be  overwhelm¬ 
ing  for  Hubert, 
the  chunky,  be¬ 
wildered  little 
wrongfoot 
doughboy  who 
has  s  u  d  d  e  n  ly 
emerged  as  a 
full-fledged  per¬ 
sonality  from 
the  drawing 
board  of  S/Sgt. 
Dick  Wingert. 

W  i  n  g  e  r  t  , 
whose  cartoons 
feature  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  the  second  edi¬ 
tion,  when  the  paper  that  is 
now  a  daily  was  still  a  weekly, 
has  been  drawing  Hubert  since 
April,  1941.  But  it  is  only  since 
D-Day  that  Hubert  has  really 
come  into  his  own.  Today,  GIs 
throughout  Europe  chuckle  at 
his  gaucheries  and  generals  ask 
for  originals  or  glossies  to  hang 
in  their  HQs  and  to  send  home. 

Although  Hubert  sometimes 
has  an  editorial  underlying  his 
humor,  it’s  the  laugh  that  always 
comes  out  on  top. 

As  a  cartoonist,  Wingert  is, 
like  Hubert,  born  of  the  war.  A 
native  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
he  had  just  completed  three 
years  of  commercial  art  study 
at  Herron  Art  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  when  the  war  loomed  and 
he  Joined  up.  That  was  in  1940. 
After  a  year  in  the  medics  at 
Camp  Claiborne,  La.,  he  came 
overseas  to  Ireland  with  the  34th 
Division  in  March,  1941. 

In  April,  1941,  Stars  and 
Stripes  began  publication.  G.  K. 
Hodenfield,  then  a  sergeant,  now 
a  lieutenant  and  a  staff  writer 
on  the  Paris  edition,  knew  Win¬ 
gert  could  draw.  So  he  tapped 
him  for  the  paper.  Wingert  had 
never  drawn  cartoons  before. 
But  he  started.  And  since  then, 
he  has  been  the  only  cartoonist 
whose  work  has  been  done  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Hubert  was  something  like  a 
year  taking  shape.  A  book  of 
Hubert  has  just  been  published 


Wingert's  Hubert  .  .  .  the  caption 
reads:  "We'll  have  to  keep  him 
in  the  Army;  he's  no  longer  ht 
for  civilian  life.” 


by  the  British  firm,  the  money 
going  to  the  British  Red  Cross. 
It  shows  Hubert  in  his  early 
stages  before  Wingert  had  quite 
caught  him  as  he  is  today.  And 
although  he  is  funny  enough, 
hes  not  the  riotously  funny 
character  the  GIs  roar  at  today. 

To  Wingert,  “Hubert  is  a  poor, 
lost  guy  caught  up  in  a  war 
that's  too  damned  big  for  him. 
He  doesn’t  know  where  the  hell 
he  is.  His  ambition,  just  like 
any  GI’s,  is  to  get  out  of  the 
Army  as  soon  as  he  can — as 
.soon  as  his  job  is  done.’’ 

“I  try  to  make  him  as  honest 
as  I  can,"  Wingert  says.  “The 
average  GI  certainly  isn’t  as 
helpless  as  Hubert.  But  he  does 
realize  how  little  he  has  to  .say 
about  what’s  going  to  happen  to 
him  so  long  as  there’s  a  war  on 
and  he’s  in  the  Army." 

To  keep  Hubert  an  honest  por¬ 
trayal,  Wingert  makes  regular 
-  trips  up  to  the  front  lines.  He 
spent  six  weeks  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany  after  D-Day  and 
recently  spent  several  weeks  in 
Belgium  and  Germany. 

“But  you  know,"  Wingert  says, 
“it’s  hard  to  be  funny  up  at  the 
front.  Everything  up  there  is 
too  grim.  When  you  get  away 
from  it  you  want  to  forget  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have 
to  forget  it  if  you  want  to  be 
funny.  And  that’s  what  I  want 
Hubert  to  be.  I  want  him  to 
make  the  GI  laugh.” 

■ 

Daily's  Election  Probe 
Brings  Indictments 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  6 — The  Mo¬ 
bile  County  grand  jury  today 
indicted  two  persons  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws,  and  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  commendation 
from  civic  organizations,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  leaders 
poured  into  the  office  of  the 
Press-Register. 

Joe  Mitchel.  Mobile  business 
man  and  prominent  in  city, 
county  and  state  political  cir¬ 
cles.  was  placed  under  $500  bond 
on  the  conspiracy  charge  along 
with  Otto  McCarron,  employe  in 
the  county  tax  assessors  office. 
The  two  men  were  indicted  in 
connection  with  alleged  efforts 
to  transfer  voters  illegally  into 
a  ward  embracing  the  court¬ 
house  section  of  the  city. 

George  Cox.  executive  editor 
of  the  Press-Register,  who  ini¬ 
tiated  the  investigation,  was 
among  the  first  witnesses  called 
before  the  grand  jury.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  made,  through  regu¬ 
lar  channels,  inspection  of  elec¬ 
tion  records  and  the  Press-Regis¬ 
ter  carried  front-page  articles 
and  editorials  calling  attention 
to  alleged  discrepancies. 

■ 

Federated  Press  Meets 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federated  Press,  held  in  Chicago 
Feb.  2,  labor  newspaper  members 
adopted  a  1945  budget  of  $62,000. 
representing  an  increase  of  $15.- 
000  over  last  year’s  operations. 
Emil  Beinecke,  editor  of  Brew¬ 
ery  Worker,  Cincinnati,  was 
named  chairman  and  A1  Sessions, 
editor  of  Contra  Costa  County 
Labor  Journal,  San  Francisco, 
vice-chairman.  Carl  Haessler, 
Detroit,  was  reappointed  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Lewis  to  Leave 
Chicago  News 
To  Write  Book 

Chicago,  Feb.  6 — Lloyd  Lewis, 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  more 
recently  ap¬ 
pointed  associ¬ 
ate  editor  in 
charge  of  the 
editorial  page, 
is  planning  to 
resign  from  the 
Daily  News  in 
the  near  future 
to  devote  his 
full  time  to 
writing  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  U.  S.  Grant. 

Lewis,  in  an-  Lewis 
nouncing  his  in¬ 
tentions  to  leave  the  News,  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  desire  to  write 
dates  back  to  1932  when  he 
completed  his  book  “Sherman, 
the  Fighting  Prophet.”  Lewis 
said  he  was  resigning  from  the 
Daily  News  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher,  who  acquired  the  pa¬ 
per  last  October.  His  successor 
has  not  yet  been  named. 

Lewis  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  had  apprised  Knight  of  his 
plans  to  retire  at  the  time  the 
paper  changed  hands.  “Mi. 
Knight  has  understood  my  de¬ 
sire  to  devote  my  full  time  to 
writing.”  said  Lewis,  “and  he 
has  been  sympathetic  toward  it. 
I  could  not  leave  the  Daily 
News  on  terms  of  better  good 
will.” 

Joined  News  in  1930 

He  joined  the  Daily  News  in 
1930  as  drama  critic,  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  publicity  writer 
for  the  Balaban  &  Katz  motion 
picture  theater  chain.  He  took 
on  amusements  two  years  later 
and  became  sports  editor  as  well 
in  1936.  His  showmanship  de¬ 
veloped  the  Daily  News  sports 
section  into  one  of  the  most 
lively  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  May,  1943,  Lewis  became 
acting  managing  editor  when 
Hal  O’Flaherty,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  was  given  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  South  Pacific. 
O’Flaherty  has  since  returned 
as  foreign  editor. 

Lewis’s  desire  to  write  about 
Grant  dates  back  to  the  early 
■30’s  when  the  late  Col.  Frank 
Knox  was  publisher  of  the  Daily 
News.  About  the  time  he  planned 
to  resign.  Col.  Knox  persuaded 
him  to  stay  on  as  sports  editor, 
along  with  his  duties  as  drama 
critic.  Lewis  succeeded  the  late 
Howard  Mann  as  Daily  News 
sports  editor. 

Again  last  year  he  had  in 
mind  leaving,  but  the  sudden 
death  of  Col.  Knox  in  late  April, 
caused  him  to  remain  at  his  post. 

Lewis  found  that  he  could  not 
do  the  necessary  research  and 
continue  as  associate  editor.  His 
resignation  is  planned  for  early 
this  spring.  He  expects  to  devote 
one  day  a  week  at  the  Newberry 
Library,  where  he  serves  in  an 
advi.sory  capacity,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  time  he  will  give  to 
writing  at  his  farm  estate,  which 


is  located  near  Libertyville,  111. 

Lewis  is  an  authority  on  Lin- 
colniana  and  the  Civil  War.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  historical 
books  and  was  co-author  with 
the  late  Henry  Justin  Smith 
Daily  News  managing  editor,  of 
“Chicago:  A  History  of  Its  Repu¬ 
tation.”  He  also  co-authored  the 
stage  play,  “’The  Jay  hawker,” 
with  Sinclair  Lewis. 

■ 

Cronkite  Heads  U.P. 
Low  Countries  Bureau 

United  Press  has  appointed 
Walter  Cronkite  manager  for 
the  Low  Countries,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  Brussels 
by  Virgil  Pinkley,  vice-president 
and  general  European  manager 

For  the  present  Cronkite’s 
headquarters  will  be  the  recent¬ 
ly  reopened  U.P.  bureau  in  tee 
Belgian  capital.  He  plans  later 
to  have  offices  in  Amsterdam. 

Cronkite  in  recent  weeks  has 
reported  the  German  break¬ 
through  and  the  Ardennes  bat¬ 
tle.  When  American  airborne 
troops  landed  in  Eindhoven  last 
September  from  parachutes  and 
gliders  he  accompanied  them  as 
a  representative  of  the  combined 
world  press.  His  first  dispatches 
were  written  under  fire. 

In  1942  he  left  the  New  York 
cable  desk  on  assignment  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Later  he  was 
with  the  U.  S.  Eighth  Air  Force 
in  England  and  also  accom¬ 
panied  the  RAF  coastal  com¬ 
mand’s  .submarine  hunt  over  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Later  he  covered  the  British 
Second  Army  in  the  field  and 
the  21st  Army  Group  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Before  joining  U.P..  Cronkite 
worked  for  nearly  10  years  on 
newspapers  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  Southwest.  He  joined 
U.P.  in  Kansas  City  in  1936,  and 
in  the  next  few  years  worked  in 
bureaus  in  Dallas,  Austin,  and 
El  Paso.  After  doing  publicity 
for  a  year,  he  rejoin^  the  U.P. 
staff  in  1939. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Meet 

The  first  1945  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Schroe- 
der  in  Milwaukee,  Feb.  26-27,  Ben 
Kay.  Milwaukee  Sentinel  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  program 
chairman,  announced  this  week. 
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A  Report  to  the  Public  by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Highlights  of  1944  — third  year  of  wartime  operations 


E  PUBLIC  has  a  vital  interest  in  knowing 
how  well  industry  is  doing  its  job  in  these 
critical  war  days. 

Is  industry  continuing  to  carry  its  great 
share  in  the  fight  for  victory? . . .  What  finan¬ 
cial  provision  is  being  made  for  jobs  in  the 
future?. . .  How  much  is  paid  to  Government  in 
taxes?. . .  How  much  to  employees?. . .  To  stock¬ 
holders? .  . .  Is  anything  left  for  future  needs? 


An  authoritative  source  of  facts  roiicerning  these 
and  other  questions  is  provided  by  annual  reports 
of  the  thousands  of  companies  which  constitute 
American  business. 

Because  we  believe  the  people  want  such  informa¬ 
tion.  Johns-Manviile — as  a  typical  American  com¬ 
pany — is  again  reporting  not  only  to  its  stockholders 
and  employees,  but  also  to  the  public. 

Vi  e  publish  below  highlights  of  our  annual  state¬ 
ment  as  a  report  on  the  progress  w  e  have  made  in  19 14. 


Total  Income 

8101  million 

For  all  costs  (except  those  shown  below) 

18  million 

To  employees  for  salaries  and  wages 

39  million 

To  Government  for  taxes 

9  million 

To  stockholders  in  dividends 

2  million 

Leaving  in  the  business 

3  million 

For  the  third  successive  year,  wartime  production  as 
measured  by  sales  exceeded  SlOO  million.  This  compares  with 
$62  million  in  our  |)eak  year  of  |)eacetime  production. 

Elamings  after  taxes  were  5}  cents  per  dollar  of  total 
income. 

Wages  and  salaries  were  381  cents  per  dollar  of  total 
income. 

Planning  committees  continued  to  analyze  basic  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  business  and  to  project  new  plans  and  activities 
which  will  assure  maximum  war  efficiency  as  well  as  new  and 
improved  operating  methods  and  products  for  the  years  ahead. 

The  Fund  for  Deferred  Expenditure  was  increased  to 
$14,022,499.  It  will  supply  part  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
(lost -war  expansion,  and  help  provide  jobs  for  our  men  and 
women  now  in  the  armed  services  when  they  return. 

Taxes  were  91  cents  per  dollar  of  total  income.  They 
were  equivalent  to  $10.93  per  share  of  common  stock,  or 
$714.55  per  employee. 


1944  production  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  severe 
manpower  shortages.  There  were  13,000  employees  at  the 
end  of  1944,  compared  with  14,100  at  the  end  of  1943— a 
loss  of  1,100. 

Continued  excellence  of  war  production  was  attested 
to  by  additional  awards  of  the  .Army-.\avy  at  two 
factories  and  at  the  Kansas  Ordnance  Plant,  a  Government - 
owned  bomb-  and  shell-loading  plant  built  and  operated 
by  Johns-Manville. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  -4,518  J-M  men  and  women  had 
entered  the  armed  services  of  the  United  Nations.  Sixty- 
one  had  lost  their  lives  on  active  duty. 

As  we  enter  the  fourth  year  of  wartime  operations, 
we  renew  our  pledge  to  let  no  consideration  swerve 
us  from  the  task  of  workuig  for  victory  to  the  full 
extent  of  Johns-Manville’s  ability  to  produce. 


PaiiSIOENT,  JOHNS.MA,NVIU.E  COBPOaATION 


Th«««  nr*  a  faw  of  tho  product*  coming  off  tho  Johns- 
Monvill*  production  linos:  Insulations  for  ships,  steel 
mills,  synthetic  rubber  plants  and  other  vital  tear  indus¬ 
tries;  packings,  gaskets,  brake  linings  for  war  machines; 
building  products  for  tear  construction;  Celite  products 
for  camouflage  paints;  asbestos  fibre;  bombs  and  shells. 

iOlTOR  &  PUILISHER  for  Fobroory  10.  194S 


Those  desiring  more  complete  information  should 
refer  to  a  booklet  containing  the  formal  Annual 
Report  to  Stockholders  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  on  request.  Address  Johns-Manville,  22 
Elast  40lh  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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‘Mrs.  Spic  and  Span 
Makes  Paper  Haul 


PHILADELPHIA.  Feb.  5— Un¬ 
listed  in  any  directory  of  U.  S. 
newspaper  features  is  a  comic 
strip  entitled  “Mrs.  Spic  and 
Span,"  created  by  Harry  Fritz 
of  the  art  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  It  has  an 
advantage  over  all  other  news¬ 
paper  comics,  since  it  goes  to 
every  single  home  in  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

Approximately  300.000  school 
children  are  the  circulators  of 
this  unique  comic.  The  “syndi¬ 
cate”  backing  it  is  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  which  in  turn  sup¬ 
ports  the  Philadelphia  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  Committee, 
headed  by  George  T.  Eager, 
chairman  of  the  Bulletin;  Vin¬ 
cent  B.  Fuller  of  the  Record; 
Harry  A.  Casey  of  the  Inquirer; 
E.  J.  Hancock  of  the  Daily  News 
—backed  up  by  a  list  of  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

Proisee  Ring 

Largely  because  of  “Mrs. 
Spic  and  Span.”  Cranston  Wil- 
lims  of  ANPA’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  has  just  writ¬ 
ten  Lawrence  K.  Boutin,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  local  waste 
paper  reclamation  drive:  “If  all 
committees  in  the  U.  S.  did  the 
job  like  Philadelphia,  we  would 
reach  the  goal  of  S.QKXl.OOO  tons 
in  one  year  and  have  some  waste 
paper  to  spare.” 

And  Tom  Cathcart  of  the  same 
committee  has  written:  “I  don’t 
wonder  that  your  Mayor  Ber¬ 
nard  Samuel  is  so  enthusiastic 
about  Mrs.  Spic  and  Span.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  a  great  help 
in  your  waste  paper  collections.” 

The  housewifely  lady  of  the 
cartoon  also  is  given  a  lot  of 
credit  for  the  fact  that  on  Jan. 
19,  Philadelphia  became  the  first 
community  in  Pennsylvania  to 
win  the  War  Production  Board’s 
"S”  pennant.  ’The  award  was 
official  recognition  of  the  city’s 
waste-paper  collections  in  No¬ 
vember,  which  totaled  an  all- 
high  record  of  19,342  tons,  a  per 
capita  average  of  20  pounds  for 
the  30  days. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Boutin  learned  that  housewives 
had  small  patience  with  har¬ 
angues  of  15  or  20  minutes  on 
how  to  bundle  waste  paper.  He 
and  his  colleagues  hit  upon  utili¬ 
zation  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
newspaper  features — the  cartoon. 

Artist  Fritz  soon  grasped  the 
significant  points.  Out  of  his 
imagination  grew  “Mrs.  Spic 
and  Span” — a  woman  neat  and 
tidy,  a  patriot  who  realizes  the 
values  of  paper  and  cardboard 
in  ^ipments  of  blood  plasma 
and  other  war  essentials,  a  citi¬ 
zen  willing  to  live  up  to  the 
rules  of  the  street  cleaning  bu¬ 
reau  and  to  bundle  her  scrap 
paper  carefully. 

’The  story  of  Mrs.  Spic  and 
Span  was  told  in  a  series  of  nine 
drawings  covering  an  average 
size  sheet  of  copy  paper.  On  the 
reverse  side  was  printed  nine 


other  cartoons  showing  the  dire 
consequences  to  household,  city 
and  nation  when  citizens  fail  to 
cooperate.  The  cartoon  bore  the 
endorsements  of  the  Cleaner 
Streets  Committee,  the  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  Committee  and 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  with 
Mayor  Samuels’  signature. 

Tested  First 

In  the  experimental  manner, 
only  a  few  of  the  cartoons  were 
printed  at  first.  ’Typical  “trouble 
spots”  in  congested  areas  of  the 
city  were  selected.  Fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  distributed  in 
these  areas  by  the  Sanitation 
Squad  of  the  City  Bureau  of 
Police. 

“Tests  were  conducted  all 
through  the  Autumn  months,” 
explained  Mr.  Boutin. 

“Results  were  speedily  appar¬ 
ent.  Policemen  said  that  by 
handing  this  circular  to  the 
householder  and  talking  for  only 
a  moment  or  two,  they  were 
quickly  able  to  make  clear  the 
City’s  trash  disposal  plan. 

“Our  investigations  disclosed 
shortly  an  improvement  in  the 
amount  of  reclaimed  waste 
paper  ranging  in  polled  city 
blocks  all  the  way  from  20  to 
50%.  And  that,  to  our  notion, 
is  very  much  worth  while— one- 
fifth  to  one-half  more  paper.” 

To  begin  the  New  Year,  the 
committee  had  half  a  million 
copies  of  the  cartoon  printed. 
For  the  past  few  weeks  more 
than  288,()00  children  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  schools  have 
been  taking  “Mrs.  Spic  and 
Span”  to  the  front  doors  of 
Philadelphia — not  leaving  her  in 
the  mail-box,  but  ringing  the 
bell  and  waiting  until  a  member 
of  the  family  took  the  cartoons 
in  hand.  Many  of  these  school 
children  belong  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Boys  of  Philadelphia  have 
taken  up  readily  the  Paper 
Trooper  plan.  Typical  of  their 
spirit  is  a  carrier  for  the  Bulletin 
who  has  requested  every  cus¬ 
tomer  to  hand  him  back  at  the 
end  of  the  week  the  papers  he 
has  delivered.  • 

Local  authorities  are  con¬ 
vinced  the  school  children  are 
ideal  agents  in  this  paper  recla¬ 
mation  drive.  Competition  is 
stirred  up  between  neighborhood 
schools.  Prizes  are  awarded 
champion  collectors. 

Allied  in  the  concerted  move¬ 
ment  are  the  city’s  more  than 
180  dealers  in  scrap  paper  who 
forward  mass  collections  to 
mills  for  reprocessing. 

And  “Mrs.  Spic  and  Span”  is 
being  hailed  as  the  Lady  of  the 
Hour.  To  Editor  &  F*ublisher, 
Mayor  Samuels  said:  “I  believe 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Spic  and  Span 
is  enabling  patriotic  Philadel¬ 
phians  to  keep  their  city  cleaner 
and  helping  materially  in  send¬ 
ing  more  waste  paper  to  our 
mills,  more  than  ever  in  need 
of  this  raw  material  to  meet  the 
military  demands  for  war  con¬ 
tainers.” 


Music  Critic  Gets 
Records  lor  GI's 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  5  —  An 
appreciation  of  classical  and 
semi-classical  music  is  being  fos¬ 
tered  among  the  armed  forces 
in  the  Pacific  war  theater  by 
Armed  Forces  Master  Records, 
Inc.,  of  which  Alexander  Fried, 
music  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  is  co-chairman 
for  the  Bay  area. 

Fried  reports  that  since  his 
committee  got  under  way  in 
January,  19ti,  it  has  given  out 
289  libraries,  usually  of  42  rec¬ 
ords,  although  in  some  cases  the 
number  has  been  36  or  even  24. 

The  libraries  are  given  out  by 
Fried  at  his  ofiice  in  the  Hearst 
building  to  welfare  officers  and 
music-loving  officers  who  re¬ 
quest  them  for  their  units. 

The  officers  come  to  him.  Fried 
said,  because  they  have  heard 
of  the  AFMR  from  one  another 
or  because  the  Red  Cross  has 
sent  them  or  they’ve  been  sent 
by  the  welfare  offices  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Some  libraries  have  been 
shipped  to  outfits  overseas,  but 
the  great  majority  have  been 
given  out  in  San  Francisco  to 
units  leaving  for  overseas  duty. 

There  is  no  overhead  expense 
to  the  maintenance  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  Fried  said,  as  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  furnishes  the  stationery 
and  other  office  supplies.  Funds 
for  the  purchase  of  records  come 
from  voluntary  contributors, 
who  give  from  $5,  $10  to  $25 
monthly.  The  Examiner  welfare 
fund  has  made  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  of  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each.  And  before  racing 
was  banned,  the  California 
Jockey  Association  gave  $1,000. 


Club  Changes  Nome 

Portland.  Ore.,  Feb.  5 — En¬ 
largement  of  the  Portland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  to  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  state-wide  scope 
under  the  new  name  Oregon 
Advertising  Club  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arden  X.  Pangborn. 
president,  after  action  of  the 
federation’s  board  of  governors. 
’The  new  organization  plans  to 
take  active  part  in  Oregon’s  post¬ 
war  problems,  especially  tourist 
travel.  President  Pangborn  is 
managing  director  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KGW.  Other  officers  are 
vice-president,  James  Brattain, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Oregon  Journal,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  Hal  Johnson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  J.  K.  Gill  Co. 

■ 

4-Page  Feature 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  Feb.  4 — A  four- 
page  tabloid  section  in  today’s 
Arizona  Star  was  devoted  to  “a 
pictorial  story  of  Arizona  Legis¬ 
lative  Government  in  Action.” 
Twenty-one  pictures  made  by 
Sam  I^vitz,  staff  photographer, 
were  used  and  the  continuity 
was  written  by  Bernice  Cosu- 
lich,  legislative  correspondent, 
a 

Adds  Sunday  Issue 

Formerly  published  evenings 
except  Sunday,  the  Nacogdoches 
(Tex.)  Sentinel  has  dropped  the 
Saturday  edition  and  added  a 
Sunday  issue. 


Grocery  Councdl 
Stresses  Labels 
That  Describe 

A  campaign  to  focus  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  attention  on  descriptivt 
labeling  is  the  project-of-the 
moment  for  the  Public  Infonm* 
tion  Council  of  the  Groceiy 
Manufacturers  of  America  which 
is  urging  manufacturers  to  link 
the  story  with  regular  ads,  or 
run  special  copy. 

“Tell  consumers  why  they 
should  always  buy  products  and 
items  carrying  descriptive 
labels,”  advises  the  GMA  ptne- 
pectus,  a  guide  for  the  indu^ 
in  getting  together  on  a  two- 
part  program:  1,  We  all  talk 
the  same  language  for  deserb- 
tive  labeling;  2,  We  build  the 
positive  approach  for  descrip¬ 
tive  iabeling. 

The  campaign,  GMA  clainu, 
can  build  more  good  will  for 
brand  and  company  names  and 
presents  an  opportunity  to  co¬ 
ordinate  label  copy  with  adver 
tising  and  sales  promotion. 
GMA  is  encouraging  manufae 
turers  to  give  the  consumer  thii 
label  data:  size,  color,  texture, 
age.  shape,  quantity,  volume 
ingredients,  special  propertiei 
and  characteristics,  preparation, 
and  uses,  depending  on  the 
product. 

Legislators  can  be  shown,  it 
is  stated,  that  through  manu¬ 
facturers’  own  initiative  the 
public  is  getting  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  about  a  product,  and 
that  descriptive  labels  are  “the 
best  labels”  from  the  consumer’i 
point  of  view.  GMA  promiM 
to  take  the  leadership  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  lawmakers  nationally. 

The  Public  Information  Coun¬ 
cil.  at  205  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City,  is  set  up  to  exchange 
ideas,  supply  press  information, 
and  assist  in  shaping  advertis¬ 
ing  copy.  The  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  campaign,  it  is  asserted,  pre 
sents  an  exceptional  opportuni^ 
to  the  advertising  manager  and 
agency,  challenging  their  in¬ 
genuity.  imagination  and  ability 
to  provide  better  sales  clinchert 
■ 

New  Inland  Members 

’The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  the  Marietta 
( O. )  Times  and  the  Poplar  Bin# 
(Mo.)  American  Republic  to 
membership. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 

Simpleat  full  awtoMatic 
web  splicer  with 

Jonea  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


Best  sombiiudion  in  the 
World 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 
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Businessmen  should  be  showmen 


Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a 
good  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things? 


This  Is  Every-day  Stuff 

Any  minute  now,  she  will 
call  her  local  store  and  read 
her  shopping  list  to  them 
brand  by  brand.  She  was  sold 
that  list  by  national  adver¬ 
tising,  made  “neighborly” 
through  its  regular  appear¬ 
ance  in  her  local  newspaper. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 


Check  your  list  .  .  .  are  you 
using  enough  newspapers? 
These  newspapers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAIN! 

kmer  Dally  N«w«  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Coacard  MaaHar.^atriol  (1) 

Kaaaa  SaaMnal  (E) 

Maackattar  UalM  Laadar  (MEE) 

VERMONT 

•arra  Tima*  (E) 

■aaalaqtea  Baaaar  (E) 
lurlinqtoa  Fraa  PraM  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
AHmI  Dally  Nawi  (E) 

•avarly  Tlmai  (E) 
lottoa  eioba  (MEE) 
lottoa  Oloba  (S) 

Boften  Pott  (M) 

Bottoa  Pott  (S) 

Boatoa  RacoH  E  Amarlcaa  (ME) 

Bottoa  Sunday  Advarthaf  (S) 

■rocMon  Entarprlto-TIinat  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Ttoiat. 

Hyanalt  (E) 

FaH  RIvor  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

FHchbara  SaaMnal  (E) 

HavanMn  OasoHo  (E) 

Lawronaa  Eagla-Trlboaa  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Maadard-TImaa 

(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TImat  (E) 

NorHi  Adamt  Trantaript  (E) 

PHttflald  BarMilra  Eagla  (B) 

Salam  Nawi  (E) 

Taunton  Oaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nowt  Trlbuna  (E) 

Worcaitar  Talagram  and  Bvoaing 
6atatto  (MEE) 

Woreattor  Sunday  Talagram  (t) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuekat  TImat  (B) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  DaDy 
TImat  (B) 

Woontockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgaport  Pott-Talagram  (MEE) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Coarant  (M) 

Hartford  Coarant  (S) 

Hartford  TImat  (E) 

Marldaa  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havaa  Ragitinr  (EES) 

Naw  London  Dav  (E) 

Norwalk  Hoar  (E) 

Norwicb  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbary  RapubHoaa  E  Ajnadaan 
(MEE) 

Watarbary  RapabHaan  E  Amarlaat 
(EES) 


I  OfILDRETd  ^4 


This  Is  Joe  Silvertongae 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  cir¬ 
cus  “barker”  sell  his  audi¬ 
ence?  He  doesn’t  direct  his 
pitch  to  a  few  prosperous 
looking  people.  No,  he  sells 
the  whole  group. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy 
NEW  ENGLAND  aren’t 
“pitching”  to  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  this  profitable  market. 


If  you  want  to  reach  these 
“product  loyal”  housewives 
in  New  England,  then  talk 
to  them  via  their  old  friend 
— their  local  newspaper. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Sam  Groldstein, 
INP,  Wins 
Army  Praise 

Commended  by  PRO 

In  Italy  for  Thorough 
Coverage  of  Area 

By  Jack  Price 

Mr.  Samuel  Goldstein,  as  he  is 
known  officially,  according  to 
Stan  and  Stripes,  or  Sammy,  as 
the  GI’s  and  of¬ 
ficers  in  Italy 
know  him,  in¬ 
cluding  General 
Mark  Clark,  has 
returned  home. 

Stories  of 
Sammy’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  sector  are 
legion.  Many  of 
them  will  come  \ 
to  light  in  days 
ahead.  One 
that  has  tickled 
officers  and  men 
is  the  coverage  Goldatein 
of  a  baptism  conducted  by  an 
Army  chaplain  near  Anzio.  The 
International  News  Photo  cam¬ 
eraman  arrived  just  as  the  last 
man  had  been  immersed  in  the 
Tyrrhenian.  He  asked  the  Chap¬ 
lain  to  duck  the  soldier  once 
more  and  the  chaplain  obliged. 
Ken  Dixon,  reporter  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  remarked.  “Once  for  God 
and  twice  for  Sammy.” 

Visited  Pope 

Sammy  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  He  is  credited  as  being 
the  original  scrounger  and  the 
one  who  has  made  scrounging  a 
fine  art.  When  asked  about  it. 
Sammy  said:  “Scrounging  is  not 
petty  chiselling  and  requires 
finesse  to  be  successful.” 

Goldstein's  first  overseas  as¬ 
signment  was  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Then  he  was  assigned  to 
cover  activities  of  American 
forces  in  England  and  later 
Joined  the  invasion  troops  which 
landed  in  Africa.  His  ship  was 
torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean 
but  he  was  picked  up  by  an  as¬ 
sault  boat  and  made  the  landing 
with  the  troops. 

Sammy  said  the  greatest  thrill 
during  his  war  coverage  came 
from  his  meeting  with  the  Pope 
in  the  Vatican.  In  relating  the 
incident,  Sammy  explained  that 
His  Holiness  asked  each  corre¬ 
spondent  to  give  his  name  and 
his  home  city  and  whether  he 
was  an  American  or  an  English¬ 
man.  Sammy  responded  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  full  name  and  nationality 
but  hesitated  before  giving  his 
home  town.  Finally  he  said  his 
home  town  was  New  York  City. 
Actually  he’s  from  Brooklyn, 
but  he  said  he  thought  the  Pope 
might  not  have  heard  about 
Brooklyn. 

Sammy  landed  on  the  beach¬ 
head  at  Anzio  with  the  famous 
Rangers  and  remained  there  un¬ 
til  that  engagement  ended.  La¬ 
ter  in  an  action  south  of  Bo¬ 
logna  a  shell  exploded  very  close 
to  him  causing  injury  to  his  ears 


which  hospitalized  him  for  .sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  A  few  days  before 
he  was  to  be  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  base  the  hospital  was 
.shelled.  Sammy  insisted  upon 
returning  to  the  front.  He  has 
been  recommended  for  an  award 
for  coverage  of  the  action  on 
the  Gothic  Line,  where  he 
worked  with  the  combat  troops 
under  extreme  enemy  pressure. 

When  the  news  of  Sammy's 
latest  call  for  reassignment 
reached  the  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Fifth  Army.  Lt.  Col. 
James  Metcalfe,  acting  PRO. 
sent  the  following  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  to  his  home  office; 

“Upon  the  departure  of  Sam¬ 
my  Goldstein  from  our  theater 
of  operations.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  personally, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  entire  Fifth 
Army,  express  appreciation  for 
his  work  and  it  has  been  ‘work.’ 
Regardless  of  weather,  enemy 
action,  or  all  the  other  adversi¬ 
ties  of  war.  Sammy  has  covered 
our  sector  in  a  manner  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

“Sammy  has  become  quite  a 
noted  personality  among  us.  He 
was  diligent  in  getting  pictures 
in  every  sector,  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  occasion.  He  gave  us 
the  sort  of  photographic  cover¬ 
age  that  contributes  so  much  to 
morale. 

“When  -a  weary  infantryman 
in  a  remote,  snowv  outpost,  saw 
Sammy  coming  with  his  camera 
at  a  time  when  people  who 
didn’t  have  to  be  there  usually 
weren’t,  he  knew  he  was  not  a 
forgotten  man  on  a  forgotten 
front.” 

Sammy  was  a  very  lucky  pho¬ 
tographer.  he  said,  because  he 
didn’t  lose  any  cameras.  He  re¬ 
turned  with  his  original  equip¬ 
ment — a  4x5  Speed  Graphic  fit¬ 
ted  with  interchangeable  lenses, 
a  Rolleicord  and  a  Super  Ikonta 
B. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the 
American  and  British  war  pho¬ 
tographers  in  his  sector.  Sammy 
.said  the  Americans  did  a  better 
job — partly  because  they  were 
better  equipped.  Most  Briti.sh 
cameramen,  he  said,  used  only 
a  Super  Ikonta  B  camera,  with¬ 
out  speed  flash  attachments. 
However,  he  had  much  praise  for 
the  British  cameramen,  who 
“never  griped  or  complained 
though  they  worked  under  ter¬ 
rible  handicaps.” 

Sammy  is  now  standing  by 
waiting  for  orders  to  move  on 
to  the  Pacific. 

No  Police  Cards 

SEVERAL  news  photographers 

in  the  Midwest  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  circulars  of  a 
picture  contest  to  be  held  for 
the  high  school  camera  fans  be¬ 
cause  that  prospectus  promised 
police  cards  to  entrants.  The 
pamphlets  were  printed  with 
an  old  form.  Special  cards  will 
be  issued  but  they  will  be  only 
for  identification. 

Personal  Shots 

SHERMAN  MONTROSE,  NEA- 

Acme,  has  returned  to  the  U. 
S.  after  three  years  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  North  African  and  Far 
Eastern  theaters.  He  will  go  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  West  Coast 
business  representative  for  NEA- 


Acme.  .  .  .  Josephine  Phillips, 
veteran  woman  photographer 
for  the  San  Antonio  Express  and 
E refling  News,  was  severely  in¬ 
jured  Feb.  3  in  an  auto  collision 
near  the  newspaper  office.  .  .  . 
Jack  Smith,  former  head  of  the 
Detroit  Times  photographic  staff, 
who  joined  the  Army's  photo¬ 
graphic  corps  two  years  ago,  has 
been  promoted  to  major.  He 
went  through  the  North  African 
invasion,  continued  on  into  Si¬ 
cily  and  through  the  beachhead 
landings  on  Italy  to  Rome.  He 
won  his  captain’s  bars  and  a 
citation  for  his  company  there 
from  Gen.  Mark  Clark.  Later 
he  went  in  with  the  paratroopers 
in  the  'invasion  of  Southern 
France.  Six  weeks  ago  he  was 
transferred  to  Maj.  Gen.  Patch’s 
Seventh  Army  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  all  photography  at 
headquarters. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Filming  Card  Index 

Philadelphia.  Feb.  5— Faced 
with  the  problem  of  setting  a 
value  on  the  contents  of  its  vast 
newspaper  library  for  insurance 
purposes,  the  management  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  upon 
recommendation  of  its  head  li¬ 
brarian.  Paul  P.  Foster,  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  microfilm  service  to 
include  the  card  index  system. 

The  Inquirer  is  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  that  maintains 
a  comprehensive  index  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  article,  item,  por¬ 
trait  and  individual  mentioned 
in  each  issue,  minor  sports  and 
financial  items  excepted. 

Since  1939  the  Inquirer  has 
used  microfilm  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  its  files.  But  microfilming 
a  card  index  system,  dealing  not 
with  large  newspaper  pages,  but 
with  5x8  cards,  typed  on  both 
sides  in  the  Inquirer  library,  and 
approximately  60  entries  to  a 
card,  is  a  much  more  complex 
and  detailed  job. 

“So  far  as  I  know.”  Mr.  Foster 
said,  “no  other  newspaper  in  the 
country  has  used  this  method 
for  safeguarding  its  index  cards. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few 
newspapers  maintain  an  index. 
Upon  more  than  one  occasion  I 
have  urged  newspaper  librarians 
to  index  the  worthwhile  stories 
in  the  local  issues,  but  without 
much  results.  Some  day  they 
will  wake  up  to  the  importance 
of  it.” 

■ 

Press  Salvage  Efforts 
In  Michigan  Praised 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Feb.  6 — Suc¬ 
cessful  paper  salvage  is  a  50-50 
proposition  and  the  head  of 
Michigan’s  program  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  state’s 
newspapers  are  doing  their  share 
of  the  job  with  everything  from 
banner  headlines  to  lending  their 
personnel  as  salvage  chairmen. 

Miss  Gale  Callender,  executive 
secretary  for  the  salvage  division 
of  the  regional  War  Production 
Board,  with  offices  at  Detroit, 
says  “50%  of  the  job  is  publicity 
and  50%  good  collection.” 

Newspapers,  she  continued, 
are  “doing  a  grand  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed  about 
paper  collections  and  maintain¬ 
ing  interest  in  our  program.” 
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Service  'Waste' 
Of  Photographic 
Material  Probed 

Washington,  Feb.  8 — Reporti 
that  the  armed  forces  are  ae 
cumulating  and  wasting  newi 
photographic  materials  will  re 
suit  in  Congressional  inquiriet 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

Sen.  Harold  H.  Burton  ol 
Ohio  will  ask  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  ( Mead )  Commit¬ 
tee  to  call  for  data  to  establish 
whether  the  Army  and  Navy 
purchases  of  film  and  print 
paper  exceed  requirements. 

Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma, 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
vestigating  committee,  will  plact 
a  similar  study  high  on  the 
agenda  of  his  group  in  the  event 
the  House  decides  to  continue 
the  committee  in  the  current 
session. 

Senator  Burton  said  informa¬ 
tion  has  reached  him  indicating 
the  military  departments  are 
building  up  large  inventories 
while  newspapers  and  news  pic¬ 
ture  services  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  filling  even  their  minimum 
needs.  Also,  he  said,  reports 
point  to  wasteful  uses  by  reason 
of  duplications  and  excessive 
printings. 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Boren  Committee 
and  publisher  of  several  news¬ 
papers,  said  he  also  has  received 
similar  complaints  and  requests. 
■ 

Fann  Leader  Hits 
'Silly'  Censorship 

National  Grange  President  Al¬ 
bert  L.  S.  Goss,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  denounced  the  nation's 
“silly  and  harmful”  censorship 
system  at  the  concluding  session 
of  the  recent  annual  Michigan 
Farmers  Week  program  at  East 
Lansing. 

“Our  people  are  not  weak¬ 
lings,”  Goss  declared.  “If  those 
responsible  for  this  policy  had 
seen  the  farm  women  taking  the 
place  of  their  boys  in  the  fields, 
working  from  daylight  to  dark, 
they  would  have  known  we  can 
take  it. 

“All  we  need  to  know  is  the 
truth  to  get  our  people  to  rise 
to  any  emergency.  The  trouble  is 
we  have  not  known.  We  have 
been  so  fed  up  on  victories  we 
did  not  know  the  desperate  war 
needs.”  _ _ 
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XODAY  PAN  AMERICAN  is  in 
the  war  up  to  the  hilt ...  as  is  als<» 
every  plane  manufacturer. 

But  just  as  Pan  American’s  pre- 
Pearl  Ilarhor  progressiveness  is 
helping  to  sj>eed  Victory,  so  Pan 
American’s  post-imr  plans  will  aid 
Itolh  plane  manufacturers  and  our 
<‘ountry’s  |M)sition  in  post-war  in- 
tiTiiational  air  transport. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
pany — in  1927 — Pan  American  en¬ 
gineers  have  always  stressed  the 
need  for  using  the  most  advanced 
flying  equipment  available.  Last 
year  (1944),  Pan  American  ordered 
a  whole  fleet  of  new,  12,000  horse- 


{Mjwer,  100-passenger,  300-mile-an- 
hour  Clippers  for  post-war  use. 

These  Clippers  w  ill  carry  passen¬ 
gers  at  less  than  half  of  the  old 
rates.  They  will  cross  the  Pacific  in 
20  hours  instead  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  first  China  Clipper . . .  They 
will  fly  over  the  North  Atlantic 
from  New  York  to  London  in  less 
than  14  hours. 

•  •  • 

By  moving  boldly  ahead  in  this 
post-imr  jieriod.  Pan  American  pro¬ 
poses  to  provide  mass  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  business  man  and 
tourist  at  low  rates  unique  in  air 
transportation. 


Giant,  lOO-paasenger  Clippers  will 
bring  poet -war  fares  within  Kach  t  ' 
the  average  man  and  woman. 


Pax  MmcAK 

World  Airways 

^/he  Stfsfem  of  ^Zippers 
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SYNDICATES 

Will  the  Comic  Strips 
Return  to  Former  Size? 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


SUPER  CONFERENCE 

FIRST  service  version  oi  a  leading  civilian  comic  strip.  "Super  GI" 
calls  ior  a  conference  oi  the  staff  of  the  Midpacifican,  Army 
newspaper.  The  new  strip,  which  started  New  Year's,  is  drawn  by 
Pvt.  Gerald  (Doc)  H.  Green,  former  slick  magazine  gag  cartoonist 
and  written  by  Cpl.  lerry  Siegel,  who  with  Joe  Shuster  created 
"Superman."  Illustrating  the  psychological  trend  in  comics,  it  nar¬ 
rates  the  adventures  of  Pvt.  Joe  Droop  and  his  super  personality— 
his  subconscious.  Clockwise  around  the  table  are  Pvt.  Green;  CpL 
Tony  Adrean,  staff  writer;  Cpl.  Chick  Avedon,  managing  editor;  Sgt 
Wally  Wachter,  associate  editor;  Cpl.  “Red"  Robinson,  art  director; 

CpL  Siegel,  and  Sgt.  Jack  Briggs,  editor. 


in  a  Hnricx  nf  «‘Oiiiinci)t8  by 
8yn<ii4*at«‘  Inatlnrs  on  tnnnlK  of  the  pa«t 
year  aiul  iMiKHibilitipH  for  the  future.) 

COMIC  STRIPS  will  return  after 
the  war  to  their  former  size — 
or  they’ll  remain  small — accord¬ 
ing  to  which  syndicate  leader  is 
predicting — but  the  four  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  week's  depart¬ 
ment.  like  the  four  reported 
Jan.  27  (p.  46),  agree  that 

humor  will  be  a  very  salable 
item  now  and  later  and  that  war 
and  horor  themes  will  be  un¬ 
popular.  Columnists,  they  say, 
will  remain  much  in  demand. 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  general 
manager  of  Bell  Syndicate  and 
Associated  Newspapers,  bases 
his  views  and  predictions  on  his 
syndicates’  experience  and  on 
talks  with  editors: 

“Surprisingly,  last  year  was  a 
very  good  year  despite  paper 
shortages,  etc.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  year  we  found  new 
features  difficult  to  launch,  but 
there  was  increased  purchase  of 
old  established  features.  Then 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  we 
began  to  discover  a  desire  for 
new  features,  particularly  humor 
based  on  home  life. 

Good.  Clean  Adventure 
“I  don’t  think  the  adventure 
strip  will  ever  disappear.  Obvi¬ 
ously  after  the  war  it  will  pull 
away  from  war  stories.  Editors 
tell  me  good  clean  adventure  that 
could  happen  will  be  popular. 
People  will  pull  away  from 
horror. 

“There  will  certainly  be  a 
great  tendency  to  abandon  the 
four-column  strip  and  go  to  five. 
I  doubt  if  they  will  go  back  to  a 
six,  certainly  not  to  seven.  Many 
editors  have  said  reduction  in 
size  has  forced  artists  to  im¬ 
prove.  because  they  have  had 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bal¬ 
loons.  Long  balloons  are  hard 
to  read.  Also  the  shorter  bal¬ 
loon  has  forced  the  artist  to 
draw  action. 

“There  is  a  great  field  for  fea¬ 
tures  appealing  to  the  teen-age 
readers.  Newspapers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  that  this  age  group  will 
produce  future  subscribers. 

“I  think  there  will  be  a  swing 
back  to  serial  stories  because  of 
their  proved  importance  as  cir¬ 
culation  builders.” 

Another  Viewpoint 
Ward  Greene,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  King  Features  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  is  “in¬ 
clined  to  think  comics  will  go 
back  to  the  former  size— bigger 
comics  and  more  comics.”  Even 
during  the  newsprint  shortage, 
he  notes,  KFS  has  taken  on  new 
strips.  Syndicates  have  cut  the 
size  of  their  features,  but  have 
not  been  “adversely  affected”  by 
the  war. 

“The  armistice  won't  end  the 
war  nor  restore  national  econ¬ 
omy  overnight,  but  when  it  does 
come,  I  think  there  will  be  a 

:S0 


revulsion  from  war  material. 
There’s  pretty  good  evidence  for 
that.  Among  the  best  sellers 
after  the  last  war  only  one  in 
the  first  five  years  was  about  the 
war.  The  longer  the  war  lasts 
the  more  tired  people  will  get 
of  it. 

“I  think  that  entertainment 
will  be  important.  .  .  .  Good 
clean  thriller  adventure  comics 
will  have  plenty  of  room.  Art¬ 
ists  are  making  plans  now  to 
shift  to  post-war  adventure.” 

Among  other  features  Mr. 
Greene  thinks  will  boom  in  the 
post-war  period  are:  features 
necessarily  restricted  during  the 
war  such  as  fashion,  cooking, 
building;  science  features;  the 
cream  of  the  now-it-can-be-told 
war  stories. 

“The  column  is  aiways  going 
to  be  important,”  said  Mr. 
Greene. 

‘Future  Looks  Good* 

“Comic  strips  will  stay  four 
columns,”  Charles  McAdam.  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate.  believes,  “and  Sunday 
pages  will  continue  reduced  in 
size.  The  outlook  for  syndicates 
is  very  promising.  Comics  will 
be  increased  in  number  in  news¬ 
papers  after  the  war  because 
there’ll  be  room  for  more  of 
them.” 

Mr.  McAdam  also  foresees  a 
tendency  away  from  sensational¬ 
ism  (but  not  from  adventure) 
in  the  continuity  strips  and  great 
populariy  for  any  which  can 
regularly  produce  laughs.  “I 
think  the  country  is  going 
humor  crazy.  People  are  dying 
to  laugh.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  is  more  humor. 

“Columnists  will  be  important 
factors  because  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  now  got  the  column 
reading  habit.” 

Speaking  concretely  of  plans 
for  the  new  syndicate  of  which 
he  recently  became  general 
manager.  Robert  M.  Hall  de¬ 
clared; 

“Great  emphasis  in  feature 
development  of  the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate  will  recognize 
the  quickened  maturity  of  our 
young  people.  Hitherto  passive, 
our  young  people  on  both  the 
war  and  home  fronts  have  be¬ 
come  both  more  alert  and  crit¬ 
ical.  We  feel  that  newspapers 
will  welcome  any  material 
which  will  help  them  in  the  job 
they  are  doing  to  keep  faith 
with  this  important  group  of 
readers.  We  will  therefore  stress 
interpretative  and  special  spot 
news  articles  from  the  home 
front  and  abroad — articles  by 
writers  who  can  hold  the  read¬ 
ers’  confidence. 

“While  we  cannot  completely 
ignore  trends  and  fads  in  the 
comics,  we  feel  that  their  exist¬ 
ence  may  often  be  more  real  to 
editors  than  to  readers — and  that 
whether  the  continuity  has 


humor,  adventure  or  fantasy, 
the  basic  element  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  comic  is  the  development 
of  characters  who  can  win  the 
readers'  constant  allegiance.” 

(Additional  interviews  will 
appear  later. ) 

Veterans'  Guide 
THRICE  weekly,  helpful  and 
authoritative  information  of 
interest  to  discharged  .service 
men  and  to  friends  and  relatives 
of  those  in  service  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  “Veterans’  Guide,”  a 
new  column  which  AP  News- 
features  begins  Feb.  26.  Maj. 
Thomas  M.  Nial.  the  author,  is 
a  veteran  of  both  world  wars. 
A  pilot  in  1918  when  a  plane 
crack-up  in  England  sent  him 
to  the  hospital  for  two  years,  he 
was  called  back  to  duty  in  1942. 
Later  he  was  put  back  on  the 
inactive  list.  The  column  will  be 
issued  for  Mondays.  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Fridays. 

Women  Please  Note 
AT  LAST  the  safety  pin  and 
diaper  shortage,  as  well  as 
other  less  obviously  feminine 
angles  of  Washington  news  will 
be  capably  handled  in  a  regular 
column  intended  for  country- 
w  i  d  e  distribution.  McNaught. 
Monday,  started  distributing  a 
thrice-weekly  600-word  piece  by 
Hope  Ridings  Miller,  who  de¬ 
scended  upon  the  Washington 
Post  upwards  of  10  years  ago 
clutching  an  M.A.  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of 
Philosophy,  yet  in  three  years 
worked  through  women’s  fea¬ 
tures  and  city  staff  assignments 
to  the  position  of  society  editor 
and  columnist.  She  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club  1938  to  1939  and 
vice-president  of  the  American 


Newspaper  Women's  Club  the 
year  before.  Her  byline  has  also 
appeared  in  magazines. 

Notes  and  Personals 
LELAND  STOWE,  who  not  so 

long  ago  started  weekend  col¬ 
umns  for  Post  from  overseas, 
now  that  he  has  returned  has 
signed  to  continue  weekly  ar¬ 
ticles  indefinitely  for  the  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Because  the  syndicate  no 
longer  pays  cable  tolls,  custom¬ 
ers  have  been  given  a  20%  re¬ 
duction  in  price  .  .  .  Next  CT- 
NYN  Blue  Ribbon  serial  will  be 
“Unlovingly  Yours.”  by  Frank 
R.  Adams,  next  daily  serial. 
“Silence  in  Court,”  by  Patricia 
Wentworth. 

Jean  Newton,  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  language  detective,  is 
serving  Tuesdays  as  senior  hos¬ 
tess  at  the  Stage  Door  Canteen 
.  .  .  Phil  V.  Bessey.  former  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager  for  NEA 
Service,  has  joined  the  main 
sales  office  at  Cleveland.  W.  H. 
Borglund  has  returned  to  NEA’s 
Chicago  office  as  Midwest  man¬ 
ager  .  .  .  Tom  “Pap ■'  Paprocki. 
AP  Newsfeatures  cartoonist 
who  draws  the  daily  sport  slants 
panel,  was  recently  reelected 
president  of  the  Track  Writers 
Assn,  in  New  York  .  .  .  J.  V. 
Connolly,  KFS-INS  head,  passed 
the  half-century  mark  Feb.  7  .  . . 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee,  AP 
science  editor,  will  match  wits 
with  Ellery  Queen  on  the  CBS 
radio  program  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  . . .  Nate  Collier,  well  known 
for  his  free  lance  magazine 
cartoons,  has  been  signed  up  by 
McNaught  to  do  a  series  of  two- 
column  panels  under  the  title. 
“Cheer  Up” — beginning  in  March 
.  .  .  McClure  Syndicate  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  Ving  Fuller  gag  strip 
“Doc.” 
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Australian  Code 
On  Advertising 
Has  Strict  Rules 

By  Stanley  Kingsbury 

Stpney,  N.  S.  W.,  Aus.,  Feb.  5 
—A  comprehensive  code  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  for  news- 
piper  advertising  will  be  issued 
joon  by  the  Accreditations  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Australian  News- 
piper  Proprietors’  Association. 
Apart  from  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  new  standards,  this  Aus- 
tnlian  Charter  of  Advertising  is 
intended  to  remove  public  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  advertising’s 
p||is»  and  function.  ’This  ob¬ 
jective  is  widely  removed  from 
the  old  concentration  on  merely 
cleaning  up  the  worst  abuses  in 
connection  with  patent  medicine 
advertising. 

In  the  new  Code,  advertising 
■  must  conform  not  only  to  the 
laws  but  to  the  moral  standards 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
published:  must  be  truthful; 
must  not  contain  any  statement 
which  might  mislead  the  pub- 
;  lie:  must  not  encourage  undesir- 
I  able  ideas  or  forms  of  speech: 
must  not  attempt  to  deceive  by 
imitation  of  trade  marks,  names 
or  packages,  or  of  advertising 
devices  such  as  layout  or  slogan; 
must  not  offer  offensive  prod¬ 
ucts.  objectionable  illustrations, 
or  offensive  suggestive  phras¬ 
ing. 

Grounds  for  Rejection 

Rejection  must  follow  reason¬ 
able  belief  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  untrue  or  misleading  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the 
merchandise  offered,  its  price, 
value,  suitability  and  uses,  or 
the  terms  of  purchase  and  the 
services  included  in  the  pur¬ 
chase.  such  as  guarantees,  right 
of  return,  delivery,  repairs,  up¬ 
keep,  etc.  Direct  or  indirect 
disparagement  of  the  products 
or  services  of  a  competitor  will 
be  ground  for  rejection. 

Before  publication  of  finan¬ 
cial  announcements,  newspapers 
must  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the 
advertiser.  They  must  carefully 
police  all  advertising  featuring 
a  competition,  investigate  the 
legality  and  genuine  nature  of 
the  contest,  require  acceptable 
guarantee  that  prize  money  is 
available,  and  by  all  means  in¬ 
sure  that  the  competition  is 
honestly  conducted.  Similarly, 
testimonials  may  be  examin^ 
to  see  if  they  are  genuine  and 
have  been  offered  without  in¬ 
ducement.  Invitations  to  send 
money  or  stamps  to  box  offices 
mu^  be  challenged  and  declined 
until  the  integrity  and  standing 
of  the  advertiser  is  confirmed. 

The  Code  in  connection  with 
proprietary  medicine  advertis¬ 
ing  is  in  three  clauses,  the  first 
specifying  complaints  which  ad¬ 
vertising  must  never  claim  to 
relieve,  aUeviate,  prevent  or 
cure;  the  second  allowing  claims 
for  alleviation  or  relief  but  not 
for  cure;  the  third  forbidding 
“iugrams  or  X-ray  plates  of  the 
body,  other  than  head,  shoul¬ 
ders,  hands,  leg  to  knees. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the 
recognition  of  the  ANPA  that  the 
newspaper  must  be  freed  in  the 


public  mind  from  any  suspicion  ; 
of  advertising  control  in  regard  j 
to  editorial  or  business  policy.  | 
Therefore  the  Code  emphatic¬ 
ally  lays  down  as  a  "vital  prin-  | 
ciple  in  the  conduct  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising’’  that  spsice 
shall  be  sold  to  the  advertiser  i 
on  the  following  clear  under-  j 
standings:  | 

( a )  That  the  transaction  be-  i 
tween  the  advertiser  and  the 
newspaper  is  completed  by  the 
sale  and  service  of  advertising 
space. 

(b)  That  no  interest  of  the 
advertiser  shall,  in  any  way, 
affect  the  newspaper’s  vital 
right  of  complete  freedom  of 
expression. 

(c>  That  the  newspaper  has 
the  right  to  refuse  to  print  any 
advertisement. 

It  is  further  laid  down  that  a 
newspaper  shall  not  commit  its 
editorial  department  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  advertisers  to  pro¬ 
vide  publicity  of  any  kind  or  to 
refrain  from  any  criticism  in  the 
public  interest  of  the  industry, 
enterprise,  product  or  service 
concerned.  Still  another  protec¬ 
tion  is  the  provision  that  adver- 
•tising  in  news  form  must  be 
clearly  labeled  to  show  it  is  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Code  defers  authoritative 
decision  on  the  vexing  question 
of  Two-Price  Advertising,  by 
which  is  meant  the  retailer’s 
tendency  to  quote  old  and  new 
prices,  pre-sale  and  sale  rates.  : 
etc. 

■ 

Council  To  Advise  | 
Small  Businesses 

An  outgrowth  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  war  production  and 
future  planning  sponsored  last 
week  by  the  Engineering  So¬ 
cieties  Committee  on  War  Pro-  | 
duction  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  i 
business  advisory  group  to  coun-  * 
sel  small  businesses  on  request,  j 

Formation  of  the  group  was  i 
announced  by  Frank  W.  Love- 
joy,  sales  executive,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  at  the  panel 
on  marketing  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  The  council  will  be 
composed  of  bankers,  industrial¬ 
ists,  research  experts  and  mar-  ' 
keters  who  will  be  available  by  t 
appointment. 

According  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  the 
new  council  has  the  interest  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  which  may  take  it 
over  if  the  work  becomes  too 
heavy. 

Appointments  can  be  made 
through  David  A.  Coulter,  of 
the  Fred  Eldean  Organization, 
670  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  for 
meetings  with  the  council. 

■  ! 

Brackett  Promoted 

Washington,  Feb.  5  —  James 
R.  Brackett,  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  dep¬ 
uty  and  assigned  to  liaison  with 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion.  A  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reporter  who  la¬ 
ter  served  as  public  relations 
adviser  to  federal  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  business.  Brackett  has  been 
OWI  deputy  director  since  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1943. 


”8tUe  WATER  AND 
THOUGHTS  or  HOME 


At  dusk,  Lt.  Bill  Maxwell,  Naval  Air  Corps,  stood 
on  the  deck  of  his  aircraft  carrier  apparently  contem¬ 
plating  the  vastness  of  the  Pacific,  but  was  actually 
seeing  a  white  cottage  encircled  with  a  picket  fence. 
This  was  just  the  time  he  would  be  returning  from  the 
office  and  would  be  customarily  picking  up  from  the 
flagstone  walk  his  iocalnews  daily  and  rush  up  to 
Ann  who  would  be  waiting  for  him  in  the  doorway. 

Bill  said  he  didn’t  realize  then  just  how  precious 
his  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  would  become  to  him.  He  held 
an  issue  of  it  in  his  hand  which  he  had  just  avidly 
read,  and  the  old  familiar  names  and  places  brought 
back  memories  of  his  peace  time  activities. 

He  told  me  the  boys  in  his  Saturday  golf  foresome 
were  scattered  from  France  to  the  Palau  Islands,  and 
he  wondered  with  whom  the  Baxters  now  play  bridge! 
He  even  got  a  kick  out  of  reading  what  Jones,  the 
local  butcher,  is  now  charging  for  bacon  because  it  is 
LOCAL  NEWS.  He  could  hardly  imagine  his  seemingly 
fragile  Ann  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  Hell  Cat 
Motors  (possibly  she  worked  on  his  own)  when  she 
had  so  much  difficulty  with  the  wall  can  opener  in  her 
own  kitchen! 

Bill’s  dreamy  expression  suddenly  grew  grim  as  he 
wondered  if  the  folks  back  home  are  behind  him  and 
Ann  and  helping  them  regain  their  rightful  happiness 
by  buying  all  the  War  Bonds  they  can.  He  and  Ann,  a 
carefree  young  couple,  on  December  7,  1941  have 
both  turned  to  and  are  doing  their  best  to  get  a  difficult 
job  done  satisfactorily  with  Ann  building  planes.  Bill 
flying  them,  and  both  saving  War  Bonds  to  insure 
their  future.  And  you? 

By  Lt.  Ernest  J.  Freeman,  Jr.,  SC-USNR 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


★  BUY  MORE  WAk  BONDS  * 

Perhaps  we  should  tell  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  set 
aside  one  dollar  per  word  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bends  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

the  financial  pages  of  three  or 
four  newspapers  in  an  appeal  to 
insurance  and  bank  heads. 

Dental  Crusade 

FEBRUARY  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  window  displays  of 
Liccnr  Drug  Stores  in  New 
York  and  other  eastern  cities 
call  attention  to  the  “greatest 
physical  defect  in  our  popula¬ 
tion,"  dental  decay.  As  a  tie-in 
with  its  drive  to  sell  500,000 
toothbrushes  this  month  the 
chain  will  release  four  ads  in 
full  page  and  six  and  seven  full- 
column  sizes  on  a  once  a  week- 
basis,  Such  information  as 
correct  diet,  ways  of  controlling 
tooth  decay,  benefits  of  ortho¬ 
dontia,  is  included  in  the  copy. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  83  out  of  every  1,000  men 
were  declared  “physically  un¬ 
fit”  by  the  U,  S,  Army  in  1940 
because  of  dental  defects.  The 
ads  were  prepared  by  the  Boston 
home  office.  During  the  month 
some  part  of  all  other  Liggett 
ads  will  be  devoted  to  the  dental 
decay  theme. 

Bank  Promotion 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Philadelphia,  bank¬ 
ing  institution,  begins  the  week 
of  Feb.  19  three  separate  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  concerning  its 
various  services.  A  52-week 
campaign  of  48-line  ads  illus¬ 
trate  in  cartoon  style  is  aimed 
at  establishing  public  awareness 
of  the  completeness  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  offered  and  the  bank's  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  financial  leader  in  the 
development  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

A  second  campaign  consisting 
of  10-inch  ads  twice  a  week  and 
supplementary  car  cards  will  hit 
the  personal  loan  service.  The 
third  campaign  employing  30- 
inch  insertions  bi-weekly  centers 
around  the  company’s  trust  de¬ 
partment.  All  are  handled  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.,  Inc. 

Coal  Outlook 

THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN¬ 
STITUTE  reported  on  “the 
colossal  output”  —  62  million 
tons — of  the  soft  coal  industry 
during  1944  in  an  800-line  ad 
placed  recently  in  newspapers 
in  principal  cities.  In  addition 
to  telling  how  the  job  wks  ac¬ 
complished.  the  ad  looks  ahead, 
picturing  the  probable  1945  coal 
situation.  A  one-shot  effort  and 
not  part  of  the  current  campaign 
in  magazines  and  trade  papers, 
the  ad  was  prepared  by  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Inc. 

And  More  Reddy 
REDDY  KILOWATT,  the  litUe 
man  with  the  light-bulb  nose 
who’s  always  there  in  ads  placed 
by  the  Public  Service  Electric 
&  Gas  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J..  goes 
zig-zagging  into  a  comic  strip 
series  beginning  this  month. 
Newspapers  in  the  utility’s  terri¬ 
tory  will  carry  a  six-panel  story 
about  Reddy’s  antics  each  Fri¬ 
day.  One  of  the  early  strips  will 
plug  use  of  proper  lighting  for 
close  work;  another  will  review 


the  many  home  features  made 
possible  by  electricity. 

Looking  Ahead 
EXPANSION  and  rebuilding 
programs,  new  product  devel¬ 
opments,  and  pre-war  product 
revamping  are  among  the  con¬ 
crete  post-war  plans  outlined  by 
Lyon  Metal  IhioDUCTS,  Inc.,  of 
Aurora  and  Chicago  Heights  re¬ 
cently  in  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News.  Al¬ 
though  the  company  has  been 
100%  in  war  work  since  Pearl 
Harbor  and  will  continue  it  until 
victory,  Lyon  has  had  a  post-war 
planning  committee  headed  by 
six  Lyon  executives  at  work 
since  1942.  Their  plans  to  date 
are  made  known  through  the 
page  insertion. 

Have  One? 

EVEN  in  the  days  of  the  cigar¬ 
ette  famine  Penn  Tobbaco  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  dares  to  run 
ads  featuring  its  Longfellow 
Kings  under  the  tantalizing 
headline.  “Have  One.”  The 
campaign  is  scheduled  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Wheeling  and  Dayton  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  test  for  a  post-war 
market  for  the  25-cent  variety. 
Ads  first  put  in  an  appearance 
last  July  and  were  planned  on  a 
twice  a  month  basis. 

H.  M.  Kiesewetter  agency, 
which  is  handling  the  account, 
explained  the  company  had  no 
space  priority  and  the  125-line 
insertions  have  had  to  fall  in 
hit-or-miss  fashion  according  to 
the  individual  newspaper’s  ca¬ 
pacity.  When  the  situation  clears 
a  more  extensive  newspaper 
drive  is  contemplated. 

Goldie  Jingle 

TWO  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  a  list  of  trade  papers  are 
being  used  by  Spare  Way  Food 
Products  in  its  first  advertising 
venture,  a  campaign  on  Gold 
Crest  Mayonnaise.  Featured  in 
each  of  the  weekly  84-line  inser¬ 
tions  will  be  “Goldie.”  a  trade 
mark  character  who  gives  with 
a  sales  message  in  rhyme.  Ads 
also  announce  a  jingle  contest. 
The  initial  insertion,  which  ap¬ 
peared  Thursday  of  last  week, 
brought  over  200  jingle  entries, 
Hal  A.  Salzman  Associates,  the 
agency  in  charge,  reported. 

Appointments 

THE  NEWLY-FORMED  Chem¬ 
ical  Department  of  General 
Electric  Co.  to  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.;  plans  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Plastics  Divisions 
are  now  being  formulated.  .  .  . 
National  Enameling  &  Stamp¬ 
ing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  to  Roche. 
Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
. . .  Great  Lakes  Varnish  Works, 
Inc.,  to  Kalom  Co.,  Chicago; 
newspaper,  radio  and  direct  mail 
planned.  .  .  .  Hills-McCanna 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  Russell  T.  Gray; 
. . .  Lansdowne  Distillery,  Balti¬ 
more,  to  Theodore  A.  Newhoff 
Advertising  Agency  on  Lans¬ 
downe  Reserve.  .  .  .  Pabst  Sales 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  Irwin  Vladimir 
&  Co.  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  to  handle 
foreign*  advertising  for  Pabst 
Blue  Ribbon  Beer.  .  .  .  Fixaco 
Co.,  St  Louis,  to  Anfenger  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Louis; 


Superior  Insulating  Tape,  Su-  Morrison  Davis,  from  publicity 

per-Stik  Tape,  to  the  same  director  for  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  tt 

agency.  .  .  .  Franklin  Square  Caldwell-Baker  Co.  as  vice- 

National  Bank,  New  York;  president.  .  .  .  Hoyt  Howau. 

Richmond  (Va. )  Motor  Co.  and  from  advertising  department! 
Automobile  Rebuilders,  Rich-  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  to  art  staff, 
mond,  Va.,  to  Wm.  von  Zehle  &  Anfenger  Advertising  Agency! 
Co.  .  . .  Castilla  Products,  tooth  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  ,  .  ,  David  k! 
soap,  to  Theodore  J.  Funt  CJo.  .  .  .  Bortz  from  Fisher  Aircraft 
Union  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  Inc.,  Plant.  Cleveland,  to  Griswold- 
Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  to  Marschalk  Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  as  ad- 

and  Pratt  Co.  on  Saraka;  media  vertising  apprentice . 

to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  Frank  J.  Balduzzi  to  art  di¬ 
research  program  now  under  rector  of  James  Thomas  Chiruri 
way;  will  probably  include  news-  Co..  Boston,  and  G.  Ray  Pnitr 
papers,  magazines.  .  .  .  Better  and  Frances  M.  Zubo’wicz  to  the 
Homes  &  Gardens,  to  Arthur  agency’s  art  staff.  .  .  .  Alex  W. 
Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Evans,  former  editor  of  the  Pe- 
CoLLEGE  or  St.  Thomas  and  St.  cific  Road  Builder  and  Engineer- 
Thomas  Military  Academy,  St.  ing  Review,  to  copy  department, 
Paul,  Minn.;  Adventure  School.  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff, 
Summerville.  N.  C..  and  Camp  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Harold  Kan 
Adventure,  Junaluska,  N.  C.,  to  from  radio  director,  Joseph  Katz 
educational  department.  N.  W.  Co..  Baltimore,  to  Olian  Adver 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  .  .  .  Kadiem.  tising  Co.,  Chicago  office,  u 

Inc.,  New  York  to  Kendall  and  radio  director . Stuakt 

De  Fillippes.  Choate,  after  10  years  with 

Newell  Emmett  Co.’s  m^ia  de 
partment.  to  Botsford.  Constan- 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

^  ^  of  media.  San  Francisco  of- 

Pierce  Rejoins  JWT  Shirley  Kay  to  director  erf 

RUSSELL  PIERCE  has  rejoined’  public  relations,  Jules  Alberti 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  agency.  .  .  .  June  Hollister  from 
at  the  San  Francisco  office.  He  i.  Miller  &  Sons  to  advertising 
will  handle  contacts  with  the  manager.  Jay-Thorpe.  .  .  .  Mai- 
Wine  Advisory  Board  and  will  garet  Egan  to  advertising  man- 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  ager,  retail  stores,  Marshall 
post-war  planning  of  the  agency  Field  &  Co.  .  .  .  Hubert  L.  Mihic 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  from  account  executive,  Frank 
international  field.  Kiernan  &  Co.,  to  William  von 

For  the  past  four  years  he  has  Zehle  &  Co.  in  the  same  capac- 
been  associated  with  the  Office  ity.  .  .  .  Norman  T.  Farr  to  pub- 
of  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amer-  Hcity  staff,  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
lean  Affairs  and  will  continue  Detroit.  .  .  .  John  H.  Platt,  ad- 
to  serve  this  government  agency  vertising  manager  of  the  Kraft 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Mr.  Cheese  Co.  and  a  director  of  the 
Pierce  joined  J.  Walter  Thomp-  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  to 
son’s  Chicago  office  in  1926.  serve  as  chairman  of  Chicago 

promotion  committee.  1945  Red 
In  New  Spots  Cross  War  Fund. 

FRED  BECKER,  Pacific  Coast  „  . 

manager  of  the  Blue  Network  Promotions 
spot-sales  division  for  the  last  HENRY  B.  SELLECK  to  vic^ 
three  years,  to  radio  director  of  president  of  Brooke,  Smith, 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Abbott  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
Kimball  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  .  Doug-  He  has  been  with  the  agency 
LAS  R.  Oliver,  director  of  the  since  1924.  .  .  .  David  T.  Levins. 
Ontario  Government  Travel  and  for  10  years  account  executive 
Publicity  Bureau,  to  Spitzer  &  at  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
Mills.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  as  a  travel  manager,  national  advertising 
specialist.  .  .  .  Claude  Carter,  agency  division.  .  .  .  Otto 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Foernsler  to  production  n^- 
Co.,  and  E.  J.  Conlon.  radio  ager  of  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co., 
and  radar  production  spe-  Inc.  ... 
cialist.  Army  Air  Technical  e  • 

Service  Command,  to  Burton  from  the  bervice 
Browne  Advertising  as  acccount  LT.  COL.  EDWIN  E.  LEASON, 
executives.  released  from  active  duty  witii 

J.  Edward  Ford  from  Chilton  the  Army  Air  Forces,  back  at 
Co.  to  copy  department,  N.  W.  Dickey-Raymond.  Inc.,  Boston 
Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  and  William  office,  as  treasurer.  .  .  .  Wnw 
Bolton,  Jr.,  for  15  years  with  Commander  E.  G.  Macphehson, 
McCann  -  Erickson,  to  Ayer’s  retired  from  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  as  account  RCAF  initial  training  schools  at 
representative.  .  .  .  William  J.  Regina  and  Edmonton.  Canada. 
ScoLLON  from  Ross-Nahm  and  to  J.  J.  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  as  vice- 
Louis  V.  Mills  from  Curtis  Pub-  president  and  western  super- 
lishing  Co.,  to  production  staff,  visor.  .  .  .  Paul  L.  Morrissey, 
O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  .  ,  Karp  first  lieutenant  with  four 
Kittelkow  from  Detroit  office,  and  a  half  years  in  the  U,S. 
Campbell-Ewald  Co..  Inc.,  to  Army,  to  copy  division.  Geare- 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  as  account  Marston,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
executive.  .  .  .  Albert  W.  Shafer 
from  general  supervisor  of  ad-  New  Agencies 
vertising  functions  of  all  Sears,  John  R.  Kneebone,  formerly 
Roebuck  &  Co.  stores,  to  general  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  and  Me* 
manager,  Bass-Luckoff,  Inc.,  De-  Junkin  Advertising  Co..  Chicago, 
troit.  .  .  .  Albert  Herman,  for-  has  organized  John  R.  Kneebone 
merly  art  director  of  Blooming-  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  LaSalle* 
dale’s.  New  York,  to  Alfred  J.  ’  Wacker  Bldg.,  Chicago.  The  new 
Silberstein-Bert  Goldsmith,  Inc.,  agency  will  handle  the  Simonu 
in  a  similar  capacity.  .  .  .  C.  Co.  account. 
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New  Dcdly  Set 
For  March  Start 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  7 — A  new 
diily  newsmagazine  to  be  known 
u  am  is  scheduled  to  make  its 
bow  here  early  next  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement 
emanating  from  Jacob  A.  Lazar, 
^0  has  offices  here  at  1430 
South  Penn  Square,  the  home 
of  Tap  &  Tavern,  a  weekly  trade 
paper  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing  Association,  de¬ 
scribed  in  its  logotype  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  masthead  as  the 
"Journal  of  the  liquor  industry,” 
with  Lazar  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

As  outlined  by  Lazar,  who  is 
to  be  AM’s  editor  and  publisher 
also,  the  new  publication  is  to 
be  a  combination  newspaper- 
magazine  carrying  general  news, 
with  emphasis  on  trade  news, 
pictures  and  miscellaneous  fea¬ 
tures.  Contract  has  been  signed 
for  the  wire  service  of  United 
Press,  said  Lazar,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  are  pending  with  INS.  AM 
will  be  published  five  days  a 
week.  Mondays  through  Fridays, 
with  the  initial  issue  tentatively 
scheduled  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  March  5. 

No  Newsstand  Sale 

"AM  will  be  something  new 
and  unique  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Lazar  told  E&P.  "There 
will  be  plenty  of  features  and 
pictures.  We  will  feature  daily 
a  2-page  newsletter  of  trade 
news.  Our  make-up  will  be 
something  entirely  different.  We 
will  .start  small  and  build  slowly 
to  something  bigger  and  better. 
Eventually  we  expect  to  occupy 
our  own  plant.” 

For  the  present,  he  explained, 
AM  will  be  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  out  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
Also  for  the  time  being.  AM  will 
be  sold  only  on  subscription 
through  the  mails  and  not  to  be 
offered  for  sale  on  newsstands. 
Circulation  will  be  frozen  for 
the  time  being  at  a  maximum 
ceiling  of  50,000  copies  daily. 

Format,  said  Lazar,  will  be 
9x12  inch  tabloid.  20  to  24  pages 
per  issue.  Feature  and  editoriail 
pages  will  be  set  in  4  columns. 
15  ems  to  the  column  width,  the 
news  columns  to  be  12  ems  wide. 
Front  page  will  carry  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  in  colors  as  part  of  the 
logotype.  Two  editions  at  first 
will  be  printed  daily,  one  at  2 
a.m.  and  the  other  at  7  p.m. 

Newsprint  will  not  be  used 
according  to  Lazar.  AM  will  be 
printed  on  book  paper.  Since 
1940,  he  said  the  American  Pub¬ 
lishing  Association  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  stores  of  paper  until 
it  has  sufficient  backlog  now  in 
warehouses  to  warrant  com¬ 
mencement  of  publication. 

"Five  years  ago  We  were 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  a  tabloid 
publication  that  was  to  have 
been  known  as  Tab  American,” 
he  said.  “The  war  unsettled  our 
plans  and  we  decided  to  hold 
off.  meanwhile  buying  and  stor¬ 
ing  paper  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  possible.  We  will  use  no 
newsprint  in  AM.” 

AM  will  be  published,  said 


Lazar,  under  title  of  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  known  as 
USAMCO,  the  title  having  been 
registered  in  Washington,  with 
patent  pending.  Dummies  of  the. 
proposed  format  are  filed  with 
the  application.  Tap  &  Tavern 
will  continue  to  be  published  by 
the  American  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  Lazar  continuing  as 
its  guiding  head.  U.P.  in  New 
York  said  its  contract  to  provide 
wire  service  is  with  Lazar  as  an 
individual. 

The  new  publishing  concern 
is  being  incorporated  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  Lazar.  It  is 
capitalized  at  $500,000,  he  ex¬ 
plained  further,  “with  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1,500,000  available  to  be 
added  later  as  the  company  ex¬ 
pands.”  Identity  of  incorporators 
other  than  himself,  said  Lazar, 
will  be  revealed  later. 

Editorial  offices  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  1430  South  Penn 
Square,  opposite  City  Hall. 

Lazar  said  executive  and  edi¬ 
torial  personnel  other  than  him¬ 
self  have  not  yet  been  selected, 
but  he  would  have  an  announce¬ 
ment  on  this  shortly. 

Backers  Unrevealed 

Reports  in  local  newspaper 
circles  that  Lazar  was  merely  a 
stalking  horse  for  larger  outside 
interests,  and  that  AM  was  a 
venture  primarily  to  “hold  the 
fort”  until  the  war  is  over,  at 
which  time  the  true  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  revealed  in  own¬ 
ership  and  operation  of  a  much 
larger  daily  publication,  were 
stoutly  denied  by  Lazar,  who 
said  he  was  putting  his  own 
money,  along  with  that  of  some 
of  his  associates,  in  a  purely 
Philadelphia  venture. 

Lazar  has  been  publishing  va¬ 
rious  magazines  and  trade  pa¬ 
pers  here  since  the  last  war.  A 
veteran  of  1917-18  who  served 
with  the  120th  Field  Artillery, 
he  published  in  1919  a  monthly 
magazine  for  World  War  I  vet¬ 
erans  known  as  American  He¬ 
roes.  In  1921  he  was  publishing 
a  magazine  known  as  Facts 
which  battled  with  Henry  Ford 
over  racial  and  other  problems. 
In  1923-24  he  was  publisher  of 
Progress,  a  medical  journal  that 
became  a  newsstand  magazine, 
this  with  the  assistance  of  the 
late  Charles  P.  Sweeney,  vet¬ 
eran  Philadelphia  newsman. 

In  February,  1928,  Lazar 
bought  the  Haddonfield  (N.  J. ) 
Public  Press,  a  weekly  that  had 
been  in  existence  for  some  years. 
The  paper  went  out  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

Actively  identified  always 
with  Republican  political  affairs. 
Lazar  in  1932  organized  veterans 
clubs  at  the  spring  primaries  in 
behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Senatorial 
candidacy  of  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  J.  Davis,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  was  en¬ 
gaged  along  similar  lines  in  New 
York  in  behalf  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  campaign  for  reelec¬ 
tion. 

Tap  &  Tavern  was  launched  in 
1933  and  Lazar  continuously 
linked  with  its  affairs  ever  since. 
It  is  today  a  16-page  weekly 
tabloid  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
liquor  interests  which  is  said  to 
have  grossed  better  than  $110,000 
in  1944. 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

- Dr.  (*eorge  W.  Crane - 


.\  good  .spimker  l.s  .sliiipiv  a  goud 
salesman  of  Ideas.  He  has  learned 
how  to  “package”  them  uttractlve- 
l.v.  Employ  the  narrative  <»r  "anec- 
(lotal  formula”  in  your  speaking 
I  and  begin  keeping  a  scrapbook 
I  now.  Hon’t  wait  for  the  emergency 
I  before  you  start  preparing! 

r.\SE  E-'j36:  Norma  J.,  aged  17,  Is 
I  to  make  a  speech  before  a  business 
I  men's  luncheon  club. 


“I’m  scared  to  death,”  she  con- 
i  fessed  nervously.  "I  don’t  think  I 
i  can  do  it,  Dr.  Crane. 

I  “It  makes  me  panicky  Just  to 
think  about  It.  I’m  to  tell  about 
I  our  band’s  trip  to  the  state  con- 
I  test.  These  men  were  very  good 
I  about  paying  our  way,  and  I  am 
I  to  report  about  our  success. 

I  "But  what  can  I  say?  I’m  afraid 
I  I’ll  fall  through  the  floor.” 

I  DIAGNOSIS 

The  hrst  requisite  in  public  j 
speaking  is  to  talk  loudly  enough  i 
for  those  on  the  rear  seats  to  hear.  ’ 

If  you  are  a  shy  Introvert,  un-  I 
accustomed  to  speaking  in  any-  | 
thing  but  the  kitchen  or  dining 
loom  at  home,  then  you  must  im¬ 
mediately  realize  that  what  you 
I  think  is  a  loud  tone,  still  will 
I  hardly  reach  the  second  row  In  a 
fair-sized  auditorium. 

Get  out  in  your  backyard  and 
stand  150  feet  away  from  your  re¬ 
latives  or  friends.  Then  try  to  con¬ 
verse  with  them.  That  will  teach 
you  the  volume  and  intensity 
needed  to  keep  your  tones  audible 
on  the  back  row  of  an  auditorium 
or  church. 

Secondly,  have  something  to  say. 
But  don’t  say  It  until  you  can  drees 
it  up  In  an  attractive  manner. 
“Package”  your  Ideas  enticingly. 
Hunt  up  some  relevant  quotations 


to  add  scholarly  '  oomph”  or  cul- 
I  tiural  richness. 

Keep  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  “human  Interest” 
stories.  Jokes  and  clever  quota¬ 
tions.  Clip  these  CASE  RECORDS, 
too,  and  use  them  for  speech  mate¬ 
rials. 

STAGEFRIGIIT  IS  WELCOME 

Be  grateful  for  your  stagefrlght, 
for  this  means  your  blood  pressure 
Is  higher  and  your  heart  Is  beating 
faster,  thus  giving  your  brain  a 
richer  supply  of  food  and  oxygen, 
so  your  thoughts  will  percolate 
more  readily. 

If  your  hands  tremble,  hold  on 
to  the  pedestal  or  keep  them  be- 
I  hind  your  back  tmtll  you  grow 
calm.  Another  clever  method  is  to 
hold  your  notes  firmly  In  both 
j  hands  and  then  keep  pulling  stead¬ 
ily  In  opposite  directions. 

I  This  opposing  pull  of  one  hand 
I  against  the  other,  will  stop  most 
i  of  the  quivering  of  both,  and  en¬ 
able  you  to  bold  your  papers  or 
I  music  with  hardly  a  tremor. 

Remember,  too,  that  everybody 
I  gets  nervous  before  a  speech  or  re- 
I  cital,  even  the  professionals  who 
I  perform  regularly.  But  the  audl- 
j  ence  doesn’t  perceive  probably  10 
I  of  your  nervousness.  The  other 
90^  you  feel  but  fortunately  don't 
!  show.  This  fact  will  buoy  up  your 
I  morale. 


niE  ANECDOTAL  FORMLI.A 

Intersperse  your  main  points  or 
I  principles  with  Illustrative  stories. 
'  These  need  not  be  jokes  but  they 
!  should  be  narrative  in  nature.  Cite 
people  In  the  Immediate  audience 
whenever  you  can  tactfully  weave 
them  into  your  speech. 

Adopt  the  confessional  type  of 
delivery  and  narrate  things  that 
may  even  make  you  the  butt  of  the 
Joke.  A  crowd  is  more,  easily  won 
when  you  admit  your  mistakes  or 
tell  Jokes  on  yotirself. 

By  this  narrative  or  anecdotal 
!  formula,  you  free  yourself  from 
'  memorizing  a  dry,  “essay”  tjrpe  of 
speech.  The  crowd  always  enjcvs 
stories.  Previously,  jot  your  main 
points  or  story  titles  on  a  card.  In 
case  your  mind  may  wander  mo¬ 
mentarily  and  you  wish  to  get 
back  on  the  main  topic. 

Write  for  my  public  spetiking 
bulletin  mentioned  yesterday.  Pile 
It  with  your  other  bulletins  and 
psychological  charts.  Don’t  wait 
for  the  emergency  before  you  start 
I  to  prepare ! 


John  S.  Knight’s  DAILY  NEWS 

...  in  Chicago  launched  the  WORRY  CLINIC  on  January  22nd, 
thus  placing  it  in  ALL  the  famous  Knight  newspapers. 

ROY  W.  Howard’s  big  eastern  newspapers  (six  of  them)  pion¬ 
eered  the  WORRY  CLINIC. 

FRANK  E.  GANNETT  runs  the  WORRY  CLINIC  in  his  chain. 

'  WILLIAM  R.  HEARST  runs  the  WORRY  CLINIC  in  his  chain. 

I  E.  P.  ADLER  runs  the  WORRY  CLINIC  in  his  chain. 

H.  C.  OGDEN  runs  the  WORRY  CLINIC  in  his  chain. 

JOHN  H.  PERRY  and  JOSEPH  PULITZER  pioneered  the  WORRY 
j  CLINIC. 

I  (Order  from  Hopkins  or  King  Features  Syndicates) 

( Advertisement) 
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EXECUTIVES  MUST  BE  SOLD  ON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


continued  from  page  5 

The  difference  is.  one  of  them 
is  somewhat  more  intangible 
than  the  other.  American  busi¬ 
ness  has  shown  the  whole  world 
how  it  can  sell  products.  It  has 
sold  them  through  the  assistance 
and  help  of  the  newspapers — 
and  it  has  sold  them  effectively. 
Now,  why  can’t  it  sell  its  ability 
to  meet  its  social  obligations  in 
the  same  fashion? 

I  doubt  very  much  if  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  about  the  Company’s 
annual  report  is  more  than  a 
scratch  on  the  surface.  But  it 
is  one  thing  you  can  get  hold  of. 
You  can  point  out  to  the  people 
the  facts  of  your  business.  You 
show  that  you  don’t  have  any 
closed  doors  and  you  try  to  put 
some  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  business  on  an  understand¬ 
able  basis.  But  there  is  more  to 
the  selling  job  than  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  in¬ 
clude  every  phase  of  our  ability 
to  serve  ^e  community  other 
than  the  providing  of  a  good 
product.  Selling  all  these  things 
is  the  job  we  who  are  charged 
with  public  relations  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for.  That  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  we  are  faced  with.  How  do 
we  go  about  it?  Where  have  we 
failed? 

We  have  failed  in  selling  our 
own  bosses.  Why  it  that?  I 
think  it  is  because  we  have  too 
few  facts  with  which  to  sell 
them  on  the  job  that  should  be 
done.  What  is  it  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  expects  of  a  business?  We 
ought  to  know  more  definitely. 
We  know  what  they  expect  of  a 
product.  If  a  roofing  product 
leaks,  we  known  darn  well  what 
will  happen  to  our  neighbor  who 
buys  a  roof. 

But  if  our  payrolls  aren’t  ade¬ 
quate,  we  don’t  catch  up  with 
that  until  we  find  that  there  is  a 
beef  in  the  community  and  min¬ 
imum  wage  laws  are  put  in.  If 
our  smoke  stack  belches  odors, 
we  don’t  catch  up  with  it  until 
the  neighbors  raise  a  lot  of  hell 
and  maybe  go  to  court.  We 
ought  to  know  about  all  these 
things  before  we  get  a  black  eye 
in  the  community. 

We,  all  of  us  around  this  table, 
know  we  have  to  be  good  citi¬ 
zens,  but  what  is  being  a  good 
citizen?  We  have  to  have  more 
facts  on  what  the  public  expects 
of  us.  As  contributors  to  society, 
we  have  to  do  what  they  expect, 
and  we  have  to  do  a  better  job 
of  selling  the  public  on  what  we 
are  doing. 

Now,  r  think  we  can  follow 
the  practices  of  the  able  sales¬ 
men  of  our  products  and  we  can 
use  the  same  media  and  we  can 
use  many  of  the  same  methods 
and  we  can  accomplish  equal 
results.  Frankly,  that  is  the 
only  way  I  can  see  in  which  we 
can  get  anywhere  in  public  re¬ 
lations. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  can 
call  it  a  profession  because  it 
is  just  another  job  of  selling 
people  something.  I  don’t  think 
one  advertisement  a  year  on  the 
simplified  statement  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  is  any  better  than 
any  one  advertisement  would  be 
in  trying  to  sell  a  product.  It  is 
only  a  beginning. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  certainly  didn’t 


Roderic  Olsendan,  at  left,  of 
Weyerheuser  Timber  Co.,  Puget 
Sound,  is  welcomed  to  New  York 
by  Ralph  C.  Chomplin,  center,  of 
the  Ethyl  Corp.,  and  Claude 
Robinson,  Opinion  Research  Co. 

intend  to  dissent  from  anything 
that  Claude  said  or  Jack  said.  I 
read  that  advertisement  yester¬ 
day  and  I  thought.  “There  is 
sound  public  relations  procedure 
all  right.’’  and  then  I  wondered 
what  the  newspaper  coverage  on 
it  was — where  is  it  printed? 

Mr.  Syme:  Well,  we  follow 
a  definite  philosophy  which  is 
to  my  mind,  just  good  business 
rather  than  public  relations.  I 
don’t  think  the  general  public 
of  130  million  people  give  much 
of  a  damn  about  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corporation,  but  there  are 
segments  of  the  public  that  do 
have  an  interest  sufficient  for 
them,  perhaps,  to  want  to  know 
more  about  us.  That  segment 
includes  stockholders,  eraployes. 
their  friends,  their  families  and 
their  neighbors  and  it  includes 
customers.  So.  therefore,  we 
try  to  run  our  advertising,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  in  a  rifle-shot 
manner  rather  than  a  shotgun 
manner.  We  published  this  par¬ 
ticular  ad  in  the  communities 
where  large  numbers  of  our 
stockholders  reside  and  in  the 
communities  where  the  friends, 
families  and  neighbors  of  those 
who  work  for  Johns-Manville 
reside. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  you  have  certain 
parts  of  the  public,  your  em¬ 
ployees,  stockholders,  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  so  forth,  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  but  I  was  just 
wondering  what  good  that  ad 
was  to  the  public  in  New  York 
if  it  were  printed  in  one  of  the 
New  York  papers,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Syme:  We  have  a  good 
many  stockholders  here. 

Mr.  Kelly:  We  have  a  lot  of 
newspapers  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  those  published  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  I  am  get¬ 
ting  around  to  this  thing — this 
idea  of  selling  public  relations 
as  contrasted  with  product  sell¬ 
ing — and  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  out  to  the  grass  roots  and 
sell. 

Mr.  Robinson;  That  is  sound 
for  this  reason:  When  you  talk 
to  the  public  about  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  business,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  comes  out  is 
that  people  believe  that  business 
makes  too  much  profit — puts  a 
high  price  tag  on  the  social  serv¬ 
ice  it  renders.  So.  as  Jack  says, 
this  advertisement  is  just  one 
little  drop  in  the  bucket  obvi¬ 
ously,  but  it  is  a  drop  in  the  right 
direction  for  the  simple  reason 


that  if  business  could  convince 
the  public  that  it  is  getting  a 
great  deal  of  social  service  for 
a  small  amount  of  money,  if 
business  could  convince  em¬ 
ployes  that  they  take  about  85 
cents  on  the  dollar — in  other 
words,  that  the  wage  system  it¬ 
self  is  a  great  profit-sharing  sys¬ 
tem — if  they  really  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  that,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  problems  of  business  would, 
in  good  part,  disappear,  wouldn’t 
they? 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  agree  with  that 
absolutely,  but  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  create  is  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  things  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  business,  free  enter¬ 
prise,  can  survive.  That  is  go¬ 
ing  to  depend  very  largely  on 
national  policy — government  pol¬ 
icy.  Who  determines  national 
government  policy?  Obviously, 
the  people  do.  acting  through 
cho.sen  representatives.  Well, 
what  have  we  got  down  in  Con¬ 
gress?  As  I  recollect,  there  are 
435  Representatives  in  the  House 
and  286  of  them  live  in  towns 
of  less  than  50,000  population. 

Now.  they  are  influenced  by 
the  thinking  of  the  people  in 
their  communities,  aren’t  they? 
In  other  words,  if  business  and 
industry  are  going  to  save  this 
free  enterprise  system,  hadn’t 
we  better  get  out  and  do  our 
job  in  these  communities  where 
the  national  policy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  being  determined?  I 
am  speaking  of  out  in  the  grass 
roots.  We  should  use  news¬ 
papers.  of  course,  very  definite¬ 
ly.  What  are  there  — 10.000 
weekly  newspapers  in  this 
country? 

Chairman;  Approximately. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  wonder  how 
many  of  those  got  this  advertise¬ 
ment  yesterday. 

Mr.  Robinson;  As  Harold 
Brayman  pointed  out  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  last  week,  you  look  at 
the  fountainhead  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  that  supports  philosophies 
that  are  inimical  to  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  you  will  find  it  comes 
from  the  large  cities.  It  comes, 
in  other  words,  from  the  people 
who  are  employed  in  factories 
and  by  large-scale  enterprises. 
So,  this  is  a  tremendously  fer¬ 
tile  ground  to  be  worked  on 
right  in  our  own  backyard. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  grant  that,  but 
I  still  think  we  have  a  job  to 
do  out  in  the  grass  roots. 

Mr.  Brayman:  Doesn’t  it  all 
come  down  to  this:  In  this  coun¬ 
try.  and  this  is  not  a  criticism 
because  I  think  this  is  wholly  as 
it  should  be,  any  business,  in 
order  to  continue  to  operate  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  must 
have  public  support? 

Mr.  Kelly:  "rhere  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that. 

Mr.  Brayman:  And  in  order 
to  have  public  support,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  ought  to  come  down  in 
our  thinking  more  to  fundamen¬ 
tal  objectives — to  a  convincing  of 
the  public  through  creation  of 
understanding  that  business  as 
such  serves  a  social  purpose. 
Now.  I  think  that  business  has 
failed  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  to  do  that.  For  example, 
we  have  held  back  and  failed  to 
tell  our  story  through  advertise- 
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ments,  through  speeches  by  o® 
officials,  through  all  sorts  o( 
methods,  and  all  the  media  that 
are  available. 

For  example,  we  have  sat  back 
and  let  people  criticize  businea 
for  being  big.  let  them  create  in 
the  country  the  impression  that  I 
business,  just  because  it  is  big,  I 
is  bad  until  a  lot  of  people  auto-  L 
matically  distrust  any  business  I 
that  is  big.  Of  course,  I  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  country  needs  both 
big  and  little  business. 

Now,  how  does  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  became  a  big  business* 

It  gets  big  by  growing  from  the 
support  of  the  public  for  its 
products.  It  gets  big  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  product  than  some¬ 
body  else.  Everytime  I  think 
of  this.  I  like  the  illustration  of 
the  two  pencil  manufacturen. 
To  simplify  the  thing,  we  will 
say  there  are  two  pencil  manu¬ 
facturers  and  that  is  all  there 
are.  One  of  them  makes  a  yel¬ 
low  pencil  which  is  good  and 
the  other  one  makes  a  green 
pencil  which  is  bad.  People 
soon  find  out  the  green  pencil 
is  bad  and  they  want  the  yellow 
pencils  When  they  ask  for  a 
yellow  pencil,  they  are  voting 
that  the  company  which  makes 
the  yellow  pencil  shall  .stay  ih 
business  and  grow  and  get  big¬ 
ger  and  they  are  also  voting 
that  the  company  which  makes 
the  green  pencil  shall  go  out  of 
business  and  pretty  soon  maybe 
it  does. 

Your  business  gets  big  on 
popular  support  because  its 
products  are  liked,  because  there 
is  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
it  products  and  its  methods. 

Furthermore,  there  is  thb 
other  angle.  Large  businesses 
can  afford  to  take  the  risks  out 
of  which  much  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  occurred  in  the 
country  has  come. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  for 
speaking  of  my  own  company  for 
a  minute,  I  might  say  that  only 
a  large  company  could  have 
undertaken  the  immense  risks  of 
capital  that  were  involved  in  the 
prolonged  research  that  went  into 
the  discovery  of  nylon.  A  small 
company  couldn’t  have  risked 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  were 
involved  before  nylon  was  put 
on  the  market.  Nobody  knew 
that  research  project  would  pro¬ 
duce  anything  when  it  was  un¬ 
dertaken. 

The  kind  of  research,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  General  Electric  has 
carried  on  for  years  on  various 
kinds  of  products  couldn’t  have 
been  undertaken  by  small  busi¬ 
nesses.  Big  business  does  serve 
a  very  social  purpose,  but  I  don’t 
think  most  people  understand 
that.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  try  to  bring  about  the  rec(^ 
nition  that  we  do  serve  a  social 
purpose  in  business  if  we  do  our 
jobs  well,  that  we  bring  benefits 
to  all  the  people  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices,  better  standards  of 
living,  and  advancement  in  the 
products  that  they  use. 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Champlin’s 

company  has  probably  done 
more  advertising  to  a  public,  to 
which  they  don’t  sell  anything 
directly,  than  anybody  else. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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States  Create 
Variety  of  Rules 
On  Advertising 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which 
national  advertisers  meet  as  a 
result  of  varying  state  laws  and 
regulations  are  emphasized  in 
two  recent  compilations,  one  by 
the  Institute  of  Distribution,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  and  the  other 
by  Spirits,  journal  of  the  liquor 
industry. 

Virtually  every  state  has  its 
own  code  of  advertising  for 
liquor.  While  many  list  news¬ 
papers  as  permissible  media, 
only  a  dozen  or  so  have  rules 
that  are  similar  in  all  respects. 

In  California,  retail  associa¬ 
tions  are  forbidden  to  advertise. 
In  Georgia,  distillers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  importers  may  ad¬ 
vertise.  but  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  may  not.  Rhode 
Island  won’t  allow  druggists  to 
advertise  liquor  and  New  Jersey 
permits  out-of-state  ads  provid- 
ed  they  adhere  to  state  fair  trade 
regulations. 

Die  Spirits  magazine  schedule 
lists  30  states.  Five  have  no 
provisions  for  advertising;  the 
rest  all  vary. 

Only  five  states  have  failed  to 
enact  "truth  -  ih  -  advertising" 
laws,  according  to  a  summary 
compiled  in  the  1945  edition  of 
the  Retailers  Manual  of  Taxes 
and  Regulations,  issued  by  the 
Institute  of  Distribution. 

Diose  without  special  sta¬ 
tutes  are  Arkansas.  Delaware, 
Georgia.  Mississippi  and  New 
Mexico.  All  the  rest  have  a 
variety  of  rules  covering,  gen¬ 
erally,  the  publication  of  untrue, 
deceptive,  or  misleading  state¬ 
ments  in  advertisements. 

Scope  of  statutes  on  advertis¬ 
ing  is  indicated  by  the  following 
listing  in  the  Manual: 

California — It  is  unlawful  to 
make  any  untrue  or  misleading 
statements  in  advertisements  as 
to  quality,  quantity,  value,  price, 
method  of  production  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  merchandise. 

Colorado — Municipalities  also 
have  the  right  to  regulate  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Connecticut — It  is  unlawful  to 
deposit  or  throw  any  advertise¬ 
ment  within  the  limits  of  any 
public  way  or  grounds,  or  upon 
private  premises  unless  it  be  left 
at  the  door  of  the  residence  or 
place  of  business. 

Maine — Does  not  apply  to  ra¬ 
dio  stations  or  publishers  unless 
they  have  actual  knowledge  of 
falsity. 

Michigan — It  is  unlawful  to 
advertise  any  patent  medicine 
in  language  of  immoral  tend¬ 
ency  or  of  ambiguous  character. 

South  Carolina  —  Prohibition 
confined  to  “any  statement 
which  is  intentionally  untrue  in 
the  advertising  of  any  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

■ 

Celler  Bill  Endorsed 

Washington,  Feb.  5  —  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
voted  indorsement  of  the  Celler 
Bill  to  prevent  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  barring  pub¬ 
lished  material  from  the  mail 
for  more  than  30  days  without 
obtaining  a  court  order  confirm¬ 
ing  the  action. 


IWATIASBTPOTC 
To  the  UWIS 

.  .  .  Which  means,  according 
to  the  Phillips  Code,  that  “it  was 
announced  today  in  a  statement 
by  the  president  of  the  company” 
to  the  "usually  well  informed 
sources.”  And  the  old  Phillips 
Code,  a  system  of  abbreviations 
used  by  Morse  operators  years 
ago,  might  well  be  adapted  to¬ 
day  for  newspaper  use,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Underwriter,  Chicago, 
suggests  in  an  editorial. 

The  Underwriter,  never  one 
to  overwrite,  says  that  even 
IWATIAS,  etc.,  may  eventually 
be  shortened  to  “IWAT.” 

Cause  for  the  Underwriter’s 
venture  into  logomachy  is  the 
excess  verbiage  in  today’s  hand¬ 
outs  and — too — in  daily  and 
other  publications  themselves, 
which  “cling  to  ritualiftic 
phrases”  such  as  “well  informed 
sources,  informed  circles,  etc., 
when  what  they  really  mean  is 
“according  to  a  couple  of  guys 
who  always  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  but  who  would 
probably  lose  their  jobs  if  I  told 
who  they  were.” 

For  the  duration  at  least,  then, 
says  the  Underwriter,  let’s  as¬ 
sume  that  all  news  items  are 
factual  unless  otherwise  quali¬ 
fied. 

Zeigler  Heads 
Carolina  Ad  Group 

Roy  Zeigler  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post-News  and  Courier 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Carolinas  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  at  High  Point, 
N.  C.,  Jan.  27  at  the  concluding 
session  of  the  asociation’s  two- 
day  wartime  conference. 

C.  H.  Carson  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  was 
elected  first  vice-president:  C.  E. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  of  the  High  Point 
(N.  C. )  Enterprise,  second  vice- 
president,  and  J.  L.  Alegood  of 
•the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and 
News,  secretary-treasurer. 

Allen  T.  Preyer  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  and  New  York,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  was  the  banquet 
speaker. 

C.  B.  Groomes  of  Advertising 
Age,  New  York;  Don  Bernard  of 
the  Washington  Post;  William 
l^hak,  general  manager  of 
Metro  Associated  Services;  Prof. 
Roy  Parker  of  the  University  of  | 
North  Carolina  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  I.  W.  Williams  of  the 
Charlottle  (N.  C. )  News  were 
among  the  other  speakers  at  the 
sessions. 

We  can  lick  our  post-war  em¬ 
ployment  problem  only  if  each 
individual  company  will  set  in  j 
motion  its  own  well-considered 
plans  for  sound  and  profitable 
expansion,  said  Mr.  Preyer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Morse 
International.  Inc.,  and  former-  j 
ly  an  executive  and  director  of 
Vick  Chemical  Co. 

He  described  the  Vick  Com-  j 
pany’s  long-range  expansion  pro-  | 
gram,  already  in  operation. . 
which  Vick  management  is  con¬ 
fident  will  guarantee  iMst-war  | 
jobs  for  all  of  its  returning  vet- 1 
erans  in  addition  to  all  employes 
now  on  the  company’s  payroll. ' 


Gun  crew  officers,  in  helmets  and  flash  gear,  keep 
carefol  watch  foUowiag  an  attack  on  their  carrier. 
Action  took  place  in  the  Southwcat  Pacific.  Officer 
at  right  is  relaying  observations  by  telephone. 


and  the  armed  forces  need  vast  amounts 
of  telephone  and  electronic  equipment. 

'XhE  telephone  and  radio  on  ships  and  planes 
have  made  a  vast  change  in  naval  warfare. 

Our  Navy  has  more  of  these  things  than  any 
other  navy  in  the  world.  The  battleship  Wis¬ 
consin  alone  has  enough  telephones  to  serve  a 
city  of  10,000. 

A  great  part  of  this  naval  equipment  comes 
from  the  Western  Electric  Company,  manufac¬ 
turing  branch  of  the  Bell  System. 

That  helps  to  explain  why  we  here  at  home 
are  short  of  telephones  and  switchboards. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Goss  Announces  New  Press 
For  Post-War  Printing 


Modal  of  naw  Goss  Haadlinar  printing  prass  unit,  show-  Viaw  showing  fuily-anclosad  foldar  on  naw  Goss  Hand¬ 
ing  straamlinad  styling  to  insura  graatar  safaty  and  liner  prass.  Entire  folding  motion  runs  in  oil  for  pro- 
maintananca. 


Streamlined  Headliner 
Features  2  Innovations 

ly  Oaorga  A.  Oraadanbiirg 

GOSS  Printing  Press  Company 
this  week  announced  its  post- 
tnr  “Headliner”  newspaper 
press  designed  to  meet  all  re* 
qoirements.  Including  greater 
Aesibility  for  color  production 
and  smoother  operational  and 
quality  printing  at  high  speed 
made  possible  by  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  known  as  tension  plate 
lock-up. 

nie  Headliner  press  is  now  in 
the  model  stage  and  will  not  be 
isailable  for  delivery  until  after 
the  war.  Meanwhile,  the  Goss 
company  continues  to  be  en- 
gifcd  in  war  production.  In 
unouncing  the  post-war  press. 
R  C.  Corlett,  president,  empha- 
sited  the  new  Headliner  will  be 
able  to  give  advertisers  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  color  in  the  paper. 
Ueklag  to  PotUWar  Needs 
"The  progressive  corporation 
today  is  faced  with  many  tasks 
in  the  future,”  explained  Mr. 
Corlett,  “but  the  first  of  these  is 
to  preserve  itself  as  part  of  our 
present  system  of  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Just  as  important  is  the 
task  to  provide  jobs  as  quickly 
u  TOssible  in  line  with  Paul 
Roman’s  original  plan  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment.  so  as  to  cushion  the 
shock  of  the  termination  of 
either  war. 

"Our  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  starts  back  several  years 
with  the  careful  design  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  line  of  ad¬ 
vanced  printing  equipment.  We 
have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
the  well-worn  phrases  that  1940 
and  1941  designs  in  all  machin¬ 
ery  must  satisfy  the  immediate 
post-war  buyer.  The  painstak¬ 
ing  work  of  a  few  highly  trained 
specialists  has  resulted  in  the 
designs  we  offer  today  and  by 
nuking  these  known  to  the 
printer  and  publisher  we  know 
that  a  backlog  of  post-war  busi¬ 
ness  is  assured. 

"With  this  assurance  some  of 
the  uncertainties  of  reconver¬ 
sion  and  the  design  and  engi¬ 
neering  detail  time  for  specific 
press  orders  can  be  greatly 
shortened,  making  it  possible  to 
put  men  to  work  and  ship  equip¬ 
ment  much  earlier  than  were  it 
necessary  to  struggle  through  the 
designing  period  after  the  ‘go 
shead’  has  been  given  in  civilian 
manufacturing. 

"Others  have  announced  post¬ 
war  equipment  and  in  rather 


uncertain  terms  alluded  to  many 
advancements  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  and  feeling  that  this 
approach  is  not  too  satisfactory 
to  the  prospective  buyer,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  give  him  the 
whole  story  at  this  time.” 

Two  Now  Fooiorot 

The  new  press  features  two 
outstanding  innovations:  (1) 
Continuous  Feed  Ink  System, 
(2)  Tension  Plate  Lock-Up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Goss  engineers  who 
have  designed  the  Headliner 
with  special  emphasis  on  color 
and  high  speed  production. 

The  Continuous  Feed  Ink  Sys¬ 
tem  supplies  a  continuous  and 
even  fiow  of  ink,  eliminating 
color  variation  in  the  printed 
product,  it  was  pointed  out.  This 
principle  is  not  entirely  new, 


UNDER  the  Continuous  Feed 

Ink  System,  there  are  no  pul¬ 
sating  or  oscillating  motions, 
according  to  Goss  engineers. 
Due  to  simple  rotary  motions, 
which  comprise  the  ink  feed 
system,  wear  is  negligible,  less 
power  is  required.  Features  of 
the  System  were  outlined  as: 

1.  While  existing  ink  systems 
supply  ink  intermittently  and 
require  considerable  “yardage," 
this  new  system  continuously 
supplies  an  even  film,  although 
there  is  no  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drums  comprising  the 
inking  system. 

2.  The  new  system  requires  no 
change  in  the  length  of  rubber 
covered  rollers.  When  half  of 
the  three-quarter  rolls  of  paper 


but  has  been  in  the  process  of 
development  for  the  past  several 
years.  Since  its  inception,  Goss 
has  had  Continuous  Feed  Port¬ 
able  Color  Fountains  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
paper  plants. 

In  addition,  full  width  Con¬ 
tinuous  Feed  Fountains  for 
black  printing,  as  well  as  color 
printing,  have  been  in  operation 
on  standard  newspaper  printing 
units  for  the  past  six  years. 
Tests  have  proved  that  the  Con¬ 
tinuous  Feed  Ink  System  will 
operate  equally  as  well  with 
water  inks  and  concentrated 
heat-setting  inks,  as  well  as  the 
various  standard  newspaper  and 
letter-press  inks,  it  was  stated. 

The  present  types  of  ink  con¬ 
trol  have  always  depended  upon 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


are  used,  page  shut-offs  are 
provided  to  stop  feed  of  ink  to 
any  section  of  the  press. 

3.  Speed  up  or  slow  down 
causes  no  apparent  variation  in 
color. 

4.  There  are  no  sensitive  ad¬ 
justments  to  maintain,  and  ink 
flooding,  causing  Christmas  tree 
effects  and  variation  of  color,  is 
entirely  eliminated. 

5.  Maintenance  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  as  there  are  no 
pulsating  or  oscillating  parts, 
and  all  rotating  parts  are 
mounted  in  frictionless  bearings. 

6.  Ink  mist,  caused  by  action 
between  rubber  covered  rollers 
and  ink  drums,  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  ink  feed. 


taction  from  dirt. 

New  Plant  for  Time 

'Controlled-Conditions' 

In  West  Coast  Design 

Time  Inc.  has  joined  with  its 
present  Wesit  Coast  printers  in 
the  purchase  of  a  15-acre  site 
in  the  Vernon  industrial  area  in 
Southern  California.  A  new  cor¬ 
poration  will  erect  a  modern 
printing  plant  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit. 

Time  Inc.,  the  Los  Angeles 
Downtown  Shopping  News  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Woodworth  B. 
Clum  formed  Adcraft  Inc., 
which  will  handle  the  printing 
of  Time  and  other  national  mag¬ 
azines  for  west  coast  circulation.. 

Approximately  $2,000,000  will 
be  invested  in  ^e  land  and 
buildings.  The  building,  now  in 
the  blueprint  stages,  will  con¬ 
tain  a  “controlled  -  conditions” 
system  designed  to  prevent  pro¬ 
duction  spoilages  caused  by  at¬ 
mospheric  changes.  Special  light¬ 
ing  will  be  installed  which  will 
be  of  daylight  intensity  and 
shadowless. 

Another  9-(olumner 

The  Binghamton  ( N.  Y. )  Press 
has  adopted  a  nine-column 
format  for  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  pages  "for  the  duration.” 
In  rnaking  the  changeover  type 
size  for  this  section  was  reduced 
from  6  to  5Vt  point. 

Alabama  Plant  Fire 

The  publishing  plant  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  News  was 
damaged  by  fire  Jan.  30. 


How  Continuous  Ink  System  Works 
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What's  Ahead!  Factors  of  Speed 
Enter  Ptdure  with  Etedronks 

Devices  Must  Be  Functamenfally  Simple  .  .  . 
Don't  Worry  Too  Much  About  Obsolescence 
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•  inspiration  for  our  modern  de- 

THIS  is  the  le»t  of  three  erticlei  pre-  signers. 

pered  ei  meteriel  for  telki  by  mem-  Occasional  reference  in  these 
L  *  iL  I .  X.  •  remarks  to  the  importance  of 

bert  of  the  Lnotype  orqen.iet.on.  operating  tests  and  printing 

e  plant  experience  with  new  de- 

ELECTTRONICS  must  be  men- 

coSnhe^es°"for®'D?st 

the  trade  papers  and  trade  con- 

nolL  ^fniriv  ventions.  The  Outstanding  ex- 

new  word  for  &  fftirly  f&mili&r  {nHnafrini 


research  in  the  graphic  arts  field 
nnlltr^  in  nH^ino  /^nnw  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chom- 

various  meaLrements  of  densi-  by  Sf  latteui 

ties  and  the  like  ntiwle  photo-  MemorSf  Institute  2  CoKuSjus. 
metrically,  are  displacing  the  rNwi*  -i 


amples  of  cooperative  industrial 


uncertainties  of  measuring 


Individual  companies  maintain 


In  type  composition  we  have 

observ^  the  undertaking  to  them  imprcMively  comprehen- 

SSr^^b^itelSliXa^S  a  sn^‘  ?u7ers  ?aie  m'ad^eX  Z^t^ub- 

ciall?  Slid  paper  ribbon.  Dls-  »g"tial  j";;.«®tment  and  have 

Unce  transmission  of  automaUc  embracinlf  rigniflSn^  ar^  scope 

“<•  represent  oJer  , 

of  quick  -  drying  the  printed  doUars  their  research 

impression  are  now  well  es-  Pe^onnel  numbers  over  a  hun- 
tablished  dred  workers,  all  graduate  engi- 


AU  these  phases  of  electronics 

™th?r"“SiLi;"r?»XtloMr?^  deveJJ^ed  iSto  1  SilqK 

frequently  observed  that  elec-  executives. 


trical  devices  in  a  printing  plant  Heseore*  la  Moferfo/s 

must  be  kept  fundamentally  as  .  The  research  story  is  too  long 
simple  as  possible  for  the  sake  for  further  detail  here  but  its 
of  routine  maintenance.  significance  lies  in  ttie  applica- 

Treads  la  Typ*  tion  of  research.  Thus  far,  as  in 


of  routine  maintenance.  significance  lies  in  ttie  applica- 

Treads  la  Typ*  t^on  of  research.  Thus  far,  as  in 

alD^l5fbe?Md  tte°fix^"  ^Sl*^Ise!reh  £!  b22? 

ha^lSUf  thJ  ^iblic  wer^ml^  lSI?h?n“S’ 

t^h°e"“S^hKrS  S’4me‘Sts"^?\ 

CSSfd?si?n  .^Tin“j^en?*^^^^^^^  p1*oS‘^u?e  thTno  liborato!?c^5 
iewVJ“?"  an?  |a«"ne££a^ti^^^ 

printing  c  v  o  necessitated  new  plant  con- 

Th«  Aiomont  n#  pfvidp  struction  were  laboratory  dls- 

ion  is  Quite  annarent^anH  oovcries.  Then  they  were  made 

enp*  fiih^  tronWo  In  tested  Under  the  actual  condl- 

faces  we  use.  to  ^  th?foiSSt  ““i'o  to  thT^a^hic^^S*  has'  it 

Srir£id'*a?adty^®5'^^  Su?  toft"SJLn“ereiil“u^ 

to  alt  toe  ^s  ^eSisT^Hn?  machines  and  process 

them  and**^a’chlnM**t^  Ki^?  developments  has  been  a  testing 
^ch’  ewlutions  k^D  oa^  Procedure  which  no  manufac- 

u.~c?  sf«‘=;p.“.y’s?yX“w.‘s: 

me^  in  the  grocer^fleld^"lMm^  >^ognized  improvements  and 

came  food-store  advertising  as  a  SdnM*^and”Dp?!M^a*^^^*^*** 
result — with  ita  ananiai  /tnman/tB  ootoes  and  processes. 


result— with  its  special  demands 
in  type  composition  bringing 
forth  new  adaptations  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  type  faces. 


Accalerofed  Rivalry 

These  considerations  make  it 
apparent  that  the  post-war  era 


But  throujtoout  the  tsrpo-  ih  printing  will  be  based  largely 
graphic  history  of  our  Industry  on  the  equipment  in  use  today, 
the  Roman  alphabet  has  re-  with  any  innovations  coming 
mained  basic  as  to  letter  forms  along  rather  deliberately.  The 
and  some  of  its  earliest  applica-  rivalry  between  the  processes 
tions  to  type  remain  basic  as  will  pritoably  b6  accelerated  by 


Easy  .  .  .  Original 

Taking  an  NEA  faature  mat,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Robert  D,  Owan  of  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard  had 
it  cut  apart  and  mada  into  an  afloc- 
tiva  Page  One  illustration  right  on 
top  of  the  news. 

a  lively  demand  growing  out  of 
the  prophesied  wgor  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Printers  and  publishers 
should  have  a  period  of  unprece¬ 
dented  activity.  Manpower  short¬ 
age  has  been  freely  predicted  as 
the  most  important  factor  in 
plant  production. 

No  plant  owner  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  constructive  program  of 
replacement  in  past  years,  who 
has  maintained  his  plant  as  best 
he  could  during  the  war,  need 
worry  about  sudden  obsoles¬ 
cence  as  soon  as  V-day  comes. 
If  he  permitted  obsolescence 
five  years  ago  he  will  doubtless 
suffer  from  it  today  and  tomor¬ 
row.  Far  more  important  to  him 
are  his  business  methods,  his 
ability  to  sell  and  create,  and 
his  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of 
trade  skills  and  trade  relation¬ 
ships.  If  he  maintains  these  es¬ 
sentials  he  will  take  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  methods  in  his 
stride  as  they  may  come. 

Spokane  Dailies  Aid 
Hospital  Print  Shop 

A  new  printing  shop  for  use 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  naval 
personnel  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Farragut,  Idaho,  was 
acquired  through  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  two  Spokane  news¬ 
papers,  a  Spokane  club  and  an 
individual  who  operates  a  Spo¬ 
kane  printing  establishment 

The  press,  capable  of  taking 
care  of  all  the  hospital’s  print¬ 
ing  needs,  was  sent  recently 
from  Seattle.  It  was  piurchased 
with  funds  given  by  the  Brig 
and  Fo’c’sle  Club.  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle  do¬ 
nated  four  cases  of  type  and 
other  supplies. 

SI.  Regis  President 
Names  Labor  Aide 

R.  K.  Ferguson,  president,  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  announces  that 
A.  L.  Smalley  has  Joined  the 
company  as  labor  advisor.  Prior 
to  the  war,  be  was  active  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor,  to 
1941,  he  went  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  labor  advisor  to  Arthur 
Whiteside,  Frank  Keenan  and 
W.  Y.  Elliot,  vice-chairmen  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  He 
will  assume  his  position  with 
St.  Regis  on  or  alraut  February 
5th,  and  will  operate  from 
the  executive  offices  in  New 
York. 


Goss  Announces 
New  'Headliner' 

continued  from  page  57 


intermittent  feed  to  the  ink  sjn- 
tern,  causing  variations  in  the 
color. 

Tension  Plate  Lock-Up,  an-  ^ 
other  patented  and  exclusive 
feature  on  the  Headliner  press 
makes  possible  a  better  quality 
of  printing,  regardless  of  speed 
Locked  to  the  cylinder  unde 
tension  the  plate  provides  a  per 
feet  printing  periphery  giviaj 
a  continuous  even  impression 
longer  life  of  press  blankets,  re¬ 
duction  in  paper  breaks,  and 
improved  first  impression  print¬ 
ing,  Goss  engineers  point  out 

Numerous  tests  have  been 
made  to  check  the  performance 
of  the  Tension  Lock-Up  which 
will  so  hold  the  printing  plates 
on  the  cylinder  of  a  printing 
press  that  no  relative  movement 
of  the  plate  can  occur,  which 
will  prove  the  printing  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  highest  speed  of  press 
operation. 

“The  adoption  of  this  system 
in  most  newspaper  plants  mere¬ 
ly  calls  for  the  replacement  of 
the  core  member  of  the  casting 
equipment  and  the  substitution 
of  a  special  finishing  machine 
for  the  existing  shavers,”  stated 
C.  S.  Crafts,  Goss  engineer. 
“Plates  can  be  made  having  bev¬ 
eled  edges  and  provided  with 
the  necessary  pockets  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  can  therefore  be  used 
on  equipment  arranged  with  the 
old  standard  lock-up  or  with  the 
tension  lock-up,  in  the  case 
where  new  presses  having  this 
device  are  installed  in  a  plant 
and  it  is  not  desired  to  purchase 
new  cylinders  for  the  old  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  the  plant.’ 

Celerfref  New  Hem 

Described  as  “the  press  of  the 
future  in  a  world  of  color,”  the 
Headliner  press  provides  fler 
ibility  of  color  production.  In¬ 
cluding  the  maximum  choice  d 
page  position  for  color,  since 
either,  or  both,  printing  couplee 
of  the  units  can  be  made  reverr 
ible  and  extra  color  cylinden 
installed  over  any  unit. 

to  order  to  allow  two,  three 
or  even  fovu:  colored  inks  to  run 
on  the  same  plate  cylinder,  port¬ 
able  color  foimtalns,  designed 
for  mounting  within  the  guards 
of  each  unit,  have  been  designed 
for  use  with  the  Headliner.  Thus 
the  exact  matching  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  tones  of  color^  inks,  as  de¬ 
manded  by  advertisers,  will  be 
accomplished. 

Goss  Colortrol  is  another  new 
item,  represented  in  the  waist- 
high  button  operated  ink  contnd 
station,  eliminating  stooping  or  I 
kneeling  to  regulate  ink  feed,  j 
or  page  cut-off,  and  allowing  ; 
pre-setting  of  ink  feed,  increase  ^ 
or  decrease  of  ink  for  full  page  i 
uniformly,  all  from  one  station 

The  post-war  press  has  been 
completely  streamlined  in  styl¬ 
ing,  with  units  and  folders  enr 
closed  to  insure  greater  safety, 
better  appearance,  accessibility 
and  maintenance. 
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]\^ilitaiv  experts  are  agreed  that  1945  will  bring  a  victorious 
decision  for  oiir  arme<l  forces  in  Europe.  Decisions  with  great  hearing 
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em  future  j>eace  in  Europe  must  l)e  made  follow^ing  this  triumph.  In  1945 
victory  may  he  forged  against  the  Japanese — certainly  military  and  manu¬ 
facturing  decisions  to  help  shorten  the  Pacific  War  will  he  maile. 

The  coming  year  hrings  the  newspaper  worhl  nearer  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  new  pressroom  equipment.  Those  who  make  194.5  their 
year  of  decision  on  future  press  rerpiirements  will  he  in  the  best  position 
to  handle  the  vidiime  of  post  war  business. 
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During  1945  a  decision  to  install  Hoe  equipment— when  [ness  manu¬ 
facture  can  he  resumed— will  help  guarantee  the  pressroom  sjieed, 
dependability  arid  precision  so  necessary  to  post  war  production  for  the 
publisher  who  hopes  to  he  a  leader  in  the  new  era  ahead. 
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Woll  Tells  How  Tediniol  Research 
By  Labor  Improves  Newspapers 

AFL  Leader  Pleads  Continued  EfForts 
On  Joint  Basis  After  War  Ends 


e 

MATTHEW  WOLL,  vic*-pratidant  of 

tha  Amarican  Fadaration  of  Labor, 
spoka  on  "Tha  Problams  of  Machan- 
ical  Production  at  Thay  Ralate  to  the 
Newspaper  Industry"  at  tha  recent 
convention  of  tha  New  York  State 
Publishers*  Association.  Herewith  is 
a  partial  text: 

e 

By  Matthew  Woll 

THAT  we  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  have  faced  grave  prob¬ 
lems  in  maintaining  our  produc¬ 
tive  processes  goes  without 
saying.  We  are  still  faced  with 
ever  recurring  if  not  increasing 
difficulties.  Happily,  we  have 
experienced  a  coalition  of  forces 
within  our  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion  forces  which  implies  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  of  a  closer  cooperation 
than  has  been  realized  ever  in 
the  past.  Forces  have  been 
team^  up  to  meet  a  common 
danger — not  each  other. 

Workers  and  management  in 
the  newspaper  industry  have 
moved  forward,  not  along  paral¬ 
lel  lines,  like  tracks  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  never  intended  to  meet, 
but  along  converging  lines  to  a 
common  end. 

Joint  iWort 

Illustrative  of  this  high  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  is  the  joined 
effort  engaged  in  by  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  in  the  newspaper 
field  in  securing  relief  from 
stringent  and  unduly  restrictive, 
if  not  destructive,  orders  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  essential  materials,  i.e., 
chemicals,  zinc,  paper,  etc.,  and 
in  obtaining  modifications  of  un¬ 
favorable.  if  not  repressive,  di¬ 
rectives  from  the  ODT  and  other 
governmental  agencies. 

Only  through  joint  endeavor 
was  it  possible  to  realize  the 
establishment  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper,  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  commission,  composed  of 
men  experienced  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  production,  to  pass 
judgment  on  questions  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  labor  relations. 
Thus  we  have  been  spared  many 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  b? 
other  industries  and  have 
avoided  a  binding  judgment  of 
men  inexperienced  and  un¬ 
familiar  with  newspaper  re¬ 
quirements  and  relationships. 

Particular  reference  must  be 
had  to  the  splendid  undertaking 
set  in  motion  by  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  New  York  State, 
and  followed  in  other  sections, 
in  fostering  and  promoting 
“Mechanical  Conferences.”  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  me¬ 
chanical  problems  and  develop¬ 
ments  taking  place  within  the 
industry.  While  these  confer¬ 
ences  are  praiseworthy,  though 
confined,  if  not  dominated  by 
the  supervisors  or  superinten- 
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dents  of  the  various  mechanical 
departments,  greater  good  would 
be  achieved  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  attracting  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  a  greater  number  of 
actual  workers,  including  the 
representatives  of  the  various 
trade  unions  involved. 

A  brief  review  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  several  international 
printing  trades  unions  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  complete  affirmation  of 
the  validity  of  the  foregoing 
suggestion.  For  instance,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union  for  the 
past  30  years  has  been  operating 
the  largest  technical  trade  school 
of  printing  in  the  world.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  it  has  been  conducting  an 
engineering  department  oper¬ 
ate  without  cost,  for  the  benefit 
of  management  of  newspapers. 
Information  (at  hand)  indicate.s 
that  more  than  400  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  are  being 
examined  daily  by  this  engineer¬ 
ing  department  and  that  advice 
by  correspondence  and  by  direct 
service  is  freely  given. 

Only  recently  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Stereotypers’  and  Electro¬ 
typers’  Union  engaged  in  a 
three-day  conference  devoted 
exclusively  to  technical  prob¬ 
lems  as  related  to  mats,  labor 
and  material  shortages,  etc.,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  standards 
of  skill  and  production. 

Sefcoofing  Koquirod 

It  is  with  modesty  I  refer  to 
the  organization  of  my  own  af¬ 
filiation,  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers’  Union,  which  for 
many  years  has  interested  itself 
in  all  trade  and  technical  de¬ 
velopments  looking  toward  im¬ 
provements  in  all  fields  of  the 
reproductive  arts  and  crafts.  To 
that  end  it  has  constantly  main¬ 
tained  a  technical  director  and 
bureau.  It  has,  and  still,  requires 
schooling  on  the  part  of  its  ap¬ 
prentices  in  related  arts  and 
sciences,  and  ever  endeavors  not 
only  to  stimulate  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  but  in  keeping  the  art 
and  craft  continually  wreast  of 
whatever  improvements  tend  to 
greater  and  better  production. 

All  are  aware,  of  course,  of 
our  joint  activities  in  matters  of 
legislation  such  as  postal  rates, 
etc. 

While  our  attention  must  for 
the  time  being  be  centered  to 
the  immediate  objective  of  a 
speedy  and  complete  victory, 
nevertheless  it  would  be  an 
egregious  error  not  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  horizon.  .  .  . 

Already  we  find  inroads  being 
made  into  the  advertising  field — 
the  lifeblood  of  newspapers — by 
radio.  Broadcasting  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  largely  enhanced 
by  the  future  development  of 
television.  *1110  widespread  use 
of  color  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  will  experience  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  and  importance  in 
the  postwar  period. 


Progress  likewise  is  being 
realiz^  in  all  other  fields,  skills 
and  processes  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  With  almost  daily  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  field  of  electronics, 
may  we  not  expect  that  future 
photowire  transmission  will  be 
based  on  television  principles 
instead  of  wire  hook-up,  and 
thus  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  even  small  newspapers? 

Should  that  day  come,  might 
we  not  equally  well  anticipate 
transmission  of  images  in  full 
color  as  regular  routine,  such  as 
is  being  done  now  in  a  limited 
way  through  the  agency  of  color 
television? 

Is  it  Utopian  or  suggestive  of 
the  millennium  to  visualize  a 
post-war  world  in  which  labor 
and  management,  science  and 
government,  acting  under  the 
highest  and  most  praiseworthy 
impulses,  will  cooperate  and  col¬ 
laborate  for  the  genuine  good 
of  all?  Or  is  such  collaboration 
only  feasible  under  the  threat, 
danger  and  exigencies  of  war? 

2  Printers  Honored 

Two  Columbus  (O. )  Citizen 
printers  retired  recently  after  a 
combined  total  of  115  years  at 
their  trade.  Henry  J.  Siefert 
began  work  at  the  Citizen  July 
1,  1890.  Hert  F.  Gordon  had 
been  at  the  Citizen  32  years.  The 
Citizen  Chapel  of  Local  No.  5, 
ITU,  gave  a  40-year  ring  to  Mr. 
Siefert,  a  printer  for  58  years, 
and  a  purse  to  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
began  his  career  57  years  ago. 


Bradfiold  Hoads 
Dos  Moinos  Club 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  recently  added  23 
new  members  to  its  20- Year  Club 
and  Philip  Brad- 
field,  of  the 
composing 
room,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president.  C. 

C.  Clifton,  po¬ 
litical  writer, 
was  chosen  vice- 
president  and 
Glenn  Miller, 
city  circulation 
branch  supervi¬ 
sor.  secretary. 

John  J.  Fo¬ 
garty,  a  member 
of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  who  retired  after 
years’  service,  was  present^  a 
commemorative  plaque  by  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  Jr.  on  behalf  of 
the  club. 

Oldest  member  of  The  R.  and 
T.  organization  in  point  of  serv¬ 
ice  now  is  Edward  G.  Lowther, 
job  printing,  an  employe  for  43 
years. 

9-(oluinn  Classified 

’The  Chicago  Sun  recently 
adopted  the  nine-column  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  page  format, 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt 
having  made  a  similar  change 
Nov.  4.  following  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  all  standard  size 
Chicago  dailies.. 
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Neon  Pink  May  Be  Attractive ...  But  t- 
(olor  Requires  Specific  Language 


HOW  color  is  going  to  affect  the 
graphic  arts  and  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  become  a  fascinating 
subiect.  Among  experts  qualified 
to  speak  on  it  is  George  Welp, 
director  of  advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  of  the  Inter- 
chemical  Corporation  of  New 
York.  His  favorite  topic  is  "Color 
in  Tomorrow's  World."  A  digest 
fellows: 

• 

By  Georg*  Welp 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor  windows  in  New  York  had 
a  series  of  boudoir  scenes  in 
one  of  which  a  woman  had  pale 
green  hair,  and  in  another,  pink 
hair.  Whether  this  is  a  forerun¬ 
ner  of  our  seeing  very  soon  a 
picture  in  which  Orson  Welles 
urill  appear  with  a  purple  beard. 

I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,  but 
it  is  an  indication  we  are  going 
to  see  color  used  in  many  new 
and  surprising  ways. 

I  am  sure  members  of  the 
newspaper  profession  have  been 
conscious  of  the  growing  use  of 
color  up  until  the  time  of  the 
war.  It  had  invaded  places 
which  heretofore  had  known  no 
color  at  all.  Such  innocent 
things  as  the  little  squares  of 
cloth  with  which  most  women 
wash  their  faces  had  been  white 
for  countless  years.  Now  they 
are  practically  all  colored. 

Here  are  a  few  statistics  as  an 
Indication  of  where  we  stopped 
before  the  restrictions  on  vari¬ 
ous  metals  halted  us.  The  use  of 
color  in  newspapers  had  in- 
oeased  about  40  times  in  the 
four  years  prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  As  compared 
with  the  last  decade,  color  in 
Mgazine  advertising  had  in- 
cnased  many  times. 

Even  within  the  period  of  the 
war  the  increase  in  color  linage 
has  been  fantastic.  When  you 
slop  to  think  that  the  first  four- 
color  advertisement  appeared 
not  more  than  50  years  ago  and 
iroclaimed  the  merits  of  shred¬ 
ded  wheat  in  what  is  now  the 
Iwierfcan  ntagazine,  we  have 
come  a  long  way. 

Cofwr  la  Cofalegs 

Editor  &  Publisher  a  few 
years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  published  figures  on 
nin  of  paper  color.  Out  of  541 
papers  offering  r.o.p.  color,  203 
answered  the  questionnaire,  but 
only  113  had  records.  These  113 
iwpresented  12  million  circula¬ 
tion.  Over  a  period  of  five  years 
the  estimated  revenue' had  in¬ 
creased  from  $14,000  to  $600,000, 
an  increase  of  40  times;  and  it 
■Mom  was  mentioned,  rarely 
promoted,  and  at  times  not  even 
Wanted  bv  the  newspapers. 

IVie  1943  catalog  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  Company  used  242 
color  pages,  an  increase  of  26 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

We  all  have  some  need  for 
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Printer,  83,  with  Oes 
Moines  Dailies  50  Years 

John  J.  Fogarty,  83,  a  printer 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  company  for 
60  years  and  three  months,  re¬ 
tired  recently. 

Mr.  Fogarty  worked  for  the 
Iowa  State  Register  before  the 
Leader  was  consolidated  with  it 
and  the  Tribune  was  purchased. 
He  worked  for  the  Register  be¬ 
fore  Gardner  Cowles,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  came  from  Algona,  la., 
in  1903,  and  before  Harvey 
Ingham,  the  editor,  came  from 
Algona  the  previous  year.  He 
worked  when  all  type  was  set 
by  hand. 

Mr.  Fogarty  came  from  Musca¬ 
tine,  la.,  by  way  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
to  go  to  work  June  15,  1884, 
when  James  S.  Clarkson  was  the 
editor.  He  rounded  out  50  years 
of  continuous  service  in  1934, 
when  Mr.  Cowles  presented  him 
with  a  diamond-studded  lapri 
button  at  a  special  ceremony  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  employes. 

His  son,  Rowland  W,  Fogarty, 
also  a  printer,  has  worked  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune  for  30 
years. 

Larger  Site  Bought 

Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 
has  bought  three  more  plots  of 
ground  in  Philadelphia  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
through  Albert  M.  Greenfield  & 
Co.  It  is  understood  the  new 
property  will  be  combined  with 
a  plot  acquired  about  a  year 
ago  as  a  site  for  a  building.  The 
plot  in  Broad,  Hamilton,  Button- 
wood  and  15th  Streets,  covers 
more  than  150,000  square  feet. 

Railey  with  Duplex 

A.  L.  Railey,  who  never 
missed  a  day  of  work  in  his  10 
years  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Burlingame  ( Calif. )  Advance, 
has  become  Pacific  Coast  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company,  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco.  His  place  as 
foreman  of  the  Advance  press¬ 
room  has  been  taken  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Fenone,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. _ 

IMPRESSIONS 
PRINT  CLEAR 

WITH 

TINGUE  PRINTING 

Scranton,  Pa.,  printers  have  PRESS  BLANKETS 

revived  Typo  Tales,  a  monthly  _ 

tabloid  that  is  sent  to  all  printers  TIMBITB-  BftOWM  A  CO. 
and  apprentice  boys  who  are 
serving  with  the  armed  forces. 

The  same  tyi>e  of  a  paper  was 
printed  by  Scranton  printers  in 
the  first  World  War. 


describing  color,  and  one  of  the 
ways  of  doing  it  is  to  compare 
it  with  objects  that  are  familiar 
to  us.  We  say  a  lemon  yellow,  a 
sky  blue,  a  rose  red,  and  so  on. 
Then  we  have  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  angle  on  color  names  which 
have  a  place  obviously  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  a  color  language — such 
expressions  as  Latin  Beauty,  Af¬ 
finity  Navy,  White  Wine,  Sea- 
cap  Green,  Persian  Palmyra  and 
Neon  Pink. 

From  a  merchandising  stand¬ 
point  they  have  considerable 
value  promotionally,  but  not  as 
a  common  language  of  color 
which  photoengravers,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  everybody  having  to  do 
with  the  production  of  a  job  can 
come  to  some  common  agree¬ 
ment  upon.  So  our  first  need  is 
a  common  color  language. 

Accurate  Staudards 

First,  we  have  to  recognize 
mechanical  limitations  and  raw 
material  limitations.  We  have 
to  recognize  the  need  for  an  ac¬ 
curate  color  language  so  that 
we  understand  each  other.  If 
you  want  to  go  completely  ac¬ 
curate  and  scientific,  you  can 
use  the  physicist’s  language  of 
wave  length,  brightness  and 
purity.  If  you  want  to  use  just 
the  ordinary  layman’s  language 
of  the  hue,  value  and  chroma, 
you  have  that  language. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is 
going  to  have  an  important  ef¬ 
fect  on  color  specifications.  The 
American  Standards  adopted  in 
June,  1942,  a  standard  specifica¬ 
tion  and  description  of  color.  It 
permits  the  use  of  either  spec- 
trophotometric  data  or  the  use 
of  Mundell  data,  or  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  descriptive  names. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  is  coming  into  wider  use, 
because  we  are  beginning  to 
have  in  our  various  divisions 
more  and  more  colors  ^ecified 
according  to  these  standards. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  be  hard 
put  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
kind  of  color  we  are  going  to  use 
in  tomorrow’s  world,  and  the 
more  we  know  about  color,  the 
better  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  meet  that  demand. 


Joins  Red  Cross 

Paul  E.  V.  Muret,  veteran  com¬ 
posing  machine  operator  for  th* 
San  Antonio  Express-News  and 
a  labor  member  ot  the  War  Man- 
.  power  Commission  local  appeals 
panel,  has  resigned  to  become  an 
assistant  field  director  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  left  for 
Washington  and  then  to  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  for  training. 

"Typo  Tales"  Paper 
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MERCURY 

newspaper  rollers 


FOR  ALL  MAKES 
OF  PRESSES 


It  took  years  oi  research 
and  experiment  to  de¬ 
velop  a  newspaper  rol¬ 
ler  so  perfectly  balanced 
it  will  not  vibrate  at  top 
speeds  of  modern  press¬ 
es.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  goal,  as  realixed 
in  Mercury  rollers,  is  a 
tribute  to  the  skill  of 
Rapid  Roller  company 
engineers.  You'll  appre¬ 
ciate  the  durability  of 
these  rollers,  too  —  es¬ 
pecially  now  when 
"mileage"  counts  more 
than  ever. 
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HaH-Cirde  Plan 
To  Ease  Operations 

Post-War  Arrangement 

In  Louisville  Plant 

A  aemi-circiilar  arrangement 
for  typesetting  machines  is  one 
of  the  “unorthodox”  ideas  plotted 
by  C.  Frank  Mann,  composing 
room  superintendent,  for  the 
post-war  plant  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- Journal  and  Louis- 
ville  Times. 

The  half-circle  plan.  Mann 
said,  places  machines  closer  to 
the  copy  desk  and  saves  the 
operators  steps  and  space.  Tlief 
new  layout  will  accommodate  4S  > 
machines.  Mann  explained  the  I' 
whole  plan  as  follows:  I 

“We  nave  ten  assembly  stands 
and  the  area  in  our  new  layout 
will  take  care  of  four  additional 
stands.  Built-in  material  cabi¬ 
nets  are  to  be  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  two  rows  of  saws  between 
ad-assembly  stands.  Our  miter¬ 
ing  machines  are  anchored  on 
top  of  border-material  cabinets. 
The  ad  men  will  never  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  more  than  a  few 
steps  to  complete  an  ad.  Our 
lead-and-slug  racks  were  de- , 
signed  to  hold  one  ton  of  ma¬ 
terial  Cabinets  in  front  of  ad 
men  are  filled  with  even  meas- 
ures  and  the  ones  behind  hold  - 
material  cut  to  half-pica  sizes 
from  4  to  30  ems.  Tlius,  an  ad 
man  can  put  in  a  full  day’s  work 
with  plenty  of  material  within 
reach. 

Space  for  100  Tracks 

“We  have  eighty  trucks  and 
chases,  and  twenty  more  will  fit 
into  our  new  plan.  Our  trucks 
carry  a  built-in  lead,  slug  and 
colunm-rule  cabinet  that  holds 
all  the  material  necessary  for 
noakeup  men.  This  feature  elim¬ 
inates  the  necessity  for  overhead 
material  racks  and  saves  time 
and  steps,  "niere  is  ample  space 
in  the  makeup  area  for  news 
storage  cabinets.  Additional 
equipment  can  be  placed 
without  moving  present  equip¬ 
ment 

“Our  proofroom  is  close 
enough  to  both  news  dump  and 
ad  proof  presses  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  mechanical  copy 
conveyors. 

“Space  allotted  to  us  is  100  by 
150  feet  The  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  50  by  100  feet  on 
one  side,  and  the  engraving 
room  50  by  100  feet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  composing  room. 
The  three  departments  are  close¬ 
ly  coordinate  to  assure  the  fiow 
of  copy  in  and  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  on  to  presses  with  no  lost 
steps. 

“Suppose  we  follow  an  adver- 
tieement  through  the  production 
line  and  into  a  page  form,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  layout  in  the 
accompanying  chart 

“Copy  is  receive  at  the  dis¬ 
patch-room  counter.  An  oMer 
ticket  is  made  out  in  triplicate, 
showing  publication  date— orig¬ 
inal  paste  to  layout  Duplicate 
is  place  in  file,  from  which  it 
goes  first  to  evertising  page 
layout  man,  thmi  to  the  auditing 
departamt  for  charges.  The 
triplicate  is  kept  in  dispatch- 
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C.  Frank  Maon'i  idea  for  officiant  compotin9  room  in  Louitvillo. 


room  files  and  is  used  for  refer¬ 
ence.  Copy  is  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  for  cuts,  mats  and  art  work. 
A  ticket  is  made  out  and  accom¬ 
panies  sketches  or  drawings  to 
engraving  room.  Cuts,  mats  and 
signatures  are  assemble  and 
this  complete  copy  is  carrie  to 
the  head  ad  man’s  desk,  less 
than  thirty  feet  from  the  dis¬ 
patch-room.  If  there  are  miming 
cuts,  a  note  goes  into  a  tickler 
file  and  space  is  left  in  the  ad 
for  cuts,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  dispatch-room  before  publi¬ 
cation  date.  Cuts  from  engrav¬ 
ers  are  placed  in  the  ad  on  first 
proof  if  illustrations  precede  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  If  not,  they  are 
placed  later  and  no  further 
proofs  are  furnished. 

News  Coates  la  Tabes 

"After  the  head  ad  man  checks 
the  ad,  he  sends  mats  to  the 
stereotype  department  and 
passes  the  add  to  his  markup 
man.  Display  type  to  be  cast  is 
copied,  and  all  other  type 
marked  for  machines,  after 
which  copy  goes  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  copy  desk.  When  all  type 
is  set,  the  head  ad  man  places  It 
on  an  assembly  stand.  Assembly 
men  cut  border  and  prepare  the 
ad  for  a  proof  press.  After  it  is 
read  and  corrected,  proofs  are 
pulled  for  the  customer  and  the 
ad  is  stored  until  publication 
date. 

"News  stories  are  sent  to  the 
composing  room  by  a  tube  sys¬ 
tem,  which  adjoins  the  copy 
dedc.  The  cow-cutter  checks 
copy  and  runs  it  out  to  machines 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  it 


possible  for  makeup  men  to  re¬ 
lease  pages  at  the  proper  time 
for  various  new  editions.  T>'pe 
is  assembled,  proofed  and  proofs 
passed  to  the  proofroom.  Each 
operator  corrects  his  type  and 
the  new  lines  are  inserted  on 
the  correction  bank.  Corrected 
type  is  then  placed  in  the 
forms.” 

He  Makes  Type  Sing 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Feb.  5 — 
John  Daniel  Ford,  *77,  dean 
printer  at  the  Deseret  News,  has 
been  setting  up  type  at  the 
same  old  stand  58  years  and  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  West  to  set  miuic, 
staffs,  notes  and  all  the  trim¬ 
mings  in  type. 

Batten  for  Veteran 

A  40-year  button  was  pinned 
on  William  C.  Boyer,  dean  of. 
the  Omaha  Typographical  Union 
recently  when  30  members  who 
have  held  cards  40  years  or 
longer  were  honored  at  a  din¬ 
ner.  Boyer  has  been  an  ITU 
member  64  years. 

4  Machines  Installed 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 

News  has  installed  four  Model 
31  Linotype  "Blue  Streak”  ma¬ 
chines  and  has  ordered  Sta-Hl 
stereotype  equipment.  Business 
Manager  Edwaid  B.  Haines  an¬ 
nounces. 


Bodoni  Adopted 
By  Chicago  News 

’The  Chicago  Daily  News  hai 
adopted  a  new  headline  dresi 
styled  by  Bodoni.  Most  of  the 
news  stories  have  discarded  old- 
style  headlines  for  new  “top 
hats.”  Bodoni  head  dress  re¬ 
places  the  Cheltenham  type  fo^ 
merly  used  on  many  headllnss. 

Tile  Dally  News  still  retaiu 
the  Condensed  Gothic  for  iti 
single  column  top  heads  and  ih 
ei^t-column  banner  line.  Bo¬ 
doni  heads  in  various  sizes  art 
used  uniformly  throughout  the 
paper,  including  sub-streamers, 
except  on  the  editorial  and  bo^ 
pages  and  the  first  page  of  the 
women’s  section. 

"Bodoni  tsrpe  has  a  definite 
‘bite,’  a  vivid  sharpness  in  its 
impact  on  the  eye,”  explain^ 
Everett  Norlander,  Daily  News 
managing  editor.  "Its  flowini 
movement  on  a  newspaper  page 
gives  the  reader  a  fastar, 
smoother  springboard  into  a 
story.  Tlie  change  steps  up  the 
reader’s  grasp  of  a  headline, 
brings  new  eye-appeal  to  the 
printed  page  and  makes  the 
Daily  News  easier  to  read.” 

Adoption  of  Bodoni  type  for 
headlines  is  the  latest  step  of  the 
Daily  News,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  revamped  its  editorial 
page  and  given  greater  emplu- 
sis  to  more  and  shorter  stories 
on  the  news  pages.  ’The  change, 
it  was  explain^,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  the  paper  to 
meet  the  tastes  and  preferences 
of  a  new  generation  of  readers 
without  changing  the  character 
of  the  paper. 

Watches  for  IPI  Mea 

In  recognition  of  25  years  of 
service  with  Ault  &  Wlborg  and 
the  International  Printing  Ink 
Division  of  Interchemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  John  F.  Brockschlager 
was  recently  given  a  gold  wrist 
watch  by  the  Milwaiikee  office 
of  IPI,  where  he  is  on  the  sales 
staff.  A  gold  wrist  watch  wu 
also  presented  to  Daniel  J. 
Wohlers  for  29  years’  service 
with  Philip  Buxton,  Inc.,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Ink.  Mr. 
Wohlers  is  Milwaukee  service 
station  manager  for  the  latter 
company. 
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I  pioneer's  Press 
Is  Now  Retired 

Old  G.  Washington  Held 
Ready  to  Pull  Proofs 
ly  T.  C.  Richordsee 

In  the  little  county  seat  town 
of  Palo  Pinto  the  oldest  usable 
printing  press  in  Texas  reposes 
in  honorable  retirement,  at  the 
lie  of  107  years.  Bearing  the 
nim«»  plate  “Cincinnati  Type 
foundry,  1838,”  this  staunch  old 
George  Washington  has  been 
I  here  since  the  founding  of  the 

I  ptlo  Pinto  Star  by  J  C.  Son  in  Sehoolcreft  keep*  lOT-yeer-old 

1878.  and  printed  the  weekly  condition, 

ijgues  of  that  paper  for  about 

60  years.  quired  by  Mrs.  Mary  Whatley 

Mr.  Son  was  a  journeyman  jjunbaj.  (now  Mrs.  Clarke),  and 

'’?'***■  a  modern  press  was  installed, 

alter  wor^ng  ra  I^llas  news-  Washington  is  kept  in  order 
papers  for  a  time,  went  to  the  ^  used  as  a  proof  press, 
then  frontier,  65  miles  beyond  aa  a 

the  new  railhead  at  Fort  Worth.  la  Texas  Since  Sale 

and  established  the  Star.  Palo  j  ^  Clark,  from  whom  Son 
Pinto  county  was  one  of  the  few  acquir^  the  press,  first  appears 
border  counties  which  retained  jq  Texas  history  as  editor  of  a 
enough  population  to  support  a  Rusk  paper  soon  after  the  crea- 
county  organiMtion  de^ite  In-  ji^n  and  organization  of  Chero- 
diin  raids  during  the  Civil  War,  jjgg  county  during  the  1840’s. 

He  later  remov^  his  plant  to 
At  Thorp  Springs,  in  the  ad-  other  promising  new  towns  in 
joining  county  (rf  Erath,  Add-  Texas,  but  there  is  a  hiatus 
Ru  College  l«d  been  estato-  jj^g  known  facts  during  the 
Ush^  recently  by  J.  A.  Clark,  a  civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
Christian  minister  and  former  period.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
oew^aper  man  from  east  Texas,  become  a  minister  and  educator, 
Clark  had  brought  a  George  and  gone  to  a  new  frontier  to 
Wa^ington  printing  press  to  the  establish  the  first  Christian  Col- 
college,  but  doubtless  found  lit-  ^ege  in  West  Texas 
tie  interest  in  the  printing  art  whether  this  107 -year -old 
pong  his  students,  wlm  came  press  was  bought  originally  by 
trom  the  far-fiung  ranches  and  jgg  Clark  and  used  in  his  sev- 
mall  towns  of  central  west  g^gi  ante-bellum  publishing  en- 
Texas:  so  the  press  was  sold  to  terprises  Is  not  known.  Cin- 
ambitious  young  Jim  Son.  cinnati  was  a  major  supply 

Broad  Dlrocforlaa  depot  for  Texas  during  the  Re- 

The  principal  sources  of  rev-  public  ( 1836-45 )  and  the  name- 
enue  for  the  Star  and  similar  Pjafe  dates  the  inanufactmre  of 
frontier  papers  of  those  days  prps  during  that  ppiod.  It' 
were  the  “county  printing,”  almost  certainly  been  in 

brand  directories  of  cattlemen  since  its  first  sale  by 

over  a  wide  area  of  open  range,  iJPT®  Foundry, 

and  advertising  from  supply  whether  in  Clark  s  hands  or  not. 
merchants  in  the  cities  fortunate  ^  ^  ■  . 

'toTSS  6eb  Federation  Job 

manufacturers  of  everything  Harold  V.  Feinmark,  employel 

from  patent  medicines  and  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Rep- 
whiskey  to  wagons  and  car-  ister  composing  room,  has  be«! 
riages  were  also  occasional  or  named  secretai^-treasurer  of  thej 
regular  advertisers.  Connecticut  Federation  of  La- 

Cattle  brands  were  printed  by  bor. 

cutting  the  letters  or  figures  in  - - — — — - 

the  stereotyped  figure  of  a  cow, 
bought  in  quantities  from  type 
foundries  in  both  left  and  right 
positions.  The  reader  saw  at  a 
fiance  the  location  of  the  brand 
on  the  animal,  left  or  right  side, 
shoulder  or  hip;  and  position 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  cow¬ 
man’s  hallmark  as  the  brand 
itself. 

The  railroads  passed  Palo 
Pinto  by,  cities  grew  up  all 
around  the  little  county  seat 
town;  Mineral  Wells  with  10,000 
population  only  a  doz^n  miles 
away.  Mr.  Son  lived  to  see  a 
Mved  transcontinental  highway 
(U.  S.  80)  pass  his  door,  yanked 
the  level  of  the  old  press  for 
the  weekly  issues  of  the  Star 
^er  electric  lights  instead  of 
Kerosene,  and  collected  local 
items  over  the  telephone.  After 
his  passing  the  paper  was  ac- 
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MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 

When  Thai  Lonesome  Widow  Crops  Up 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 
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By  Frank  E.  HofFman 

A  GREAT  number  of  people 

connected  with  newspaper 
mechanical  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  have  never  heard  of 
the  “Widow.”  It  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  also  as  the  “Lonesome 
Widow.”  That  widow  is  the  last 
line  of  a  two,  three,  or  four- 
column  lead  of  a  story  which 
starts  with  the  wide  measure¬ 
ment  and  then  is  reduced  a 
column,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  which  means  that  the 
widow  stands  out  conspicuously. 
It  certainly  is  lonesome  when 
that  last  line  ends  up  with  a 
small  word  and  the  balance  of 
the  line  is  blank. 

Not  long  ago  1  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  across  a  news¬ 
paper  that  set  the  lead  of  a  story 
in  24-point  type  across  the  full 
width  of  page  one.  From  this 
lead  it  dropped  to  a  two-column 
measurement  in  12-point  and 
then  ended  in  a  single-column 
measurement.  The  last  line  of 
that  eight-column  lead  was  less 
than  two  columns  which  left 
more  than  six  columns  of  white 
space,  two  picas  deep,  before  it 
made  connection  with  the  two- 
column  12-point  continuation  of 
the  same  story.  That  type  of 
makeup  is  certainly  stretching 
the  imagination  of  the  reader 
who  must  follow  the  white 
space. 

The  makeup  compositor  should 
have  taken  that  last  line  over 


to  the  saw  and  cut  it  down  to 
two  columns  so  that  that  par¬ 
ticular  short  line,  or  widow, 
could  be  placed  directly  above 
the  two-column  12-point,  and  in 
this  manner  eliminate  that  eye¬ 
sore  as  well  as  waste  of  space. 
This  should  be  the  mode  for  all 
similar  cases  where  the  widow 
appears  and  the  next  measure¬ 
ment  is  less  in  width. 

This  widow  looks  terrible 
when  a  sub-head  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  next  paragraph 
because  most  newspapers  use 
too  much  space  between  those 
heads.  A  lead  before  and  after 
the  sub-head  should  be  sufiS- 
cient.  If  we  search  through  our 
paper  we  can  find  many  other 
means  of  saving  a  few  inches  of 
newsprint. 

The  only  newspapers  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  toe  use  of  toe  widow 
style  of  makeup  are  those  which 
do  not  use  the  cut-off  rule  in 
the  second  column. 

Another  occasion  when  the 
widow  looks  bad  is  when  the 
lead  is  set  in  10  or  12-point,  two- 
column  width,  and  barely  goes 
over  the  one  full  line.  It  means 
that  the  regular  body  type  is 
doubled  up  under  only  one  line 
of  full  two-column  width  and 
then  the  widow  and  white  space 
between.  'Iliere  is  no  rule  to 
discourage  one  from  setting  two 
paragraphs  in  the  wide  measure¬ 
ment  to  meet  this  situation. 


The  Type  Meta/  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

How  have  specifications  for  Imperial 
Type  Metal  changed  during  the  war? 


ANSWER: 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  change 
in  Imperial  spedfications  since  the 
war  started  .  .  .  this,  in  spite  of  dras¬ 
tic  metal  curtailments. 


CuUtig  Beat  'lop  Styment 
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for  Automatic,  Junior  and  Pony  Autoplates 


CLEANING  HOLES  IN  VACUUM  CASTING  BOX 


Whenever  impurities  clog  up  holes 
in  the  Autoplate  Vacuum  Casting 
Box— follow  these  recom¬ 
mended  cleaning  methods: 


CAUTION:  Do  not  attempt  to  remove 
metal  from  holes  by  the  application  of  heat. 


This  it  No.27ln  the  Wood  Series  of  Maintenance  Hints.  Reprints  are  available  If  yoor  set  Is  not  complete. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue 
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mg.  Stalls  of  newspapers  mean¬ 
while  worked  under  handicaps, 
with  a  maximum  of  60  degrees 
being  permitted  throughout  the 
two  plants.  News  space  was  not 
condensed. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  two  local 
papers  lost  thousands  of  lines 
of  advertising  when  they  did  not 
publish  for  several  days  because 
of  a  labor  controversy,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  Dec.  10  the 
newspapers  put  out  limited  edi¬ 
tions  with  limited  sale  because 
of  snow  conditions. 

Binghamton  —  This  area  was 
not  as  hard  hit  by  storm  condi¬ 
tions  as  other  parts  of  the  state. 
Minor  circulation  holdups  due 
to  curtailment  of  bases.  No  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  in 
Press  and  Sun  Monday  and 
Tuesday  due  to  shutdown  of 
non  -  essential  activities.  The 
Press  engaged  extra  time  on 
radio  to  give  bulletins  concern¬ 
ing  the  coal  shortage.  Entire 
staffs  of  four  Southern  Tier 
dailies.  Press,  Sun,  Endicott 
Bulletin  and  Oneonta  Star  as¬ 
signed  to  fuel  stories. 


itorm  Closes 
)tores.  Dailies' 
jnage  Slumps 

fliile  snow  piled  higher  and 
^e^-10  feet  in  some  sec- 
X— local  advertising  linage 
lumped  in  many  upstate  New 
fork  newspapers  during  the  last 
«*o  weeks  because  in  most  cities 
bo  retail  shops  were  closed  by 
order  when  a  fuel 
^ity  developed.  Circulation 
Jum^.  too,  because  deliveries 
fouldn’t  be  made  in  snowbound 

ir62S. 

A  summary  of  conditions  is 
contained  in  the  following  re- 
rional  reports  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishb  correspondents: 

-Theaters  closed  from 


AUANl’ 

Ian.  28  to  Feb.  6,  stores  closed 
[rom  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  6.  Local  dis¬ 
play  advertising  down  70  to  75% 
in  Times-Union,  Publisher  Fred 
[.  Archibald  reports.  On  Sunday, 
Feb.  4,  T-U  carried  20  columns 
of  local  display,  as  against  an 
average  of  95  columns.  The 
Knickerbocker  News  reports  re¬ 
tail  linage  down  78% .  Food 
store  copy  not  affected.  Most 
local  display  copy  in  both  news¬ 
papers  were  store  appeals  to  buy 
War  Bonds  and  announcements 
of  closing.  Street  sales  up  as 
mu^  as  20%,  but  some  sub¬ 
scribers  in  isolated  rural  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  without  papers 
more  than  two  weeks. 

TaoY  —  Stores  and  theaters 
closed  Feb.  1  and  Feb.  5-7. 

J.  A.  Viger,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  reports  linage  for  those 
days  in  Troy-Record  and  Times- 
fifcord  down 
comparison  with  same  days  last 
year.  He  anticipated  some  of 
loss  would  be  regained  through 
heavy  adverhsing  for  reopen- 
ings 

Sysacuse- 
midnight  Saturday,  Jan.  27,  the 
store-closing  order  resulted 
the  withdrawing  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  already  in  the  forms  for 
Sunday’s  papers.  The  Herald- 


Woman  Editor  Wins 
Virginia  Award 

Feb.  5 — Miss 


Lynchburg,  Va., 

Daphne  L.  Dailey,  of  Bowling 
Green,  editor  of  Caroline  Prog¬ 
ress,  was  given  the  award  for  the 
person  making  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  journalism  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  during  1944  at  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  convention. 

The  26-year-old  editor  is  also 
the  holder  of  the  editorial  award 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
in  A  scroll,  signed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  wrist  watch 
were  presented  to  Frank  H.  Ful¬ 
ler,  chief  of  the  Richmond  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press,  “as 
Put  into  effect  at  a  token  of  appreciation  .  .  .  for 
his  splendid  work  over  a  period 
in  of  18  years.”  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Tom  Hanes,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

The  association  expressed  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Kent  Cooper,  AP 
executive  director  and  general 
manager,  for  his  leadership  in 
the  crusade  for  the  free  flow  of 
unbiased  and  truthful  news. 

Editorial  awards  for  dailies  in¬ 
cluded  the  following: 

Features:  first,  Charles  Day, 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  second, 
Eileen  Cameron  S  p  r  a  k  e  r  , 
Waynesboro  News-  Virginian: 
third,  Marjorie  E.  Dickinson. 
Newport  News  Daily  Press. 

News  stories:  first,  Mallie  R. 
Zimmerman,  Lynchburg  News; 
second.  Jack  Kilpatrick,  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader;  third,  Lynn 
S.  Stratton.  Newport  News 
Times-Herald. 

Editorials:  W,  J.  Missett,  edi¬ 
tor,  Suffolk  News-Herald;  sec¬ 
ond.  E.  Lewis  Knowles,  editor, 
Staunton  Leader;  third,  William 
M.  Harrison,  editor,  Newport 

. . .  _ ^  News  Times-Herald. 

J*ds  in  the  county  are  not  open  ■ 

we  to  snowfall  which  is  now  t  •  iin^ 

•Wind  120  inches  for  the  season.  JOUl 

.  Rochester — This  city  was  be-  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
r'll  served  skeletonized  news-  tions  has  admitted  to  m^nber- 
WPers  this  week  for  the  third  ship  the  Gallipolis  (O.)  Tribune, 


He  luonH  let  anythiug  take  his 
mind  ojf  the  lead  editorial*  in 
The  Bnjfalo  Evening  Nexvs.” 


“dlU-out”  the  H-J  pulled  out 
columns  of  scheduled  adver- 
tiJing.  Most  of  It  was  set.  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  closing  order  to 
permit  trading  in  unheated 
^es  Saturday,  Feb.  3,  brought 
little  additional  business  to  the 
newspapers,  for  by  agreement 
retailers  advertised  no  special 
offerings  for  the  day  limiting 
tbemselves  to  restricted  an¬ 
nouncements  of  store  hours. 

Henry  H.  Keller,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Post-Standard. 
ftports  that  retail  advertising 
in  that  newspaper  was  off  65% 
jor  the  period  of  the  emergency, 
national  advertising  was  off 
10%  due  largely  to  theater  ad- 
•wtiaing  in  this  classification 
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EXPLANATION  OF  BUSINESS'  SOCIAL  ROLE  NEEDED 


continued  from  page  54 
What  is  your  thought  on  this 
problem,  Mr.  Champlin? 

Mr  Champlin:  I  think,  as 
Bob  Peare  started  out  by  say¬ 
ing,  that  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  books  written  trying  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  ramifications  of  these 
subjects,  and  one  of  our  difficul¬ 
ties  is  that  we  are  trying  to  say 
something  briefly  in  an  attempt 
to  simplify  what  is  a  very 
complex  profession  or  business 
situation.  I  thought  the  division 
that  Jack  Syme  made  of  two 
kinds  of  advertising,  one  of 
which  he  called  public  relations 
and  one  which  he  called  selling 
the  product,  expressed  it  very 
well.  Yet,  I  am  sure  that  Jack 
will  agree  with  me  that  you  can’t 
divorce  either  one  from  the 
other. 

His  statement  of  earnings  is  in 
some  measure  a  sales  weanon 
to  sell  roofing,  and  the  straight 
out-and-out  ad  on  asbestos  and 
how  it  is  done  is  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Johns-Man- 
ville.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
advertising  that  my  company 
has  done  has  appeared  to  the 
casual  observer  to  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  product  story  and,  yet, 
I  can  state  very  positively  that 
for  the  total  length  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  company,  it 
has  always  had  a  public  relations 
as  well  as  a  product  motive. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
you  said  in  the  beginning  that 
the  most  important  problem  is 
the  public  relations  advertising, 
many  of  us  here  might  disagree 
with  you.  That  is  maybe  the 
most  important  side  from  your 
point  of  view  in  your  discus¬ 
sion,  but  I  think  that  George 
Kelly,  whom  I  disagree  with  on 
what  can  be  done,  put  his  finger 
on  probably  what  is  the  most 
important  problem  and  I  want  to 
get  into  that. 

I  think  it  is  natural  that  every 
time  we  get  together  we  drift 
into  that  kind  of  a  discussion. 
If  you  held  it  to  advertising,  we 
would  have  to  skip  those  dis¬ 
cussions.  but  I  agree  with  him 
in  that  I  wish  we  could  settle  it 
by  setting  up  a  code  of  standards, 
but  I  disagree  with  him  in  that 
we  can. 

Mr.  Kelly:  I  think  what  Bob 
is  talking  about  is  your  product 
selling  and  idea  selling.  Public 
relations  is  selling  ideas.  The 
industry  has  done  a  swell  job 
of  product  selling  through  vari¬ 
ous  advertising  media  and  now 
we  are  confronted  with  a  job  of 
idea  selling  and  we  can  employ 
the  same  media. 

I  don’t  want  to  do  any  more 
talking  here.  We  have  a  chap 
here  today  from  one  of  the  wide 
open  spaces.  I  would  like  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about 
this  problem.  How  about  it. 
Rod? 

Mr.  Olzxndam:  Well,  I  have 
been  here  now  for  about  eight 
days  and  I  have  had  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  time  trying  to  get 
caught  up  because  I  am  really 
out  on  Budget  Sound  and  a  little 
bit  cut  off  from  such  discussion 
— such  interesting  and  valuable 
discussions  as  we  have  had  here 
this  afternoon. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  answer 


is.  I  certainly  don’t  think  that 
we  are  even  on  the  road  to  the 
answer.  The  first  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask  is,  “To  whom  are  we 
trying  to  sell  what?”  Now,  we 
have  had  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  for  50 
years,  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  and  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Council  Board,  and  I  would 
presume  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  through  those  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  are  supposedly  our 
national  mouthpieces,  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  the  minds,  first  of  all 
of  our  own  employes,  that  we 
are  decent  people  and  that  we 
are  carrying  on  our  business  in 
a  fair  manner  and  that  we  are 
serving  the  public  as  has  been 
said  here  already. 

Have  we  sold  our  employes? 
Are  they  going  our  way  or  are 
they  going  some  other  way?  The 
second  group  of  people  that  we 
are  trying  to  sell,  I  presume,  is 
our  public  servants.  In  other 
words’,  as  has  already  been  said 
here,  we  need  a  contributive 
public  service,  a  government 
that  will  function  in  such  a  way 
that  business  is  encouraged. 
Are  we  any  closer  after  50  years 
to  having  our  public  servants 
operate  in  that  kind  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment?  I  don’t  think  we  are 
in  either  case.  Right  up  to  now, 
I  think  we  are  licked  and  I  don’t 
think  we  realize  that  we  are 
whipped  as  of  the  present  time. 

Must  Sell  Ideas 

Now,  I  must  confess  that  I 
don’t  think  we  are  selling  our 
public  servants  and  I  don'’t  think 
we  are  selling  the  general  public, 
looking  back  over  50  years. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason?  Is  it 
our  techniques?  Yoti  say  we 
must  sell  our  ideas.  We  can  sell 
our  product,  yet  we  have  our 
ideas  to  sell.  But,  first  of  all, 
I  think  we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  whom  we  are  trying 
to  sell  what.  What  ideas  do  you 
want  to  sell? 

It  may  be  that  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers’ 
method  of  spending  600  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  put  an  ad  in  the 
paper  about  granddaddy  who 
had  guts  or  somebody  who  had 
guts  and  signing  it  is  the  right 
thing.  But,  I  don’t  believe  we 
are  going  to  outsell  Communism 
or  outsell  the  PAC  with  gut  ads. 
I  may  be  wrong.  As  George  has 
said.  I  think  we  have  to  come 
back  down  to  communities. 

So,  you  come  down  to  Ta¬ 
coma.  Washington,  and  to  whom 
are  you  trying  to  sell  what? 
What  kind  of  a  community  have 
you?  Well,  it  grew  up  out  of 
the  forests.  It  has  150,000  peo¬ 
ple.  It  has  had  battles,  mui^er, 
death,  strikes,  lockouts,  tear,  gas, 
machine  guns  in  the  streets  and 
so  forth,  just  as  we  have  had 
in  a  lot  of  places.  I  think  it  was 
Jim  Farley  in  1934  or  ’35  who 
said,  “There  are  47  states  in  the 
Union  and  the  Soviet  State  of 
Washington.” 

Well,  we  didn’t  like  that  be¬ 
cause  we  aren’t  that^bad.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  have  been  talking  to 
ourselves  and  we  still  continue 
to  talk  to  ourselves  and  when 
people  talk  to  themselves,  you 
are  pretty  sure  there  is  a  little 
weak  spot  up  there. 


Coming  back  to  this  advertis¬ 
ing,  eight  years  ago  I  went  out 
West  and  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 
who  happens  to  be  my  boss, 
called  me  in  one  day  and  said. 
“Rod,  we  have  an  advertisement 
here.  It  is  a  full  page.  TTiis 
is  Mr.  So-and-so  and  this  is  for 
the  Progress  Edition” — which  I 
don’t  believe  in,  among  other 
things.  It  started  off  with  a 
headline.  It  said,  “Timber  as  a 
crop,  managed  for  sustained 
yield,  will  produce  thus,  and  so 
on  and  so  on.  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company.” 

Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  said,  “Do 
you  think  that  is  all  right?”  I 
said.  “Yes,  I  think  the  idea  is 
swell,  but  may  I  make  one  or 
two  suggestions?  Shall  we 
change  the  ‘as’  to  ‘is,’  and  put 
an  exclamation  point  there  in¬ 
stead  of  a  question  mark? 
‘Timber  is  a  crop!’  ” 

Well,  now  the  foresters  are 
simply  swell  boys.  They  have 
been  trying  to  sell  the  growing 
of  trees  to  the  forest  products 
industries  for  50  years,  we  will 
say,  and  they  have  said,  and  said 
it  very  nicely,  “You  should 
manage  your  forest  lands  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis.  You 
should  balance  your  growth  with 
your  drain.”  “You  should  have 
working  circles,”  and  so  forth. 

They  talked  to  each  other 
about  that  but  the  fallers  and 
the  buckers  and  the  skidder 
operators  and  the  logging  su¬ 
perintendents  didn’t  know  what 
they  meant.  But  if  you  said, 
“Timber  is  a  crop  and  it  grows 
on  a  tree  farm  and  you  can  make 
money  growing  trees  and  here  is 
how” — which  is  what  we  said 
30  years  ago — you  would  have 
what  we  have  now  as  a  result  of 
our  not  talking  to  ourselves  and 
beginning  to  talk  so  the  other 
fellows  know  what  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

So,  in  Tacoma  we  said.  “Let’s 
quit  talking  to  ourselves  and  let’s 
begin,  first,  with  employer  and 
employe  and  see  if  we  can  find 
— we  know  what  we  disagree 
about — if  there  are  any  areas  of 
agreement.  Let’s  try  and  find 
them.”  So,  we  said  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Council,  “Will  you 
fellows  send  down  ten  men  to 
the  Budget  Sound  Bank  board 
room  Thursday  afternoon  at  4 
o’clock  and  we  will  have  ten 
employers  there?  We  would 
like  to  bat  up  some  flies  with 
you  fellows.” 

Down  they  came.  We  sat  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table  and 
neither  of  us  was  very  happy 
about  being  there.  That  was 
November,  1942.  We  have  been 
meeting  ever  since,  without 
chairmen,  without  minutes,  with¬ 
out  an  agenda.  We  go  there  as 
American  citizens  and  not  as 
representatives  of  any  particular 
group.  We  have  discovered  that 
our  people  are  pretty  rugged 
individualists  on  the  West  Coast 
beginning  with  the  fuller  and 
the  bucker. 

They  don’t  want  to  be  called 
Weyerhaeuser  men.  TTiey  hate 
that.  They  are  citizens  and 
when  you  talk  to  them,  talk  to 
them  like  you  would  the  Men’s 
Methodist  Church  Club  or  the 


Rotary  Club,  but  don’t  siM 
them  out.  They  are  citlzeiui 

So,  we  have  been  talking  J 
gether.  Nobody  knows  who  « 
are  because  you  don’t  want  t 
get  your  personalities  mixed  m 
It  is  ideas  you  are  after  so* 
have  begun  to  talk  to  each  othe 
not  talk  to  ourselves,  and  out  s 
that  has  grown  some  very 
nite  and  specific  and  tangftt 
and  valuable  results  in  Taco« 

Now,  we  are  not  interested  ii 
saving  the  world.  We  are  h 
terested  in  seeing  to  it  th* 
Tacoma  shall  get  through  lb 
war  period  by  producing  th 
greatest  amount  of  war  goat 
without  loss  of  time  and  if  * 
can  carry  that  thing  over  ink 
the  peace,  we  want  to  do  it  lie 
cause  we  don’t  want  machtai 
guns  in  the  streets  again. 

What  has  happened  is  that  * 
have  developed  within  tk 
group  of  20  men  there  a  ptt 
sonal  friendship.  Out  of  per 
sonal  friendships,  you  can  grn 
any  kind  of  a  crop  you  was: 

We  have  been  saying,  “We  tk 
people,  in  order  to  form  a  moi 
perfect  Union,” — we  are  the  or 
tion.  “We.  the  members  of  tk 
St.  James  Church  think  we  ougki 
to  have  candles  on  the  altar  oi 
Sunday  night.”  But  that  doess; 
mean  “we,”  that  means  “George* 

So,  in  Tacoma  we  have  tried 
to  get  this  thing  down  to  the  b 
dividual.  “I  am  responsible  i« 
doing  this  thing  and  there  is  m 
escape  hatch.  If  I  sign  a  little 
statement  saying  that  I  am  re 
sponsible,  you  have  got  ne 
hooked.”  It  is  very  simple.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  finding  thae 
areas  of  agreement  between  e* 
ployer  and  employe  and  explor 
ing  those,  and  you  would  be  sw 
prised  how  many  areas  of  agree 
ment  you  have  and  how  they 
misunderstood  you  and  you  mb 
understood  them. 

We  don’t  talk  about  individual 
agreements  and  contracts  and 
grievances.  We  are  talkiig 
about  over-all  community  and 
statewide  questions  as  they  afleet 
Tacoma.  Out  of  that  has  grown 
what  we  call  the  Citizens  Coer 
mittees  for  Post-Victory  Em¬ 
ployment.  Somebody  used  the 
word  “rifie”  here  today.  We 
have  135  cities  and  towns  tied 
into  65  local  citizens  committem. 
We  have  the  Seattle,  the  Tacoau 
groups  for  post-victory  employ¬ 
ment. 

Now,  if  we  don’t  have  enoutfi 
jobs  at  the  right  time  and  place 
with  the  right  guy  in  that  job 
when  this  war  is  over  and  the 
12  million  boys  come  back,  we 
are  sunk.  The  seeds  of  ev«J- 
thing  that  we  are  interested  in 
here  are  in  those  veteran*, 
among  other  groups. 

Citizens  Committee  Job 

So,  your  job  on  the  Citizen! 
Committee  would  consist  ^ 
we  have  nominated  and  elcctia 
two  employes,  two  represealr 
tives  of  organized  labor,  one 
may  be  the  CIO  or  AFL,  two 
farmers  and  you  have  a  Farmn* 
Grange  and  Farm  Bureau,  W 
ministers — one  may  be  a  Catho¬ 
lic  Priest  and  one  a  ProtMtaa* 
or,  in  many  cases,  they  will  h* 
of  the  same  faith — two  women, « 
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housewife  and  a  woman  in  buai- 
pf— an  educator,  a  representa- 
tjfe  of  veterans’  organizations, 
tiie  guy  who  has  been  in  this 
••r  and  who  has  come  back — 
TOO  get  your  fingers  on  his  pulse 
_4wo  youths — go  to  the  high 
Kkools,  go  to  the  student  body 
ittl  say,  “We  want  two  of  your 
student  body  here  to  be  on  this 
Citizens  Committee.”  I  guess 
t^t  is  about  all  there  are  on  the 
{onunittee. 

QuH  Talking  to  Selves 

We  have  quit  talking  to  our- 
idves,  you  see,  by  that  process. 
Our  job  is  that  there  shall  be 
00  unemployment  in  Tacoma 
shen  this  war  ends.  Don’t 
Mrry  about  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  Czechoslovakia  or  India 
but  worry  about  Tacoma. 

Ha.  Kelly:  Rod.  doesn’t  the 
local  newspaper  come  into  this 
picture  pretty  much? 

lla.  Olzendam:  In  all  our 
cmununities,  George.  For  in¬ 
stance.  the  first  thing  after  we 
tiiked  from  November.  1942  to 
Itoy,  1943.  we  wrote  down  what 
we  agreed  on  and  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  agreement  on.  We  gave 
that  to  the  paper.  It  made  big 
hMdlines  on  the  front  page  as 
(9d  the  war  news. 

Now.  when  you  come  down  to 
oar  local  communities,  we  have 
inititutlonal  advertising  every 
week  in  most  of  our  local  papers. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion 
long  ago  that  in  all  these  little 
teams  where  our  tree  farms  are. 
we  ought  to  carry  a  quarter- 
page  ad  every  week,  telling  them 
about  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
tree  farms  and  how  that  ties 
in  with  the  people  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  community. 

Our  West  Coast  Lumberman’s 
Association  is  spending  $1,400  a 
month  in  that  very  way.  In 
other  words,  we  are  telling  the 
story  of  the  forest  products  in¬ 
dustries  to  the  people  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  oper¬ 
ate.  That  is.  we  have  the  over- 
aU  ads  of  the  Association,  then 
we  have  our  individual  company 
ads  that  are  telling  the  story 
and  in  our  communities  like 
Longview,  where  we  have  our 
largest  sawmill,  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  series  of  ads  which  take 
half  a  page  or  more  and  we  have 
told  the  story  with  pictures  of 
what  our  boys  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  departments  are  doing  in  the 
war  effort  and  that  Weyer¬ 
haeuser’s  is  a  good  place  to  work 
and  so  forth. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I 
think  we  have  to  decide  to  whom 
we  are  trying  to  sell  what,  and 
I  think  we  are  in  the  position 
of  having  this  line  over  here  as 
being  held  by  the  railroad  and 
we  have  a  General  Patton  in 
there,  and  here  is  a  little  land 
being  held  by  forest  products  in- 
<h»try  and  a  Bradley  in  there, 
ud  here  is  a  little  line  which 
i*  the  textile  industry  and  which 
h»a  a  Gen.  Patch  in  here,  and 
we  have  a  Montgomery  down 
here,  but  we  do  not  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  staff  on  this  public  relations 
jnration.  We  haven’t  got  an 
Bienhower  and  we  certainly 
don’t  know  how  we  are  going  to 
bke  “Berlin,”  and  the  result  is 
that  the  people  who  are  coming 


back  from  “Berlin”  go  back  to 
the  Communist  Manifesto  of 
1884,  which  is  a  swell  document 
— if  you  haven’t  read  it.  you 
ought  to  read  it.  It  is  written 
almost  as  though  it  was  written 
yesterday. 

People  keep  saying,  ‘"They 
only  have  100,000  Communists 
in  the  United  States.”  You 
don’t  need  more,  if  they  know 
what  the  party  lines  are  and  the 
messages  they  are  trying  to  sell, 
and  boy,  oh.  boy,  they  know  and 
they  have  their  schools  in  which 
to  train  them.  They  are  com¬ 
ing  right  at  us.  But  we  are  not 
moving  toward  “Berlin”  because 
we  haven’t  the  party  line,  we 
haven’t  got  our  stooges,  we 
haven’t  got  the  business,  as  you 
say — who  got  up  and  sounded  ofif 
first — we  wait. 

Chairman:  Do  you  think  most 
of  this  national  public  relations 
advertising  that  we  have  had  in 
the  last  few  years  comes  under 
the  classification  of  not  being 
directed  at  anybody  in  par¬ 
ticular? 

Not  Close  Enough  to  Roots 

Mr.  Olzendam:  I  think  some 
of  it  has  been  perfectly  swell. 
I  don’t  think  we  are  close  enough 
to  the  grass  roots,  as  George  has 
said,  and  I  don’t  think  you  can 
get  it  in  New  York.  I  think 
you  have  to  go  where  the  people 
live  and  you  have  to  not  do  it 
just  Wednesday  afternoons 
either.  You  have  to  be  in  with 
them  all  the  time.  You  have  to 
have  your  finger  on  their  pulse. 
You  have  to  make  personal 
friends  out  of  these  fellows 
which  we  haven’t  done.  We 
generalize  instead  of  being  spe¬ 
cific  and  we  have  to  know  what 
is  going  to  appeal  to  them. 

I  had  the  editor  of  our  labor 
paper  come  over  to  see  me  the 
day  before  I  left  and  he  brought 
me  about  25  editions.  He 
brought  me  labor  papers  from 
all  across  the  country.  The  lead¬ 
ing  editorials  were  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  absolutely  taking  limb 
from  limb  the  whole  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  all 
employers,  ads,  Mr.  Gaylord, 
everybody  personally  being 
taken  apart  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

To  whom  are  you  trying  to  sell 
what?  Aren’t  those  the  boys  you 
want  to  sell? 

Mr.  Burnett:  I  think  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  so-called 
was  generally  quite  mediocre  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  ’There  were  some 
good  campaigns  but  I  think  there 
has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  last  three  years. 

The  work  of  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  has  been  a  con¬ 
structive  force.  Agencies  which 
had  been  concentrating  on  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  more  thought 
and  study  to  institutional  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  and,  I 
think,  the  progress  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious  in  many  quarters. 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  AAAA,  as  you 
probably  all  know,  have  been 
sponsoring  some  unusually  good 
opinion  studies.  The  farm  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  given  a  large  amount  of 
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study  to  the  right  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  they  are  constant¬ 
ly  finding  out  mistakes  many 
have  made  and  how  to  correct 
them.  They  still  are  in  for  more 
improvement,  but  I  feel  we  can 
be  very  optimistic  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  that  is  taking  place. 
I  hope  it  will  continue  after  the 
war.  I  believe  it  will  because 
we  are  in  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  mind  of  all  time. 

’There  have  been  several.  The 
Manifesto  started  off  one  of  the 
greatest  ones.  There  was  the 
period  of  selling  the  idea  of 
Christianity,  the  Crusades,  the 
Rousseau  -  Voltaire  -  Thomas 
Paine  era.  Slavery,  Prohibition. 
Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  of  all,  the  battle 
between  what  you  might  call 
collectivism  and  the  individual¬ 
ists  which  affects  business  to  a 
great  degree  and  the  lives  of 
everyone. 

’That  battle  was  pointed  up 
with  the  Manifesto  that  you 
speak  of,  and  collectivism  as 
manifested  by  Russia,  Germany 
and  Italy  and  other  forms  of 
totalitarianism  as  contrasted 
with  our  system,  is  the  under¬ 
lying  cause  of  the  war  and  most 
of  our  troubles  and  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  affects  the  very  un¬ 
derpinnings  of  every  individual 
business  and  every  human  life. 

Now,  that  is  the  battle  we  are 
in.  And  the  greatest  single  force 
in  the  interpretation  phase  of 
public  relations  is  advertising 
and  I  think  a  good  many  corpor¬ 
ation  heads  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  fact.  'Through  adver¬ 
tising,  you  can  tell  your  story 
exactly  at  the  time  and  place 
you  wish  without  its  being 
changed  or  rewritten. 

I  don’t  belittle  the  other  forms 
of  public  relations  in  saying  that 
at  all,  but  advertising  is  a  highly 
effective  force  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  I  think  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  should  recognize  that 
fact.  Other  forms  of  commimi- 
cation  are  largely  slower,  less  ex¬ 
act.  Yet  we  need  to  use  all  forms. 

I  think  the  publishing  field 
can  give  us  some  darn  good  ad¬ 
vice  now  and  then  and  good 
steering  on  this  thing.  I  feel 
that  this  advertising  can  con¬ 
tinue  its  present  progress  after 
the  war  with  more  and  better 
opinion  research  and  more  and 
better  trial  and  error  and  heavy 
brain  work,  and  that  it  will  do 
much  to  win  the  big  battle  we 
are  in.  All  of  us  should  try  to 
keep  the  best  of  government  re¬ 
forms  that  most  of  us  think  are 


right  and  still  protect  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  rights  and  initiative. 
’ITiat  is  our  big  problem.  I  think 
public  relations  advertising  can 
do  a  great  deal  toward  develop¬ 
ing  public  opinion  to  arrive  at 
the  right  answer. 

Mr.  Robinson:  May  I  say  one 
thing  following  what  Verne  has 
said  here?  As  you  look  at  the 
percentage  of  dollars — advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  that  go  to  the  various 
media,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
percentage  of  dollars  going  to 
newspapers  is  going  down. 
'There  is  a  long-term  downward 
trend  just  as  sure  as  you  are 
a  foot  high. 

Now,  the  newspapers,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  accept  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  showing  adver¬ 
tisers  how  to  use  their  m^ia  and 
I  can’t  see  yet  much  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  Itself  to  do  the  things 
that  show  the  copy  buyer,  the 
space  buyer,  how  to  use  the 
medium.  The  radio  has  done  a 
lot  of  work  along  that  line,  so 
have  magazines  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  newspapers  have  done 
very  little.  ’They  have  done  a 
little  work  along  that  line,  but 
not  very  much,  and  so.  it  seems 
to  me,  that  one  of  the  things  that 
the  newspapers  could  contribute 
to  this  field  is  more  ideas  and 
more  facts  on  how  people  who 
want  to  get  a  public  relations 
message  across  can  choose  this 
particular  medium. 

Let  me  say  another  thing  on 
that.  I  notice  frequently  that  in¬ 
terested  research  is  worthless 
because  the  end  obscures  the 
facts  somehow  and,  so,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  newspapers 
would  gather  the  facts  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
they  would  themselves  create  a 
powerful  incentive  for  people  to 
use  this  medium  to  get  a  story 
across  to  the  people.  Partly,  it 
is  the  newspaper’s  responsibility 
which  I  don’t  think  they  have 
shouldered. 

Mr.  Long:  I  think  Verne’s 
friend  should  be  told  that  our 
job  is  not  paint  but  light.  Part 
of  our  job  is  to  increase  visi¬ 
bility. 

Mr.  Burnett:  Both  inside  and 
outside. 

Mr.  Long:  Apropos  of  what 
some  of  the  others  have  said, 
it  seems  to  me  one  big  field  that 
has  come  out  of  the  war  is  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  certain 
groups  that  are  already  an  inter¬ 
ested  audience,  and  one  is  your 
employes.  General  Motors  has 
400,000,  Bethlehem  has  250.000 
and  all  those  fellows,  by  and 
large,  want  to  be  with  you.  Any¬ 
body  who  has  any  pride  in  his 
job  wants  to  feel  he  is  working 
for  a  real  outfit  and  he  wants 
his  friends  to  think  that  he  is. 
and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
readership  success  with  adver¬ 
tisements  telling  about  what  the 
company  is  doing  and  so  forth. 

In  answer  to  Kelly’s  questions, 
we  often  run  certain  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  plant  town  commu¬ 
nities,  which  with  us  run  about 
60  cities — sometimes  it  will  be 
just  in  one  place  because  of 
smne  particular  situation  there 
— but  the  interest  has  always  run 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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very  high.  I  have  noticed,  in 
following  the  ANA  check-ups 
on  advertisements  that  GE  read¬ 
ership  in  Schenectady,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  will  be  tremendous. 
Everybody  in  town  will  read  the 
GE  ad  because  they  want  to 
know  what  the  company  is  say¬ 
ing  and  so  forth. 

That  same  ad  published  in  Des 
Moines  is  going  to  have  a  much 
harder  time  getting  read  because 
they  don’t  care,  they  may  not 
read  it.  But  where  you  publish 
an  ad  in  the  city  where  you 
have  15  or  20  thousand  em¬ 
ployes,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  very  high  readership  and  talk- 
ership  about  what  you  have  said 
and,  as  Verne  has  said.  I  think 
that  practice  has  grown  since 
the  war. 

PAC  Book  Tolls  How 

Mr.  Olzxndam  :  If  I  may  make 
a  suggestion — it  may  not  be 
worthwhile  at  all — but  I  a.ssume 
a  lot  of  you  have  read  the  first 
round  of  the  PAC  book.  Would 
it  or  would  it  not  make  sense 
to  seek  out  and  find  a  couple 
of  men  and  start  with  one  man 
who  knows  the  inside  of  how  to 
appeal  to  these  fellows  and  put 
him  on  your  staff  and  let  him 
take  your  raw  material  and  work 
it  over  into  the  language  which 
these  fellows  understand?  I 
think  we  fellows  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  are  inclined  to  think  that 
we  know  how  to  do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
not  close  enough  to  it.  Why 
not  hire  a  guy  who  has  been  in 
this  business  and  who  knows 
how  to  phrase  these  things  for 
that?  The  PAC  book  tells  you 
how  to  do  it.  Why  not  hire  a 
guy  who  knows  how?  Let  him 
put  those  touches  in  there  that 
he  knows  from  experience  will 
get  them. 

Mr.  Champlin:  That  is  one  of 
my  pet  phobias.  It  presumes 
that  because  you  sit  in  the  Union 
League  Club  and  you  have  oys¬ 
ters  and  shrimp  on  your  fish 
instead  of  having  them  plain 
fried,  that  when  you  go  to  the 
subway  you  can’t  talk  to  the 
fellow  who  rides  them  or  know 
what  he  is  thinking,  that  be¬ 
cause  you  are  necessarily  a  con¬ 
servative,  you  can’t  understand 
liberalism. 

Roosevelt  came  out  of  Groton 
and  Harvard  and  inherited 
wealth;  Morgenthau.  Wallace, 
right  on  down  the  Cabinet,  all 
of  those  boys  were  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths. 
The  most  liberal  end  of  the  left 
wing  today  in  leadership  in 
prominent  places  are  wealthy 
men.  Marshall  Field  knows  what 
shrimp  and  oysters  on  fish  is 
like.  He  didn’t  eat  it  in  the  fish 
chowder  houses  to  find  out  how 
to  run  PM  or  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Mr.  Kelly{  I  think  what  you 
say,  Ralph,  Just  proves  my  argu¬ 
ment  They  are  smarter  than 
we  are.  ’They  get  the  votes;  we 
don’t.  All  you  have  to  get  is 
51%,  you  know,  and  they  have 
been  getting  them  for  12  years. 
I  don’t  care  where  they  came 
from — Groton  or  Harvard.  Why 
are  they  getting  the  votes?  Be¬ 
cause  they  talk  the  kind  of  lan- 
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guage  that  Rod  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  and  we  haven’t  been 
talking  to  them  in  their  lan¬ 
guage. 

CHAniMAN:  Do  you  have  any 
information,  Mr.  Robinson,  on 
the  impact  on  the  general  public 
of  public  relations  advertising 
in  non-plant  towns? 

Mr.  Robinson:  No.  I  think 
that  the  art  or  science  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  impact  is  pretty  much 
in  its  infancy.  We  have  reader- 
ship  studies  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Readership  and  impact 
are  two  different  things.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  an  answer  to  that 
yet. 

Mr.  Champlin:  There  was  a 
point  brought  up — I  think  it  was 
Claude — about  the  Johns-Man- 
ville  advertisement  a  little  while 
ago.  I  disagree  with  the  think¬ 
ing  of  it.  saying  that  business 
was  going  to  have  to  advertise  it¬ 
self,  its  social  products.  Some¬ 
one  said  that  we  will  have  to 
say  that.  “This  business  makes 
.so  many  Jobs.’*  Now,  I  think 
that  the  thinking  behind  that  is 
erroneous.  As  soon  as  we  start 
picturing  the  social  products  of 
business  as  the  reason  for  busi¬ 
ness — if  we  say,  “You  ought  to 
like  the  Johns-Manville  Com¬ 
pany  because  it  has  17,000  Jobs,’’ 
I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Now,  Bruce  Barton  wrote  a 
headline  once  for  a  B.  &  O.  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  was  later 
picked  up  as  a  slogan.  “70,000  • 
of  us  invite  you  to  ride  on  our 
railroad.”  In  other  words,  it 
didn’t  say,  “B.  &  O.  provides 
70,000  Jobs,”  it  said.  “We,  the 
B.  &  O.,  are  70,000  and  we  are 
all  inviting  you — we  are  part  of 
a  team.”  It  is  the  foreman-man¬ 
agement  thing  again,  the  fore¬ 
man  becomes  a  part  of  manage¬ 
ment.  The  employe  becomes  a 
part  of  the  B.  &  O.  You  don’t 
say  that  this  business  is  created 
to  support  them.  You  say,  “We 
are  a  team.” 

Mr.  Robinson:  Ralph,  all  I 
am  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
there  are  certain  important  sytn- 
bols  afioat  at  the  present  time 
and  will  be  afloat  at  future 
times  around  which  people’s 
thinking  resolves.  Now,  one  of 
the  important  symbols  is  going 
to  be  Jobs  and  I  realize  that  eco¬ 
nomically  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  create  Jobs  because  that 
is  the  way  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  goes  up. 

Show  Small  Cost 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  to 
indicate  to  people  that  business 
is  doing  the  things  that  are  to 
their  interest  and  one  of  the 
things  they  want  is  Jobs.  For 
example,  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness —  the  automobile  industry 
has  good  public  relations.  Why? 
Well,  one  of  the  reasons  people 
give  you  for  thinking  well  of 
the  automobile  business  is,  “Look 
at  the  tremendous  number  of 
Jobs  it  creates  —  the  activity 
there.  It  is  a  good  industry  to 
be  in.”  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
is  a  problem  for  the  fellows  on 
the  public  relations  side.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  probably  we 
have  to  find  techniques  to  make 
people  associate  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  with  the  ends  diat  they  want. 


One  end  they  want  is  service 
from  business  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Now,  actually,  that  service  is 
given  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
if  you  look  at  the  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  lost  in  business  enterprise. 
Carl  Snyder  shows  there  is  Just 
about  as  much  capital  loss  as 
gain  and  also  the  average  take 
per 'Corporation  is  not  over  4  or 
5%.  But  the  public  thinks  that 
it  is  much  more  than  that.  So. 
there  is  a  problem  of  showing 
that  a  social  service  is  rendered 
for  small  cost. 

Mr.  Champlin:  I  don’t  dis¬ 
agree  with  that.  I  am  simply 
talking  about  the  way  to  put 
things.  If  we  get  so  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  this  or  that 
needs  to  be  said  that  we  say  it  in 
the  wrong  way,  we  are  doing 
ourselves  harm.  You  can  turn  it 
around  and  let  the  public  know 
what  is  there  and  still  say  it  in 
a  way  that  pictures  it  as  we  wish 
it  to  appear. 

Mr.  Kelly:  Isn’t  the  end  ob¬ 
jective,  for  instance,  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  to  produce  more 
motor  cars  and  distribute  them 
and  sell  them? 

Mr.  Champlin:  They  are  in 
business  for  profit  and  so  is 
every  other  business. 

Mr.  Kelly:  If  they  do  that, 
then  they  also  produce  more 
Jobs,  don’t  they — provide  more 
jobs?  I  think  we  have  put  the 
emphasis  in  the  wrong  place. 
That  is  what  I  understood  you 
were  saying,  Claude.  The  more 
you  produce  your  product  and 
distribute  it,  the  more  Jobs  you 
are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Robinson:  If  you  talk 
about  it  in  terms  of  economics, 
you  can  say,  “You  can  create 
a  lot  of  Jobs  if  you  just  go  out 
and  dig  holes  and  fill  them  up,” 
so,  really,  it  isn’t  jobs  we  are 
talking  about  but  productivity. 
The  public  thinks  of  productiv¬ 
ity  in  terms  of  Jobs,  so  if  you 
are  talking  about  productivity, 
you  can’t  go  very  far  away  from 
talking  about  employment. 
Again,  that  gets  back  to  the  idea 
of  talking  to  people  in  their  own 
language. 

Mr.  Kelly:  There  is  one  pro¬ 
cess  of  production,  you  know, 
that  never  ceases,  starting  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  keeps 
working  all  the  time — that  is 
human  action — and,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  a  lot  of  them  don’t  know  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

They  only  need  three  things 
to  sustain  human  existence. 
Most  of  them  want  to  continue 
to  live.  They  need  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter.  Of  course,  a 
lot  of  us  have  been  fortunate. 
We  think  we  need  something 
more,  but  in  the  end  all  produc¬ 
tion  economy — and  that  is  what 
I  like  to  think  of  here  when  we 
talk  about  free  enterprise,  I 
like  to  call  it  a  production  econ¬ 
omy — is  to  produce  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  that  human  beings 
need  and  also  those  other  crea¬ 
ture  comforts  that  a  lot  of  us 
have  gotten  accustomed  to. 

That  has  been  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  since  the  dawn  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — how  to  produce  enough  for 
all  these  human  beings  that  keep 
coming  along  all  the  time.  They 
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say  we  are  all  bom  free  and 
equal.  We  all  know  that  isn't 
so.  Babe  Ruth  only  comes  alotg 
every  so  often.  Huey  Lont 
comes  along  only  every 
years  or  a  Franklin  D.  Rooae 
velt  every  100  years  or  so,  who 
is  probably  the  greatest  politi' 
cian  this  country  has  ever 
known. 

Mr.  Irwin:  Greatest  publk 
relations  man. 

Mr.  Kelly:  So,  the  job  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  i 
little  more  fortunate — maybe  we 
have  a  little  more  mentality- 
some  of  us  kid  ourselves  fiut 
we  have — we  have  to  think  for 
a  lot  of  the  rest  of  these  people 
and  we  have  to  organize  and  co¬ 
ordinate  resources  and  materiil 
and  the  sources  of  productioa 
and  things  that  are  needed  n 
we  can  produce  enough  of  these 
things  to  distribute  them  to  aB 
the  rest  of  these  human  beinp 
who  don't  know  how  to  do  it 
themselves. 

Where  industry  has  failed  is 
this  country  is  that  it  has  co¬ 
ordinated  the  three  primary  tu¬ 
tors  of  production  but  it  hat 
failed  to  sell  themselves  the 
fourth  factor,  the  managerial 
function:  the  fellows  who  are 
a  little  smarter  up  here  to  or 
ganize  these  three  primary  fac¬ 
tors,  that  is  where  I  think  wt 
have  failed. 

The  CIO  and  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  and  some  of  the  rest  of 
them  think  that  the  managen, 
fellows  who  coordinate  these 
things,  fellows  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  tremendous  war 
production  that  we  have,  that 
they  aren't  worth  over  naort 
than  $25,000  a  year.  We  know  i 
lot  of  them  are  worth  more  than 
that.  I  think  some  of  them  an 
over-paid  but  that  is  another 
story.  I  think  that  is  where  we 
have  failed  in  this  country. 

We  have  done  this  marveloui 
Job  of  producing  things  and  sell¬ 
ing  things,  but  we  haven’t  s«Ai 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  the 
importance  and  the  essentialltj 
of  this  fourth  factor  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  enterprise,  the  manager. 
■ 

R.  A.  Crothers,  91/  Dead* 
Former  Coast  Publish« 

Robert  A.  Crothers,  91,  fonner 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  died  in  his  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  home  Feb.  7. 

Mr.  Crothers  owned  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  from  1895  to  1925,  when  he 
broke  with  his  crusading  editor, 
Fremont  Older,  over  the  Tom 
Mooney  case. 

Holder  of  a  law  degree,  Mr. 
Crothers  went  to  the  BuUeto 
in  1891  as  business  manager.  He 
bought  the  newspaper  four  yean 
later  at  an  auction  sale  and  en¬ 
gaged  Older  as  managing  edittf, 
For  many  years  he  supports 
Older  in  his  fight  against  civic 
corruption. 

The  Bulletin  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Crothers  to  a  group  which  in 
turn  sold  it  a  few  years  later  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  vrho 
combined  it  with  his  aftemo» 
paper  to  form  the  present  Call- 
Bulletin. 
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Only  Reporter 
At  'Spy'  Trial 
Is  Copt.  Anon 

By  I*rry  Walker 

Only  one  reporter,  an  Army 
dptain  whose  name  can’t  be 
oMiUoned  without  violating 
oilitsry  censorship,  covered  the 
Hill  of  the  two  alleged  Ger- 
san  spies  before  a  military 
(emmission  on  Governors  Is* 
]iad,  New  York  harbor,  this 
vvck* 

While  Captain  Anonymous, 
iriio  in  pre-war  days  worked 
00  newspapers  in  Troy  and  Al* 
btay,  provided  the  only  story 
dhect  from  the  guard^  trial 
to  the  press  room  at  Army 
PRO  headquarters  in  down* 
town  New  York,  the  bylines 
went  to  the  reporters  and  re* 
•rite  men  who  revised  the  ma* 
teial  and  put  it  into  shape  for 
their  respective  papers. 

Twice  a  day  the  copy  was 
being  transmitted,  by  teletype 
or  courier*via*ferry,  from  Gov* 
tfliors  Island  to  the  press  center, 
bot  it  was  largely  a  one-way 
proposition,  since  reporters’ 
q^ions  could  not  be  relayed 
bi^  to  the  island,  or  at  least. 
Ar^  officers  said  they  would 
not  be.  The  trial  copy,  they 
eiplained.  was  passed  by  the 
president  of  the  military  coiurt. 
whose  word  was  final. 

Report  in  Longhand 
This  unique  procedure,  even 
more  remote  coverage  than  was 
provided  in  the  trial  of  the 
aboteurs  in  Washington  two 
yttrs  ago,  created  some  con¬ 
fusion  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  reporters  although  they 
agreed,  as  a  whole,  that  the 
Anny  had  set  up  a  fairly  ade¬ 
quate  service  in  as  far  as  copy 
tnnsmission  and  telephones 
were  concerned. 

During  the  Washington  trial, 
newsmen  were  permitted  to 
visit  the  courtroom  for  15  min¬ 
utes  to  gather  color.  There¬ 
after,  the  news  was  given  out 
is  press  conference  style.  The 
Mai  of  Colepaugh  and  Gimpel, 
which  got  under  way  this  week 
on  an  island  inaccessible  to  any 
unauthorized  conveyance,  was 
closed  to  the  press,  the  Army 
explained,  because  much  of  the 
testimony  is  expected  to  bear 
on  vital  defense. 

The  captain-reporter  writes 
the  story  of  the  trial  in  long- 
hand,  submits  his  copy  to  the 
military  commission  at  the  noon 
recess,  and  after  it  has  been 
edited,  the  copy  is  read  to  a 
teletype  operator.  At  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  in  90  Church  Street, 
stenographers  run  off  copies  of 
the  material  which  are  then 
read  by  an  officer  before  they 
are  passed  out  to  the  reporters 
is  a  closed  room. 

As  the  copy  is  provided  in 
takes,  the  reporters  make  notes 
for  their  leads,  but  none  can 
leave  the  room  until  the  final 
take  has  been  read  by  everyone. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  Army 
flies  the  story  to  the  press  serv¬ 
ices  over  a  conference-hookup. 
Approximately  one  hour  is  con¬ 
sumed  between  the  time  of  the 
recess  and  the  time  the  report¬ 
ers  call  their  offices.  Most  of 


the  morning  session  stories  be¬ 
came  avaiiabie  to  newspapers 
between  1:50  and  2  p.m.,  too 
late  for  “home”  editions  in  most 
eastern  cities.  The  night  re¬ 
port  was  avaiiabie  arouna  7  p.m. 

Reporters  begged  the  Army 
officers  to  get  direct  Q.  and  A. 
in  the  captain’s  report  of  the 
trial  and  also  some  color.  In 
the  first  few  days,  the  report 
was  largely  a  running  sum¬ 
mary  of  testimony.  The  only 
quotes  were  a  statement  which 
an  FBI  agent  said  Colepaugh 
had  made.  It  was  not  made 
clear,  however,  when  the  state¬ 
ment  was  obtained,  whether  in 
1942  or  when  the  defendant  was 
arrested  last  December,  and  re¬ 
porters  ran  into  a  stonewall 
trying  to  get  queries  back  to 
the  island. 

Because  of  the  indirect  cover¬ 
age.  many  newspapers  which 
would  ordinarily  have  assigned 
staff  men  to  the  trial  were  re¬ 
lying  solely  on  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  Only  a  half  dozen  New 
York  City  reporters  were  as¬ 
signed  to  wait  for  the  handouts, 
a  boresome  chore  for  those  who 
had  been  working  on  the  story 
from  its  beginning.  In  the  press 
room  were  such  well-known 
writers  as  Norma  Abrams,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Betsy  Luce 
and  Joe  Kahn,  Post;  James  Ed¬ 
mund  Duffy,  World-Telegram; 
Louis  Reid,  Journal-American, 
and  George  Quint,  AP. 

Emphasizing  the  rule  that  no 
Army  officers’  names  could  be 
mentioned,  the  colonel  in  charge 
of  the  office  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “We  work  with  the 
anonymity  of  the  .old  days  of 
the  AP.” 

A  photograph  showing  one  of 
the  officers  handing  out  the 
copy  to  reporters  was  censored. 

■ 

Dairy  Group  Starts 
Iniorxnationol  Ad  Drive 

Chicago,  Feb.  8 — “Let’s  Have 
More  Butter”  is  the  appeal  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  American  public 
in  600-line  newspaper  ads  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  American 
Dairy  Association  in  more  than 
100  markets  across  the  country. 
The  ad  declares  the  Government 
program  has  been  definitely  dis¬ 
couraging  butter  production. 

“’The  way  to  get  more  butter 
is  to  raise  the  returns  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  butter,”  states  the  ad. 
“The  time  has  come  to  encour¬ 
age  the  making  of  butter.  This 
can  be  done  without  interfering 
with  the  production  of  other 
essential  dairy  foods.” 

Unless  steps  are  taken  to 
encourage  butter  production, 
the  committee  states,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  face  a  1945  ration 
of  a  pat  of  butter  a  day  for  each 
person  at  the  family  table.  The 
group  represents  butter  plants 
from  coast  to  coast  and  advo¬ 
cates:  (1)  increasing  the  base 
price  of  butter  by  six  cents  a 
pound;  (2)  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  payment  on  butterfat 
sold  for  butter. 

The  association,  the  “voice  of 
the  dairy  farmer,”  is  releasing  a 
newspaper  ad  next  week  calling 
attention  to  the  farm  manpower 
shortage. 

ADA  advertising  is  placed 
through  Campbell  -  Mithun 
Agency.  Lester  Will  is  account 
executive. 


Surveys  Send 
Sloan's  Back 
To  Printed  Ads 

After  12  years  of  using  radio 
as  its  major  advertising  medium 
Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc.,  is  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  printed  sales  message 
and  will  release  a  widespread 
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SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 


Sloan  Newspaper  Ad 

campaign  on  Sloan’s  Liniment 
on  Feb.  12.  On  schedule  are 
2,731  newspapers,  159  of  which 
are  dailies,  25  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  supplementary  media, 
including  radio  for  spot  an¬ 
nouncements. 

A  multiple  insertion  drive,  the 
new  campaign  calls  for  small 
space  “Identity”  ads  (56  lines  or 
under)  to  appear  as  frequently 
as  twice  a  week.  This  series  will 
be  spiked  occasionally  by  two- 
column  140-llne  “human  inter¬ 
est”  ads  (see  cut)  featuring  ac¬ 
tivities  which  frequently  result 
in  muscular  aches  and  pains. 
The  slogan  emphasized  in  all  ads 
is  “What  you  need  is  Sloan’s 
Linament.” 

Research  Prompts  Switch 

The  media  switch  was  made 
by  Sloan’s  only  after  extensive 
research  work  had  been  carried 
out.  Consumer  surveys  were 
made  both  by  ihe  company’s 
own  sales  organization  and  by 
Hooper  Holmes  Bureau,  Inc.  Re¬ 
sults  indicated  that  although 
Sloan’s  had  used  no  printed  ads 
for  over  12  years  most  persons 
answered  the  question,  “What 
kind  of  advertising  led  you  to 
purchase  Sloan's  for  the  first 
time?”  with  “newspaper  and 
magazine.” 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  especially  suitable  for  ads 
of  a  product  such  as  Sloan’s, 
Wesley  Associates,  advertising 
agency  handling  the  account, 
point^  out.  because  they  allow 
for  selectivity  of  market.  Sloan’s 
is  primarily  a  labor-farm  mar¬ 
ket  item  and  radio,  of  course,  is 
hard  to  channel. 

Then,  too,  the  agency  con¬ 
tinued,  Sloan’s  is  a  slow  turn¬ 
over  remedy  product  hunted  out 
only  when  the  need  arises,  and, 
therefore,  must  continually  be 
sold  to  new  customers.  Over  a 
period  of  time  a  radio  program 
builds  up  an  audience  that  is 
more  or  less  unchanging. 

Other  factors  determining  the 


change,  according  to  the  agency, 
were  the  large  munber  of  con¬ 
sumers  contacted  through  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines 
and  the  flexibility  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  schedule. 
The  Sloan’s  promotion  may  now 
“swing  with  the  season”  if  de¬ 
sired. 

The  surveys  also  showed  that 
while  the  product  was  used  by 
men  and  women,  the  women  did 
most  of  the  purchasing  and  they, 
naturally  enough,  were  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  “Gangbusters,”  the 
radio  program  sponsored  by 
Sloan’s  from  1941  until  Jan.  7  of 
this  year.  Prior  to  “Gangbust¬ 
ers”  Sloan’s  offered  a  quiz  pro¬ 
gram  and.  from  1933  to  1938. 
“Warden  Lawes’  20,000  Years  in 
Sing  Sing.” 

Dealers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  supplied  with  display 
materials  and  merchandising 
helps  keyed  to  the  theme. 

(Obituary 

WILLIAM  J.  GROSS.  48,  edi¬ 
torial  editor  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  died  sud¬ 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  Feb.  5 
at  his  home  in  Ft.  Wayne.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  News- 
Sentinel  staff  since  1923.  becom¬ 
ing  editorial  editor  in  1937.  He 
had  formerly  been  a  reporter  on 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

John  McIntosh,  55,  head  of 
the  New  York  Journal-Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  art  department, 
died  Feb.  1.  He  had  been  with 
the  paper  since  1906. 

John  Henry  Wendler,  71,  own¬ 
er  and  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Times,  a  weekly,  died 
Feb.  1.  He  had  also  founded  the 
daily  Orlando  Florida  Post  and 
other  weeklies  in  Florida. 

Edgar  C.  Buchanan,  55,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont. )  press  gallery,  and  later 
publisher  of  a  business  informa¬ 
tion  bulletin,  died  suddenly  Jan. 
26.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Ottawa  Journal,  and  later 
went  to  the  Windsor  ( Ont. ) 
Star. 

James  W.  Kelch.  59,  pioneer 
in  industrial  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  credited  as  originator 
of  permanent  industrial  pages  in 
newspapers,  died  in  Detroit  re¬ 
cently  ^ter  a  short  illness. 

William  R.  Boyer,  78,  for  17 
years  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  composing 
room,  died  Jan.  31  following  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  a  fall  in  his 
Collingswood,  N.  J.,  home.  Mr. 
Boyer  was  one  time  publisher  of 
the  Schuylkill  Haven  (Pa.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

Ralph  A.  Renick,  41,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Army  Times 
and  a  former  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  for  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc., 
died  Feb.  3  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lt.  Col.  Flynn  L.  Andrew. 
New  York  attorney  who  served 
as  chief  of  publicity  and  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  for  the  American 
First  Army,  died  Jan.  2  of 
wounds  received  in  Belgium, 
Dec.  23. 

Thomas  H.  Yull,  64,  former 
president  of  the  Canadian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agents, 
died  Feb.  4. 
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Classified  Ads 


I 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«(li  with  Ord«r) 

I  ttm*— .50  p*r  lln* 

4  tImM — .40  per  line  per  interfloii 


HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


I  time— .90  per  line 
2  time#— .to  per  line  per  hiMrtlon 
4  time* — .70  per  line  per  Insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


_  Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OAFABU  BABSZJBO,  baring,  mU- 
iag,  Mrgm,  dailios  or  wooklios,  anj- 
wharo  In  0.  8.  No  laasoa  or  trados. 
lion  Foighaor  Agoney,  Naabrilla,  MIeh. 


Daily  and  Weakly  Nawipapera 
THB  OAICPBKLL  OOllFAi^ 
Park  Oaotral  Bonding,  Lea  Angalaa 
MAT  BBOTHBBS,  Binghamton,  N.  7. 
Eatabllthed  1914.  Newsp^iars  bought 
and  sold  witkeat  pablieity. 


A  A  A  A  A 

WE3T  COAST 

The  beat  prophets  predict  s  continaing 
population  and  industrial  growth  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  area  after  the  war. 
Some  say  the  West  Coast  population 
will  double  in  the  next  ten  years. 


If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  newspaper 
on  the  West  Coast  “some  time" — 
don’t  delay — we  will  help  you  find  it. 


It  may  take  a  while  becaase  not  many 
“quality"  properties  are  now  avail¬ 
able  but  changes  are  always  “coming 
up”  and  we  invite  yon  to  register 
your  qualifications  and  requirements 
with  us  and  we  will  give  yon  “first 
break”  when  the  right  opportunity 
appears.  ’ 


Our  connections  and  friends  through¬ 
out  the  West  keep  us  fully  informed 
and  those  we  have  served  are  our  best 
references. 


Here  are  two  recommended  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  weekly  field: 


★★★Cslffomia  County  .Seat  Weekly; 
unopposed;  volume  last  year 
$32,000;  profit  $10,000  after 
publisher's  salary  and  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Ideally  situated.  $20,000 
eaah,  balance  easy. 


AfkACtah  County  Seat  Weekly;  Part¬ 
ner  —  mechanical  man  —  wanted 
who  will  take  full  authority 
on  mechanical  side;  one  fourth 
to  one  half  interest  for  right  man. 
$8,000  cash  required.  Nice  town, 
0,000  population;  volume  last 
year  $30,000;  owners  took  out 
$12,000.  This  is  an  unusual  op- 
portuni^  for  a  mechanical  man 
to  get  in  fur  himself  witn  secur¬ 
ity  for  life. 


Write  me  for  full  details  aud  register 
your  qualifications  and  requirements. 


ARTHUR  W.  8TYPE8 
“Nrwapapers  of  Quality  Only" 
02S  Market  8t. 

San  Praaeisee  S,  Calif. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


NBWSFAPBB  rLAXT 
I  AM  OFFBBIMO  for  sale  a  complete 
Newspaper  plant  and  job  shop  which 
has  been  closed  for  three  years.  I 
find  that  I  will  be  unable  to  reopen 
at  the  end  of  the  war  due  to  peraonal 
reasons.  My  price  for  the  entire  ont- 
fit  is  $15,000  with  temn  to  reliable 
parties.  For  full  particulars  and  com¬ 
plete  inventory,  write  to  Mrs.  V. 
Leinay.  205  R.  Ones  8t.,  Tampa  2.  Pla. 
BBW  TOBK  8TATB.  Finger  Lakes 
Weekly  over  100  years  old.  Demorra- 
tie,  $10,000.  half  down.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton,  N.  T. 


Nnrspapars  For  Sale; 
OBNTBAZ.  MBW  TOBX  WBBKZiT,  as- 
tablished  1A76.  late  model  Uaotype, 
Babeoek  press,  Job  plant  and  engraving 
department.  Whole  prise  $8,000; 
terme  arranged.  May  Bros.,  Bingbam- 

ton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SMAIJ.  DAILY  OPPORTUNITY 
Manager-partner  for  6-8  page  Ohio 
daily,  fine  future,  paper  growing  stead¬ 
ily,  good  equipment,  own  building, 
postwar  expansion  program.  Man 
must  be  country  t-xperienced,  handle 
details  all  departments;  20%  common 
stock  will  be  made  available  at  nom¬ 
inal  price;  salary  and  bonus.'  Owner 
can  give  only  small  share  of  time  to 
business.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
become  a  part  of  community  life  in 
good  county  seat  small  city  with  value 
of  ownership  in  business.  Write  full 
qualifications  or  wire  Box  303,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

West  Coast  daily  with  gross  of  $$4M. 
Agriculture  area. 

West  Coast  daily  with  gross  of  $00M. 
Industrisl  ares. 

Western  daily  with  gross  of  over 
$150,000.  Agriculture  ares. 

Western  daily,  medium  sise,  in  a  mixed 
I)roduetion  area. 

Weekly  in  Mountain  State  with  large 
net.  ^veral  weeklies  in  several  States 
— West  ami  Southwest. 

W.  H.  Olover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
FLORIDA  DAILY  PLANT,  operating 
as  semi-weekly  while  owner  is  over¬ 
seas.  AP  franchise,  teletype  equip¬ 


ment.  cash  down  required  $40,000. 
References  please.  May  Bros.,  Bing- 

hnmton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOB  SALE,  Middlewest  Evening  daily. 
County  seat,  no  opposition,  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  building,  excellent  field.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  buy  old  estab¬ 
lished  small  City  daily  making  good 
profit.  Box  296.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PENNSYLVANIA  Evening  Newspaper, 
established  1007,  Ind  Republican. 
Probably  most  beautiful  small  city  in 
the  State.  Gross  well  in  excess  of 
$50,000.  Cash  required  $40,000.  May 
Bros.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
Goodwill  Valuations 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  tc  COMPANY 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17 


_ Nawtpapar  WaataJ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  wishes 
to  buy  for  cash  a  well  established 
weekly  in  County  aeat  or  college  town. 
New  England  or  Middle  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  Southwest  might  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Mnst  show  an  annual  net  of  not 
less  than  $7  000  This  is  not  a  broker. 
Replies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box 
184  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INDIVIDUAL  WANTS  to  buy  small 
dallv  or  good  weekly.  No  brokers, 
cenfideatlal.  Box  150.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
INher 


WANTED  to  buy.  Daily  newspaper  by 
experienced  publisher:-  Prefer  mid¬ 
west  or  South  Over  10.000  popula¬ 
tion.  Not  a  chain.  Box  321,  Editor 
A  Pnhilsher. 

w '  •  T>  BUT  established  connty  seat 
weeVIv.  Middle  West  or  fart  netting 
$6-7.000  annually.  No  brokers.  Box 
308.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mediauical  Equipment  For  Sale 


FOB  8AUI.  $  Miller  Antomslle  Mae- 
ter- speeds  Good  eonditloa.  Jsv  Bister, 
fine  Nnutb  Goodman  M..  Roekester. 
N  T 

TWO-TON  stereotypo  metal  pot.  pump 
and  Iron  Fireman  stoker  In  operation 
now  hut  needs  minor  repairs.  News- 

Demoerst  Tallahaatee.  Fla. _ 

FOR  SA7R:  24  and  48  page  Hoe  Web 
Preeaes.  23  9/16*  sheet  ent;  Oo»e  Rol¬ 
lers  and  Sockets  for  4  piste  wide 
presses.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


_  Moehanical  Eqnipmant  WantaJ 

2-OOLOR  11x14  magasinr  press,  speed 
minimnm  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Mochanical  Eqaipmiut  Wauto4 

PONY  AUTOFIsATB  for  28%  inch  cut¬ 
off  wanted  by  the  Raleigh  Timoe.  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Park,  Acting  Bnalneat  Mgr., 
Raleigh,  N.  0. 

WANTMD 

Goto  praau,  eiagio  width  (two  pogue 
wido),  1$%  laoh  priuttag  diamotor 
21%  Inoh  oat-off  or  dock  tor  aamo 
Giro  fall  details  aad  prtooa.  Ba« 

104$,  Editor  A  Puhltahor. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT — Curved  Plate 
Router,  fifteen-inch  diameter,  tor 
38-$/16  cut-off.  The  Waukegan  News- 

Snn,  Waukegan.  Illinois. _ 

MODERN  24  or  32  page,  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  two  plate  wide  press,  with  or  with¬ 
out  color.  Give  history,  service  num¬ 
ber.  Box  309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


large  Philadelphia  department  store 
requires  the  services  of  a  woman  to  act 
as  assistant  to  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  This  woman  must  understand 
all  the  details  of  department  store 
routine  and  sometimes  assume  full 
charge  of  the  department.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layout  and  production  would 
also  help.  Please  state  all  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  your  first  letter.  Neville  A 
Schweiger  Adv.  Agency,  1322  Lincoln 
Liberty  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. _ 


OPPORTUNITY  FOB 
AGGRESSIVE 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


FOR  SALE — Oosa  3  TTnit.  donble 
width,  decker  type  press,  equipped 
with  color  eyilnder.  22  $(  Ineh  eut-eff. 
Complete  with  drive.  eontroU.  metal 
not  and  plate  easting  equipment.  Iiong 
Reach  Independent.  Long  Beach  2. 
California 


If  you  want  to  work  for  thia  nation¬ 
ally  known  newspaper,  send  yonr 
qualifications  and  photograph  to  Box 
285,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


w.TtT.TABT.T!  MAN  wanted  for  combina¬ 
tion  position  on  weekly  newspaper  122 
years  old.  20  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Starting  salary  $40.00  a  week 
until  ability  ia  proved.  Floaters  please 
don’t  apply.  The  Rahway  Record, 
New  Jersey. 

THOROUaSi^  experienced  men  or 
woman  on  advertising  copy  layouts. 
Must  have  creative  ability  and  do  ex¬ 
ceptional  job  of  layout  preparation. 
Do  not  apply  nnlesa  yon  have  had 
enough  experience  to  meet  above  re¬ 
quirements.  ’The  Charlotte  Observer, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


WANTBD — Experienced  local  s4vsr 
tising  iiiaa  who  oan  sell  and  write  gas4 
copy.  Fine  city  of  tea  theniand  pop. 
ulation  in  heart  of  the  wonderful 
lamette  Valley.  No  snow  for  t«« 
years.  Good  hunting.  Pishing,  Oesu 
and  mountains  close.  Give  full  4e 
tails  in  letter.  R.  R.  Cronise,  AAen 
Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Uregoa. 


HMy  WuAto4 — CircuUliia 


Holp  WaM»jl  Hmtiihff 

AOVRRTlSiNO  BALEBMAM'  Tf 

you're  good  enough  to  be  happy  with 
a  paycheck  you  write  yonraelf,  let’s 
bear  from  you.  $60  guarantee  against 
commiSBiona.  Prefer  man  who  can 
make  own  layouts  and  jnderstanda 
merchandising.  Also  have  spot  for 
food  man.  Journal,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


ADVERTISING  SAI^WOMAN 
Daily  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  city  of 
15,000  population  is  enlarging  sales 
staff  of  three  men.  Prefer  woman  up 
to  age  35  with  newspaper  experience 
or  some  knowledge  of  selling.  The 
woman  we  want  will  carry  full  share 
of  accounts  and  will  receive  the  same 
salary  consideration  as  our  other  sales¬ 
men.  Write  Box  278,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  man  or  woman  for 
near  Chicago  newspaper.  Good  future, 
salary.  State  experience,  references, 
age,  photo.  Box  307,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  manager  wanted  for 
fast  growing  small  daily.  Permanent. 
Excellent  post  war  opportunities.  $50 
weekly  with  commission  on  increased 
bnsiness.  Send  photo.  Give  experi¬ 
ences  and  references.  Turlock  Daily 

Journal.  Turloeli.  Calif. _ _ 

ARTIST,  live  advertiaing  agency  with 
growing  aeconnt  lilt  offers  permanent 
Job.  real  advancement  opportunity  for 
draft-exempt  ambitions,  creative  work¬ 
er  on  layonta.  finished  art.  Write  full 
detaiia.  including  present  salary.  Box 
198,  Editor  A  Fhiblisher. _ _ 


THOROUGHLY  experienoed  eireala 
tiou  manager,  ten  years’  experieneq  oi 
papers  with  circulation  from  20,004 
to  160,000,  age  31,  4F  draft  statsi, 
good  promoter,  orgauiser,  know  Little 
Merchant  systems,  mail  promotion  aa4 
country  circulation.  Am  employtd  u 
Circulation  Manager  with  mediniu  slit 
daily  but  desire  change  to  larger  pa¬ 
per  as  circulation  manager,  city  cir 
culation  manager  dr  country  cirenla- 
tion  manager.  Only  interested  ia  pte 
manent  position.  Box  276,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIROULATION  maaiw 
to  take  charge  of  country  circulatMa 
department  on  Morning,  Evening  sn4 
Sunday  of  90,000  circulation  and  le 
csted  in  middle-west.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Reply  fnlly 
in  confidence  to  Box  288,  ^iter  i 
Publisher. 


CIROULATION  MANAGER,  city  II,. 
000,  exclnaive  daily,  but  compatltiv* 
neighboring  newspapers ;  good  aewt- 
paper,  lota  of  co-operation  for  eiretla- 
tion  gains.  Exeellant  opportunity  Is 
Join  progressive  outfit  with  expaasiH 
plans  for  pest  war.  Salary  sad  esa- 
mission  on  naw  subs,  chance  fer  eca- 
sidersble  cirenlstion  growth  beeanti 
of  economic  regulation  of  newspriat 
Writa  folly.  Box  178,  Editor  A  Ptb- 
liaher. 

CIROULATION  MANAGER  for  men-' 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Otr 
culation  over  35,000  in  mid-westen 
town.  Little  Merchant  plan.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Write  giving  qusUfiea- 
tiona  and  salary  expected.  Send  phots. 
Box  262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Supervisor,  tborongh- 
ly  familiar  with  little  merchant  plai, 
capable  of  assuming  circulation  maa- 
sgership.  Give  age,  draft  ststts,  ex¬ 
perience.  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Free  Preta,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ments.  Free  Preia,  Burlington.  Vt, 
CIRCULATION  manager  for  Easten 
paper.  Only  highest  grade  man  with 
references  of  the  best  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Prompt  answer  will  fseilitate 
early  decision.  Box  299,  Editor  $ 

Publisher. _ _ 

TKOROUOHLT  experienced  Homs 
Delivery  or  District  Manager  cspaUl 
of  filling  position  of  Aatiatsnt  (Tirsw 
latioD  Manager.  Mn.st  be  qnallfled  ts 
train  and  anporvlae  District  Managstt, 
Permanent  post  war  poaitinn  with  ax- 
eelleut  opportunity  to  eontinus  sd- 
vanrement.  Application  held  in  strM 
confidence.  Bond  full  details  and  ro 
cent  photogruph.  Box  218,  E.  A  P. 
WAN^D,  GOOD  street  circnlatica 
manager.  One  that  has  had  experienm 
with  hoys.  Salary  and  commissioi. 
Box  272,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Large  Eastern  metropolitan  daily  has 
an  opening  on  its  local  sales  staff  for 
an  experienced  man  in  his  late  20’s 
or  early  30’s. 


HoIf  WuutoJ  Editorial 


The  person  we  are  looking  for  must 
believe  in  the  effectivenesa  of  local 
newspaper  advertising,  mast  know  the 
techniques  of  selling  space,  creating 
rough  layoots  and  writing  good  copy. 


COPY  READER 


Excellent  opportunity  on  Ohicago  daily 


for  an  experienced  copy  reader. 


Please  write  giving  full  details  of  ede- 


cation,  experience,  salary,  etc. 


Addreis  Box  248,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 


DESK  HAN  WANTED,  familiar  wUk 
make-up  and  handle  wire  on  Daily. 
Metropolitan  and  New  York  area. 
Telegraph  or  write  immediately,  Box 
268,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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CREATIVE 
WRITER  WANTED 


A  Southerner  equipped  by 
•tndy  nnd  experience  to 
think  and  write  on  economic 
questions  and  current  de- 
relopments,  affectinR  pri¬ 
vate  industry  of  the  South 
and  the  Nation. 


Address  P.  0.  Box  746 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


IffpitiMPONDENfS  wanted  every- 
■vhersl  AM.  U.  S.  Daily  NewsmaK, 
Ivsats  special  eorrespoiidents  for  news 
L{  all  trades,  from  every  part  of  the 
ll’nit^  States.  Start  filing  regular 
Jmstrrial  as  soon  as  possible.  All  ma- 
icrial  used  will  be  paid  at  regular 
■pact  rates.  We  want  pictures  of  in- 
livida^,  as  well  as  groups  or  scenes, 
with  frm  names  and  full  identification. 
Cover  all  business  and  trade  meetings. 
If  pauible,  work  with  a  photographer, 
sho  will  also  be  paid  at  regular  space 
rstei.  First  issue  goes  to  press  March 
1st.  AM.  1430  South  Penn  Square. 
Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 

AAA  OPPORTtTNITT  NEWSMAN 
Midwestern  small  city  newspaper  or- 
{sniution  with  no  young  news  exec- 
itives  needs  seasoned  desk  man  or  re- 
paler  to  understudy  capable  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Kxcellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Write  Box  277.  Kditor 

COUFETENT  REPORTER  with  “nose 
(or  news.”  Real  opportunity  if  you 
(sn  produce.  Box  312,  Kditor  &  Pub- 
iorTOB.  I’ermanent  position  on 
■orning  paper  to  editor  who  can  ban- 
ilo  city  desk  and  sports,  also  want 
(iperieticed  reporter  for  general  as- 
'ipments.  Frank  L.  Rogers.  Keader- 
Hrpuhlicsn-Herald.  Oloversville.  N.  Y. 
SDITOBlAIi  WRITER  wanted  by  a 
depiiblican  paper  in  a  large  Kastern 
lity.  sn  experienced  editorial  writer; 
'ollrge  graduate,  young  or  middle- 
U'li;  familiar  with  New  Kngland  pre- 
i-rred.  Box  286.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
nrERIENCED  REPORTER-City  edi- 
i'lr  vnnted  by  small  daily.  Man  or 
•"Ilian.  Write  full  details  and  salary 
npected  to  Editor,  Evening  Times, 
tisyre,  Penn. _ 

BPIBIENOED  man  wanted  for  com- 
baatiiB  copy  desk — reportorial  work 
■  meming  newspaper.  Saturdays  off. 
Ipply  to  W.  O.  lacker.  Editor  En- 
l»h»r,  Coinmbns.  Os. 

nOBIDA  DAILY  wants  experienced 
"tcrtsr,  must  be  single  beesnse  Uw- 
H  sssommodstiens  cannot  bs  found 
hr  couple.  Give  sgs,  experience,  refer- 
■m;  isad  photo  if  possible,  ^x  IM, 

Mitor  *  Publisher. _ 

WOD  DESK  MAN,  qualified  for  copy- 
telegraph  editor  or  slot  man 
*  progressive  Midwest  paper  of 
^000.  College  man  preferred.  Send 
^s  including  salary  requirements. 

it  245,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UVE  EXCELLENT  editorial  oppor- 
iniiy  for  man  who  has 'published  or 
wksd  on  small  daily  or  weekly  news- 
5«».  The  Star-Beacon,  Ashtabula, 
kio. 

lUUOINCi  EDITOR  permanent  posi- 
■4.  progressive  8.910  ABO  morning 
y,  •xperienee  handling  staff,  full 
■jjs  wire,  writing  heads,  editorials, 
!**wt  up.  Airmail,  details,  salary, 
••"S  photo.  W.  O.  Stroud,  Tupelo 
•y.  Tupelo.  Miss. 

P>*liT  NBWSPAPBB  Dl  faat- 
isdaatrisl  and  a^oattarai 
w;  has  epsaing  for  exporisaood 

Mast  bs  stsady  and  rellabis. 
g  >«»».  Editor  k  Pabltalisr. 
BMETOR  for  general  news  run, 
daily,  good  town.  News,  Rhins- 
»der,  Wis. 


Halp  Waatad — E^torial  (Coat’4) 
MANAOIHO  BDPTOK  — Laokiag  for 

energetic,  livs,  enthosisstie,  msnsgiag 
editor  to  saperviss  combination  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  daily  newspapers  in 
mid-west  City  of  80,000.  Most  bo  sbls 
to  control  news  staff  of  morning  and 
evening  papers  and  shonld  hsvs  rsa- 
aonabls  ^itorisl  writing  ability.  Must 
possess  diseriminstioB  and  good  Judg¬ 
ment  regarding  loeai  news  stories. 
Please  give  completo  Information,  state 
nationality,  chaireh  and  elnb  oonnss- 
tiona  and  givs  refersnoss  in  first  lat¬ 
ter.  Correspondence  will  be  eonsidsrsd 
confldontisl.  Address  Box  180,  Editor 
A  Pnbliskor. _ 

MANAOINO  EDITOR.  Permanent; 
live  9,500  ABC  evening  daily  pro¬ 
gressive  Midwestern  town  12,000;  han¬ 
dle  small  staff,  full  leased  wire,  write 
heads,  some  editoriabs,  start  $50. 
Good  future.  Give  experience,  back¬ 
ground,  photo.  Box  292,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

PERMANENT  JOB  open  for  live  local 
newsman  or  woman,  who  can  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  lot  of  people  quickly, 
who  realizes  they  are  mure  interested 
in  news  of  themselves  and  their  neigh¬ 
bor.*  than  in  things  far  away.  Job 
and  pay  dependent  on  ability  to  get 
■‘Country'’  style  news  into  paper  ac¬ 
curately.  Midwest  city  30,000.  Write 
fully,  education,  experience,  draft  and 
dependent  status,  starting  pay  re- 
quired.  Box  314.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
REPORTER,  general,  gome  sports,  and 
desk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
city  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea¬ 
sant  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap¬ 
shot,  personal  description.  Box  1384, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  WANTED — Experienced, 
energetic  man  with  writing  ability  for 
general  ran  and  features.  Give  salary 
requirement  and  references  in  letter  to 
The  Telegraph-Hersld,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  Rocky  Monn- 
tain  area  daily;  steady  for  capable 
man.  Box  263,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  who  van  do 
daily  radio  newscaat  in  exchange  for 
furnished  apartment.  South.  Box 

311.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

WANTED:  Experienced,  capable  man 
to  take  complete  charge  News  depart¬ 
ment,  one  of  Oregon's  largest  and 
most  progressive  weekly  newspaptirs. 
Ideally  located,  splendid  community. 
Full  information  first  letter  please. 
Telephone  Register,  McMinnville,  Ore¬ 
gon _ 

WRITER  WANTED  who  knows  Coin 
machine  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
paper  background  preferred.  Give 
background;  salary.  Box  220,  E.  A  P. 


Halp  WanteJ — Mechanical _ 

COME  TO  FLORIDA.  Afternoon  and 
Snnday  morning  daily  needs  union 
operators  and  floor  men.  Steady  work. 

Box  212,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FIiORIDA  AFTERNOON  daily  needs 
combination  stereotyper-pressman  Oom 
•ingle-width  perfecting  press.  Average 
10  pages  daily,  16  Snnday.  Forty 
hours.  Dnlon,  Box  210,  E.  A  P. 
LINOTYPE  operator  wanted  experi¬ 
enced.  Onarantee  cheek  of  $47.50.  Per¬ 
manent  housing  available,  rent  rea¬ 
sonable.  Thomas  G.  Summers,  Dsily 
Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
PHOTO-ENGBA'VEBR— Seeking  post¬ 
war  careers.  Permanent,  well  paying 
positions  open  for  two  sll-ronnd  men, 
day  and  nigkt  shifts.  Also  film  pho¬ 
tographer,  stripper  and  printer;  color 
and  black  and  white  etcher  and  fin¬ 
isher.  All  ranet  be  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  top-notch  qnslity.  Best  equipped 
lant  in  South.  Union  agreement, 
utstanding  record  of  employment  past 
twenty-five  years.  When  writing,  state 
experience,  salary  expected  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Peerless  Engraving  Company, 
Peerless  Bnilding,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
PRESSMAN  WANTED:  Experienced 
on  64-page  Gose  preet.  Give  age, 
height,  weight  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Combined  dally  circnlation 
over  40,000:  popnlstion,  30.000.  Out 
of  war  industry  area.  H  O.  Taylor, 
Foreman,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 
01  srkebnrg.  W.  Va. 

PHOTO  -  ENGRAVER  photographer, 
man  or  woman.  Box  310.  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


Hriy  WM>i4—Pbiat*«fiw 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  If  you  caa  ast  up 
your  pictures,  give  artiatie  touch  with¬ 
out  misting  eigniflcant  detail,  this 
growing,  well  eitsbiiehed  Advertising 
agency  offers  permanent  Job  with  de¬ 
finite  advancement  opportunity.  News¬ 
paper  background  helpful.  Write  full 
details,  including  drsft-ststus,  present 
selary.  Box  199,  Editor  A  l^blieker. 

_ Literary  Ageacy  Sereice _ 

ARTICLES,  Books,  Fiction  marketed. 
Free  Reading.  Berths  Klauaner,  507 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Siteatioa  Waeled — A4rertieiBg 

ADVERTISING  salcsman-mgr.  Long 
executive  experience.  Classified,  Local 
and  National.  Metropolitan  and  small 
papers.  Exceptional  records.  Pro¬ 
ducer,  solid  builder.  Address  \V.  D.  S., 

Box  470,  Huntington,  Indiana. _ 

MAN,  36,  CLASSIFIED  experience, 
12  years  manager's  position;  N.  E. 
U.  S.  wanted.  Deferred  classification, 
stands  investigation.  Box  316,  Editor 
A  Pnbli.sher.  _ 


Sitnaboos — Circnlation 
MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION  manager  avail¬ 
able  to  publisher  desiring  post-war 
plans  mads  now  to  extend  and  intensi¬ 
fy  mail  coverage.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  in  solicitor  or  crew 
employment  and  direction,  and  direct 
mail  promotion.  Familiar  all  phases 
circulation.  Modest  salary  until  abil¬ 
ity  demonstrated.  Now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  230,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.Hher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  17  years 
executive  capacity.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Can  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  an  efficient,  pro¬ 
ductive,  economical  department.  Ex¬ 
cellent  production  and  collection  rec 
ord.  Eleven  years  with  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  Age  45.  Married.  Box  259, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  age  39, 
experienced  all  phases  War  Time  cir¬ 
culation  problems.  Will  consider  city 
or  country  dept.,  if  salary  adequate. 
Available  soon.  Box  267.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Draft  exempt,  married,  honest,  alert, 
sober,  available  when  deal  completed. 
Go  anywhere  to  a  good  city  offering 
permanent  berth.  Experienced,  con¬ 
genial  and  co-operative.  Write  Box 
305,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MB.  PUBLISHER  or  Business  Mgr. 
have  you  a  place  on  yonr  newspaper 
for  a  circulator  with  many  years  of 
practical  experience,  able  to  handle 
any  circulation  problem,  a  producer, 
build  circulation  economically,  clean 
record,  sober,  best  of  references.  Box 
266,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

_ SitMtiou_W aeteJ  EJiterial 

CITY  XTAT.T.  police  reporter  wants  ad¬ 
vancement  to  large  city  daily.  Hon. 
Disch.  Vet.  College  Grad.  Employed 
small  daily.  Single,  24.  Box  236, 

Editor  A  ^blieher. _ 

OOPYBEADER  —  Experienced  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  wants  spot  small  town 
Rim  or  weekly.  Box  257,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  and  editorial  writer  wants 
responsible  position  on  city  daily. 
College  graduate;  16  years’  experi- 
ence.  Box  291,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EDITOR,  27  years’  experience;  all 
positions,  desires  permanent  connec¬ 
tion.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  303, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Style  force¬ 
ful  clear,  popular;  background  of  cul¬ 
ture.  wide  experience;  familiar  with 
sectional  problems;  employed;  seeks 
wider  field;  above  draft  age.  Box 

273.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPEBIENCEO  reliable  Sports  man 
wants  position  sports  editor,  progres¬ 
sive  dsily:  25-35,000  eirenistion.  Box 
189.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FULLY  CAPABLE,  seasoned  and  high¬ 
ly  recommended  executive  desirea  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  Soothern  daily 
needing  new  blood.  Box  161,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

FIVE  YEARS*  experienee,  reporting, 
writing,  copy  desk;  Univ.  grad.  SI, 
married.  Deairei  change  from  present 
dally.  Anywhere.  Box  169,  Editor  A 


SkMlipM  WaBtei-Uilerinl  (CmS^ 

GlhL  B9ft>OfcTER  wants  position  in 
city  over  175,000.  College  graduate, 
two  years’  experience  on  all  beats  and 
us  city  editor.  Box  274,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

HAVE  JUST  received  honorable  dis- 
churge  from  Army  and  seek  opporta- 
nity  us  reporter  uii  small  daily:  served 
as  editor  of  two  college  newspapers 
during  scholastic  years  and  prior  to 
induction  was  engaged  in  cireulation 
promotion  on  Metropolilaa  dai^.  Age 
30.  Married,  sober,  aggressive  and 
have  no  disabilities.  Please  reply 
Box  318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  SEEK  EDITORIAL  writing  or  M.  B. 
berth  progreeeive  nawepaper.  Behind 
ma  are  19  yesri  wide  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  articles  TO  geaeral  uagaiinee, 
two  books,  Ph.  D.  adaeetioa.  Dropping 
$7,500  radio  eommsatarj  Job  for  news¬ 
paper  opportnnlty.  Salary  seeoadary. 
Box  H5$.  Editor  A  Phhliaher. 
MaMTX!ti  MAN,  4t,  ia  recent  years 
in  rceponsibU  press  ssseeiation  post, 
wants  re-enter  newspaper  Held  as  Man¬ 
aging  sditor  madiam  siaed  daily.  Prior 
to  entering  press  serviee.  filled  every 
newspaper  editortal  Jab  from  enb  to 
editor,  gaining  sxperisnee  on  both 
large  and  sniail  pa^rs.  Twenty-two 
yean  overall  experienee.  Best  dm- 
■ibla  references.  Pleaee  address  Box 
148,  EdDor  A  Pnblleker. 
RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  writer 
of  magazine  quality  features,  experi¬ 
enced  at  eopydetk,  wants  job  on  small 
City  or  Metropolitan  daily-Snnday, 
mid-west  or  East;  versatile,  productive 
woman  in  forties;  superior  profession¬ 
al.  personal  references;  starting  mini 
mnm.  $45  weekly.  Box  252,  Editor  A 
Piihlisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  and  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced,  eeeki  position  with  mid- 

west  daily.  Box  183.  E.  A  P _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Desiree  change 
with  chance  for  advancement;  will  ac¬ 
cept  sports  or  general  news  writing 
or  combination;  4  years’  experience. 
Missouri  U.  Journalism  graduate,  1-C. 

Box  279,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  or  copyresder  on  New 
England  daily,  some  Metropolitan  and 
siibnrban  experience,  college  grad., 
veteran.  Norman  Boris.  96  Winthrop 

Street.  Roxhnry.  Mass. _ _ 

REPORTER  -  WRIT^  Giri  Friday, 
small-town  experience,  college,  AP  and 
INP  caption  writer,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  Manhattan.  Box  297.  Editor  A 

PnMigher.  _ _ 

R^OBTER.  Available  after  Feb.  28. 
Woman.  Missonri  U.  Jonrnalism  grad 
'41.  'Three  year.*  on  daily.  10.000 
circ.  General  news  run.  Want  Job 
in  midwest  or  Southwest.  Box  293. 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

REPORTER  31.  with  style,  brains 
news-ken,  4  year’s  grounding,  M.A. 
taste.  Army  diploma,  will  quit  small 
daily  for  $50.  plus  big  city  or  desk 
chance.  Box  290.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IS  YO'UR  PAPER  a  sneeessf  T  have 
the  experience  and  ablUtv  to  make  It 
so.  Under  30  but  my  future  1«  my 
own.  H.  Blair  Downer.  211  Porterviile 

Rd.^  East  Aurora,  N  Y. _ 

TELEGRAPH — City  Editor  at  once; 
draft  exempt.  Would  prefer  New  York. 
New  Jersey  or  Coon.  area.  Box  204. 

Editor  A  ^blieher, _ _ 

UNIVERSITY  trained  man,  41.  facile 
writer,  has  handled  eity  hall,  court¬ 
house,  Federal  bnilding.  polities.  16 
years’  experienee  Ohio  dailies.  Will 
consider  change  offering  rewsrd  for 
merit.  Box  241,  Editor  A  Pnbiisher 
WOMAN  ROTORTER  wishes  Job  on 
daily,  three  years'  experienee;  Cnliege 
background.  Write  Box  261.  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 

SHeetioiM  WihteJ  Mediahichl _ 

COMFOSlNO~iK)OM  or  Meeh  Snpt 
now  enployed,  4T  years  of  age  20 
years  exeeatire.  Fansiliar  all  phases 
newspaper  prodaeMoo ;  good  adminis¬ 
trator,  exeelleal  baekgroond.  refor- 
eares:  seeking  position  srith  M»trO- 
potitan  daily.  Box  15T,  Editor  A  Fab- 
Usher. 


SitaatioBS  WeateJ — PLoteyrapLy 

OTRL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  news,  pub¬ 
licity,  avallsble  fo'  nosl'io"  o"*  of 
town.  Box  110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

“HAS  the  Federal  Government 

encroached  in  any  way  on  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  press 
freedom?”  is  Ae  question  asked 
by  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  And  the  current 
issue  carries  some  interesting 
comments  from  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors. 

Out  of  154  ASNE  members 
answering  the  question  118  said 
“no”  but  23  of  Uiose  qualified 
this  with  remarks  that  they  saw 
threats  of  encroachment  I^irty- 
six  answered  “yes.”  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  by  no  means  conclusive 
on  the  attitudes  of  newspaper 
editors  toward  this  question  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
a  standard  definition  of  “en¬ 
croachment”  and  “Constitutional 
guarantee”  that  all  will  agree 
on. 

However,  among  the  encroach¬ 
ments  cited  by  several  editors 
were  these: 

“By  ordering  union  mainte¬ 
nance,  which  is  enforced  mem¬ 
bership  .  .  .  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  restricted  and  stulti¬ 
fied,  managerial  prerogatives 
usurped  and  the  medium  of  per¬ 
formance  driven  to  a  common 
denominator  which  will  be  that 
of  the  least  efficient” 

“Attorney  General  Biddle  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  a  bill  through 
Congress  making  it  criminal  to 
divulge  anything  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  paper  marked  confiden¬ 
tial.  The  apparent  intention 
was  to  mark  them  so  freely  that 
the  government  could  control 
news  from  departments.  T^e 
bill  was  beaten  but  the  spirit  be¬ 
hind  it  permeates  many  sections 
of  our  present  government.” 

“Suit  against  AP.” 

“The  New  Deal  government 
has  thwarted  freedom  of  the 
press  at  every  opportunity. 
News  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  public  is  withheld  and 
often  pro-administrations  are 
given  out  in  place  of  the  straight 
facts.” 

“  ‘Voluntary  censorship’  may 
have  been  voluntary,  in  part,  by 
the  newspapers  at  the  start  of 
the  war,  but  it  has  developed 
into  a  censorship  that  is  far 
from  voluntary,” 

“The  AP  case,  if  nothing  else. 
Don’t  forget  the  NRA  effort  to 
license  the  press.” 

“There  is  a  tendency  in  cer¬ 
tain  government  bureaus  to  be 
more  secretive  about  public 
business  than  is  warranted.  .  .  . 
MThat  we  have  to  guard  against 
and  fight  continually,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  so  much  overt 
efforts  by  force  majeure  to  limit 
our  right  of  publication  and  dis¬ 
cussion  but  rather  the  more 
subtle  efforts  of  our  rulers,  elec¬ 
tive  and  appointed,  to  control 
the  source  of  news  and  to  color, 
to  suit  their  own  ends,  such 
news  as  is  permitted  to  go  out.” 

Some  editors  who  replied, 
“No,  but — ”  stated: 

“I  think  the  closest  we  have 
come  to  suppression  has  been  in 
the  control  of  radio.  The  great¬ 
est  annoyance  has  been  in  the 


withholding  of  news  from  news¬ 
papers,  a  practice  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  himself  and  one  certainly 
encouraged  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.” 

“No,  but  it  manifestly  intends 
to.  When  a  tough  looking  bull 
dog  follows  me  for  50  yards 
growling  and  snapping  at  my 
heels,  experience  tells  me  that 
he  will  bite  as  soon  as  he  dares.” 

“I  believe  there  has  been  an 
insidious  campaign  to  under¬ 
mine  the  press  and  put  it  in  a 
position  where  some  control 
could  be  openly  advocated.” 

“No.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
government  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted  is  definitely  unfriendly, 
would  like  to  abridge  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  even  en¬ 
slave  it  were  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  public  reaction;  and  that 
ways  and  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  control  of  the  press  are  being 
sought  constantly.  It  is  a  sword 
of  Danwcles  hanging  over  the 
American  newspapers,  engend¬ 
ering  distrust  of  government 
and  constant  anxiety.  It  also 
has  aroused  more  fight  than  edi¬ 
tors  have  shown  in  a  generation, 
more  spirit  of  unity  and  more 
determination  to  preserve  the 
precious  principle  of  a  free 
press.” 

That  gives  you  an  idea  what 
some  editors  think  about  gov¬ 
ernment  encroachments  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  we 
think  the  moral  struck  in  the 
last  quotation  about  spirit  of 
unity,  “fight,”  and  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  preserve  freedom  is  im¬ 
portant  for  every  editor  to  paste 
it  in  his  eye  glasses. 

•  •  • 

WHILE  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  is  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  clean  up  commercials 
on  sponsored  news  broadcasts 
we  think  it  is  proper  to  give 
consideration  to  “news”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  “comment”  on  the  air. 

We  try  to  follow  the  news¬ 
papers  thoroughly  in  both  their 
news  reports  and  their  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news  so  that  we 
rarely  indulge  in  dial  twisting 
to  hear  the  news.  At  times  when 
we  have  listened  to  news  broad¬ 
casts  several  times  in  one  eve¬ 
ning  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  repetition  that  takes 
place.  But  that  is  another  story. 

This  week,  being  in  a  spot 
without  an  evening  paper,  but 
with  a  morning  paper  and  a 
radio,  we  looked  up  some 
“news”  broadcasts  to  catch  the 
latest  developments.  We  heard 
two  broadcasts  in  succession  that 
provided  the  moral  for  this  talk. 

Looking  for  some  hot  bulletins 
from  the  Russian  front  or  the 
Pacific  our  first  “news”  period 
was  to  be  provided  by  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  Walsh  on  WMCA,  New 
York.  Mr.  Walsh  Is  director  of 
research  for  the  CIO.  We  were 
looking  for  “news”  and  what  we 
got  was  IS  minutes  of  comment 
on  the  press  of  this  country,  its 
internaUonal  relations  through 
foreign  correspondents  and  the 
merits  of  Kent  Cooper’s  plan  for 
free  exchange  of  news.  Mr. 


Walsh’s  program  was  listed  in 
the  daily  press  as  a*  “news” 
period  and  after  listening  to  his 
“opinions”  we  tried  another  sta¬ 
tion. 

This  time  we  heard  Johannes 
Steel  on  WHN,  also  listed  in  the 
papers  as  “news.”  It  turned  out 
to  be  another  15  minutes  of 
“opinion,”  not  “news,”  but  at 
least  it  involved  Mr.  Steel’s 
opinion  on  various  news  de¬ 
velopments. 

Our  point  is  this:  we  think 
newspapers  can  do  their  readers 
a  service  by  properly  indicating 
what  is  to  be  a  straight  news 
report  and  what  is  to  be  one 
man’s  comment  on  the  news. 
Similarly,  we  believe  opinion 
on  the  air  should  be  labeled 
properly  as  such  before  and 
after  each  broadcast.  Most  com¬ 
mentators  are  introduced  in  this 
way  already. 

Statements  of  opinion  on  the 
air  by  anyone  with  an  authori¬ 
tative  voice  assume  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  of  fact  to 
many  listeners.  They  are  not 
something  that  can  be  re-read 
and  pondered.  Therefore,  unless 
the  listening  public  is  aware 
that  it  is  listening  to  one  man’s 
opinion,  his  opinions  frequently 
come  to  be  quoted  as  fact. 

»  «  « 

THERE  have  been  many  in¬ 
stances  of  cartoons,  editorials, 
columns,  etc.,  being  deleted  in 
late  editions  of  a  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  of  some  unfortunate  in¬ 
terpretation  that  could  be  placed 
on  them  by  the  reader  that 
completely  escaped  the  editor, 
the  desk  or  the  creator.  But 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  last 
week  revealed  one  of  the  few 
instances  on  record  where  a 
little  routing  eliminated  the 
questionable  material. 

A  cartoon  by  Claude  Shafer, 
titled  “Exotic,”  portrayed  a 
leafless  tree  labeled  ‘“The  Royal 
Family.”  surrounded  by  snow 
with  the  Capitol  dome  in  the 
background  and  a  small  dog 
eyeing  said  tree.  In  later  edi¬ 
tions,  the  dog  and  his  tracks  in 
the  snow  had  completely  disap¬ 
peared.  Reason  for  routing  we 
think  is  obvious. 

The  Enquirer  columnist  Ollie 
M.  James  commented  on  ’“rhe 
Case  of  the  Missing  Dog”  and 
had  considerable  mirth  at  the 
expense  of  the  Times-Star  in 
speculating  whether  the  dog 
walked  off  the  scene  and  erased 
his  own  footsteps,  or  a  fresh 
snowfall  obliterated  them,  or  a 
helicopter  snatched  him  up, 
“only  that  would  still  leave  foot¬ 
prints.”  _ _ 


'Intrinsically  . . . 
One  Swell  Story' 

When  Walt  Stafford  seq 
conclusion,  he  doesn’t  just  jg 
to  it — he  makes  a  story  oi 
often  a  story  of  major  natki 
interest. 

So  when  a  friend  of  hii  i 
bumped  off  a  plane  by  an  Af 
ority  mastiff,  Stafford  saw  to 
that  his  community  got  i 
story.  He  was  afraid,  he  s» 
that  it  would  be  used  for  “i 
litical  purposes  once  the  mtti 
politans  got  hold  of  it,  buti 
trinsically,  with  political  coni 
erations  aside,  it  was  one 
story,” 

Stafford  is  editor  of  the  Ni 
tinez  ( Cal. )  Contra  Costa  Q 
zette.  He  also  is  a  close  friend 
A1  LeRoy,  chief  of  police  at  A 
tioch.  Cal.  LeRoy’s  .son,  an  1 
year-old  Navy  gunner,  was  oi 
of  the  three  service  men  n 
moved  from  an  Army  plane  i 
make  room  for  Col. 
Roosevelt’s  dog  “Blaze.” 

Stafford  first  got  word  of  !j 
event  when  the  sailor’s  motli 
phoned  him  tearfully  from  A; 
tioch.  ’The  Antioch  Ledger ; 
LeRoy’s  home  town  was  seven 
hours  behind  the  Gazette  in  te! 
ing  the  story. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the 
Francisco  Examiner  picked  Ita; 
then  the  wire  services. 

This  wasn’t  the  first  story  b 
Stafford  to  achieve  nationals 
culation.  In  1941,  at  Yreka.  Cj! 
where  he  was  co-owner  of  th 
Daily  News,  he  promoted  th 
’’49th  State”  movement,  whe 
part  of  southern  Oregon  u 
northern  California  proposed! 
“secede”  because  of  alleged  nej 
lect.  With  appropriate  publidti 
the  secession  was  called  off  afte 
the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor 

Stafford  joined  the  Navy  ii 
1942  and  served  overseas  fori' 
months,  returning  on  inadir 
duty  to  become  editor  of  th 
Gazette. 

1898  Manila  'Spread' 

Nearly  a  half  century  ilk 
the  first  American  capture  o 
Manila  from  the  Spaniards,  ft 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  c« 
memorated  the  second  ca 
from  the  Japs  by  reprod 
half  of  the  May  2.  18M. 
page  spread  announcing 
earlier  victory.  An  accompanj 
ing  story  told  of  American^ 
ernment  there  and  the  Pkili 
pines’  progress  since  to  compk 
independence  July  4.  1946. 


"Was  Thare  Such  a 

Person  As  'Dan  Cupid?' 

Actually  ...  a  ncwipaper  reader  wrote  in  to 
know  about  Valentine  Day’*  patron  saint.  The 
variety,  the  number,  tbe  diversified  character 
and  the  trlcky-answer  queries  that  COULD 
provs  a  problem-child  for  busy  editors  mean 
resourceful  research  for  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  But  if  a  question 
CAN  be  answered  .  .  .  Haskin  answers  it. 


The  Butler  Eagle  (17, ITS  E)  hoe  renewed  ter 
this  service. 
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We  StiU  Hear 
the 


ARE  BUSY.  Busy  producing  important  war  ma¬ 
teriel  for  our  armed  forces.  The  war  is  still  to  be  won— 
nobody  knows  this  better  than  Linotypey  and  nobody  is 
more  heart-and-soul  doing  his  best  to  win  it.  Our  plant 
and  our  energies  are  still  in  *Tost-Pearl  Harbor  produc¬ 
tion,”  rather  than  in  Post-War  activities. 

But  meantime  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  serve 
the  great  publishing  and  printing  industries,  which  have 
their  own  problems  of  special  wartime  production. 

We  wish  that  we  could  find  it  possible  to  produce  a 
greater  volume  of  Linotype  material  for  publishers  and 
printers.  But  these  good  people  understand— they  know 
that  we  are  doing  our  best.  And  we  know  that  nothing 
less  than  our  best  will  ever  be  good  enough  for  them. 

I 

OUR  'e’  F 

And  the  Bugles  Blast,  *^Buy  Bonds** 


fight  t"®**"?®,,*  markets 

in  the  righ  ,ime 

cn^iharo  ..ovcWges 

«  markets  been  so  snaip . 

Never  before  have  difterences  ,edav’s 

d  that  cabs  »or  rrev-spaper  a  3„d  tune  VO«t 

.3rhets,>o^VonrcoPVt 

appeal  to  ht  nevr  deve  op  .,3,31 

„e.spapers,andonW----^’ 

message  in  the  right  marhe  .,or  today  an. 

mason  «by  newspaper  ad— 

w  the  peacebrne  years  aheart^.^ 


ia  lha  btorMt  af  all 


